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PREFACE. 


I N recent years there has been an enormous amount of 
study of the religions of India and the allied people 
<jf ancient Bactria ai?d Persia ; and we may now form 
definite opinions as to many questions which in previous 
ages were not understood. There can be little doubt of 
the great antiquity of the religious ideas represented 
by the Vedas, extending probably to a thousand years 
before Christ. We see in them that the early belief in 
numerous spirits superintending departments of nature 
had become crystallised into poetry of a high order in 
the hands of a series of religious poets ; and we realise 
too the commofi origin of numerous ideas about religion 
and the gods which both the early Aryan Hindus and the 
Greeks had. We find in them a worship of the Powers of 
Nature .^rsonified, which was in many ways of an ele- 
vating nature. Ideas of immortality and a future life 
are by no means absent. Later on, we find expressions 
pomting to the existence of ancestor worship and the 
tendency to deification of departed heroes. 

In still later times the remarkable attainments of many 
Hindus, bot^ in philosophy and in legislation, were dis- 
played in such books as the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, 
and the laws of Manu ; /tnd by this time the Brahmans 
had made themselves of vital importance as a religious 
caste, without whom the Hindus could not attain oi* 
keep ceremonial and religious purity. Henceforward 
the Hindu system presents a remarkable combination of 
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degeneration into polytheism with degrading rites, and 
of movements aiming at elevation and reform. The 
later of these have been Sikhism and the Brahmo Somaj, 
to which considerable r^ferertce will be made in the 
following pages. 

Buddhism is really an offshoot of early Brahmanism, 
and was in part a revolt against the iron tyranny of the 
Brahmans, in part a revolt against polytheism and a re- 
action towards unbelief in any knowledge of the gods or 
certainty of immortality. The i^ea of seeking absorp- 
tion in the Infinite was however conjoined with a practical 
moral discipline that long gave Buddhism an enormous 
vitality and power of increase. Later, like most religions, 
it became degraded, practically polytheistic, and full of 
meaningless or superstitious rites. In power to develop 
and influence people for good it appears now to be far 
inferior to Hinduism, 

Zoroastrianism was a simpler yet a kindred system, 
reversing early Vedism in some curious features. In its 
simple worship of God by the symbol o'f fire it had a 
lofty side. In its conception of a dual government of the 
universe by good and evil powers it contributed most 
importantly to world-philosophy. It never appears to 
have degenerated like Hinduism, for Mohammedanism 
violently expelled it, and was manifestly a higher religion. 
Until modern days its few surviving representatives w%re 
sunk in ignorance even of their own religion ; but a re- 
vival of learning has taken place among the Parsees, 
which bids fair to keep their religion alive«in its purer 
aspects for a long time. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

€l)t (Carig TOi'c 

Analoglds to Greek and Boman Religion— Date of the Blg-Veda, anterior to 
writing— Language of Rlg-Veda— Religious I>a8i8— Tbe earliest liyxnns— 
Worsinif of powers of Nature personllled— Dyaus and Prltnivl Cheavon 
and earth)— The origin of things— antra and^Vamna— indra, the god of 
the dear blue sky— The Uaruts, or storm-gods— The sun-gods, Surya 
and SavitrL—Pushan— Soma, the Indian Bacchus or Dionysus— Ushas, 
^he dawn goddess— Agnl, the god of fire— Tvashtrl— The Asyins— Brah- 
manaspatl— Vishnu— Yama, and a future life— Virtues rewarded by 
heaven— Future punishment— Transition to monotheism and pantheism 
—Visvakarman— Absence of later Hindu doctrines— Organisation of early 
Hindus— aCoraiB— The other Vedas— The Brahmanas— Human sacrifice— 
Animal saorifice— Tradition of a flood— Immortality— Idea of the sun^s 
course— Origin .of caste— Self-assertion of Brahmans— Nature of the 
Brahmanas -Household sacriflces— Purification— Fasting— Establish- 
ment of sacrificial fires— The Upanlshads— The syllable Om— The origin 
of the world in ether— The Atman, or self-existent— The Svetas-vatara— 
Transmigration of souls— Pwpose of the Upanlshads. 

W HATEVER nfay have been the history of thi 
Aryans, by whom the V^as were produced, pre- 
vious to their entering India, it is certain that when tney 
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2 THE EARLY VEDIC RELIGION, 

did so, long before Buddhism tQgk its rise, in the sixth 
Analogies to developed religious ideas 

Greek and and conceptions which present singular analo- 
reuSS similarities to those which appear 

to be most primitive among the Greeks; and 
which suggest, if they do not prove, that the Euro- 
pean and Hindu Aryans sprang from a common stock. 
When we find their divinities termed “ devas,’^ or ‘4he 
shining ones,*’ and recognise the same word in the 
Latin Deus, divinity ; when we compare the Dyaush- 
pitar (Heaven-Father) of Sanskrit, with Jupiter or Dies- 
piter of Home, and the Zeus of Greece ; Varuna, the 
encompassing sky in Sanskrit, witn Ouranos Uranus iij 
Greek ; and many other like words, we cannot help realis- 
ing that, strange as it might seem at first, Brahmanism 
and Greek and Latin religion sprang from a similar 
source. And it is not very important which is the older. 
Wo know that the Hindu sacred books, the Vedas, — at 
any rate some of them, — are among the oldest of extant 
human compositions, and exhibit to us some of the earliest 
human ideas that were handed down by writing J 

The best opinions place the date of the Rig- Veda some- 
where between 800 and 1200 b.c. The collection consists 
of ten books, containing altogether 1,017 hymns ; eight 
Date of the out of ten books begin with hymns addressed 
Rig-veda. to Agni, and others addressed to Indra follow. 
It appears probable that at least two distinct geft-ierations 
or series of authors composed them, the later being more 
imitative and reflective ; and it is probable that some of 
the hymns date from a period earlier even than 1200 b.c. 
In the whole series there is no reference to anything con- 
Anterior to nected with writing, and this suggests that they 
writing, are relatively anterior to the Book of Exodus, 
where ‘‘books” and writing are distinctl;^^ mentioned. 
Even long after tlie period of the Eig-Veda, writing 

t 

* See Muir, “ Original Sanskrit Texts ” (M.). ; Max Miiller, “ History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” “Lectures on tlie Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion,” “ Sacred Books of the East ” (M. M.) ; Sir Monier Williams, 
“Indian Wisdom,” “Hinduism” (M. W.); Sir W. W. Hunter, “India;” 
H. H. Wilson’s works. 
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is never mentioned. we must ascribe the preser- 

vation of these wonderful collections entirely to memory, 
which is, no doubt, equal to the task. Many years, we 
know, are still regularly spent by Brahmans in the slow, 
methodical learning and repetition of their sacred Etera- 
ture ; and there is ,every sign of this habit having been 
handed down from a period when no other means of 
preserving the Vedas existed. In ancient compositions, 
later than the Rig-Veda, we are told in detail every event 
ill the life of a Brahman, but there is no mention of his 
learning to write. It is not till we come to the Laws of 
Mann that writing is spoken of. 

• The very language of the Rig-Veda is a further con- 
firmation of its antiquit5^ The words are so difficult of 
explanation as to have given rise to extensive Language of 
commentaries ever since. When the words are Rig-Veda. 
known, great differences of opinion arise as to how they 
are to be connected together, or what idea they represent. 
Often the most puerile or irrelevant things (to us) are 
interspersed among the loftiest sentiments, and great 
verbosity alternates with the most terse and pregnant 
aphorisms. This precludes the idea of single authorship 
of any considerable portions. In fact, early Hindu litera- 
ture was not concerned about authorship in the modern 
sense. The word Veda, meaning “ knowledge, clearly 
refers to ^Divine knowledge, imagined as proceeding like 
breath Irom the self-existent Spirit, and inspiring a class 
of sages called Rishis ; and thus it is held to this day to 
be absolutely infallible. 

The general form of the Vedas is that of the simplest 
lyrical poetry, with a not very regular metrical flow; 
and the matter is almost exclusively religious. EeiigiouB 
This fact i^ regarded as due largely to the 
character of the people. ‘‘ No great people, surely,” said 
Prof. Whitney, ‘^ever presented the spectacle of a develop- 
ment more predominantly religious ; none ever grounded 
its whole fabric of socij^l and political life more ^solutely; 
on a religious basis ; none ever meditated more deeply 
and exclusively on things supernatural ; none ever rose, 
on the one hand, higher into the airy regions of a purely 
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speculative creed, or sank, oimPflie other, deeper into 
degrading superstitions — the two extremes to which such 
a tendency naturally leads/’ 

Although the earliest Vedic hymns are so ancient, they 
must have been preceded by an indefinitely long period 
The earuest of growth and development of the race, for the 
hymns, language is fixed, complex, full-grown; the idea 
of gods was fully developed, indeed their number seems 
to have been fixed as thirty-three, who are described as 
all great and old, and are besought not to lead their 
votaries far from the paths of their fathers. It may be 
said general!}^ that in the earliest hymns each god that 
is manifested is for the time being contemplated an 
supreme and absolute, and not limited by the powers of 
the rest. Max Muller says, “Each god is to the mind 
of the suppliant as good as all the gods. He is felt at the 
time as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute, in spite 
of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plural- 
ity of gods must entail on every single god.” In fact the 
early Hindu of the Vedas was a worshipper of 
power?of powers of Nature personified, and capable 
Nature of being influenced by his praises, prayers, and 
peraonifled. Their qualities are not precisely limited 

or distinguished from one another. While the gods are 
termed immortal, they are mostly not regarded as un- 
created or self-existent, but are often described as the 
offspring of heaven and earth. There is no unfformity, 
however, on this point. But there are numerous passages 
reconcilable with the view that some <5f these gods repre- 
sent deified ancestors, as where they are said to htivo 
acquired immortality by their acts, or their virtues, or 
by gift of Agni ; and it is even implied that the gods 
named were the successors of others previously existiug. 
Thus we find Indra thus invoked, “Wh*6 made thy 
mother a widow ? What god was present in tjio fray, 
when thou didst slay thy father, seizing him by the 
^oot ? ” and there is no doubt that at times the gods are 
represented as being at war with one another. As to the 
powers and prerogatives of the gods, they are above all 
mortals, who can by no means frustrate their decrees, 
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they will reward diiti%l worshippers, and punish the 
nep:ligent. 

Heaven and Earth, the progenitors of the gods, are 
represented by Dyaus and Prithivi. Hymns addressed to 
them include the following, “At the. festivals (I worship) 
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with offerings, and celebrate the praises of Heaven and 
Earth, the promoters of righteousness, the great, 
the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for rathivi 
their offspring, thus lavish, with the gods, the * 

choicest blessings, in consequence of our hymn. 

With my invocations I adore the thought of the beneficent 
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Father, and that mighty inherq^ power of the Mother. 
The prolific Parents have made dl creatures, and through 
their favours (have conferred) wide immortality on their 
offspring.” ... So closely did the old Hindus approach 
the Greeks and -Romans in their conceptions of Mother 
Earth and Father Heaven. In various passages, however, 
they are themselves spoken of as created, especially by 
Indra, who formed them out of his own body, and to 
The origin whom they do homage. How then was the 
of things, origin of things imagined ? The following ex- 
tract is from Sir Monier Williams’s metrical rendering of 
one of the most remarkable Vedic hymns. 

“ In the beginning there was neither nought nor aught, 

Then tliere was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming universe ? 

In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 

Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water ? 

Then there was neither death nor immortality, 

Then there was neither day nor night, nor light nor darkness, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 

Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 

Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete 

In wliich the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness.” 

But Dr. Muir^s literal translation gives a better notion 
of the original ; ‘‘ There was then neither nonentity nor 
entity ; there was no atmosphere nor sky above. What 
enveloped (all) ? Where, in the receptacle of wHat (was 
it contained) ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? Death 
was not then, nor immortality ; there was no distinction 
of day or night. That One breathed calmly, self-siVp- 
ported; there was nothing different from, or above it. 
In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in Darkness. 
All this was undistinguishable water. That One which 
lay void, and wrapped in nothingness, was developed by 
the power of fervour. . . , Who knows, who here can 

declare, whence has sprung, whence, this creation ? The 
gods are subsequent to the development of this (universe) ; 
^^ho then knows whence it arose*'? From what this 
creation arose, and whether (any one) made it or not, — he 
who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or 
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(even) lie does not kno'v^’ From this we see that man in 
the ancient Vedic times had progressed almost, if not 
quite, as far in speculation as to the origin of things as 
the latest and most advanced of men, and with as little 
definite result. 

Leaving aside Aditi, apparently a personifiication of 
universal Nature or Being, the mother of the gods 
(Adityas), and capable of setting people free imtara and 
from sin, but confessedly a difficult personifica- varuna. 
tion to explain, we pass to consider the characters of Mitra 
and Yaruna, sons of Aditi, frequently associated, and often 
in terpre table as daytand night. Yaruna is sometimes 
represented as visiWo ; and the two deities are said to 
mount on a car drawn by horses, and soar to the highest 
empyrean, and behold all things in heaven and earth. 
Sometimes the sun is called the eye of Mitra and Yaruna; 
and both jointly and separately they are termed king of 
all and universal monarch. Varuna has attributes like 
those of the Greek Ouranos, Latinised, as Uranus. He 
made the sun to shine ; the wind is his breath ; river 
courses are hollowed out by his command, and the rivers 
pour their water into the one ocean, but never fill it. He 
knows the lli^t of birds in the sky, the path of ships 
on the ocean, the course of the far-travelling wind, and 
beholds all the sacred things that have been .or shall be 
done. a® beholds as if he were close at hand. Whatever 
two persons sitting together, devise, Varuna the king 
knows it, as a third. He has unlimited control of men, 
and is said to have a thousand remedies; hence he is 
besought to show his deep and wide benevolence, and 
drive away evil and sin, Muir’s verse translation, almost 
literal, is so attractive that it demands quotation. 

‘‘ The mightyCior J on high, our deeds as if .at hand, espied ; 

The gods Icnow all men do, though men would fain their deeds 
disguise. 

’ Whoever stands, whoever haoves, or steals from place to place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell — the gods his movements trace. 

Wherever two together*plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small I)Ool he lies. ‘ 
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Whoever far beyond the sky should Aink hiS way to wing, 

He could not there elude the grasp oi Varuna the King. 

His spies descending from the skies glide all the world around, 
Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest bound. 
Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’er beyond the skies, 
Before the eyes of Varuna, the King, unfolded lies. 

The/ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes ; 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his dice. 

Those knotted nocfees which thou fling’st, 0 God, the bad to snare. 
All liars let thSha overtake, but all the truthful spare.” 

In this and in many 
other passages Varuna 
^appears as a moral Be- 
ing of high elevation. 
His forgiveness is im- 
plored by the Eishi or 
sacred bard ; and it is 
urged that wine, 
anger, dice, or 
thoughtlessness have 
led him astray. Very 
much the same at- 
tributes are ascribed 
to MiiJira and Varuna 
together as to the 
latter alone. It will 
be seen later how 
closely the Zftfoastrian 
Mithra resembles the 
Indian Mitra; and 
there cannot be mtich 
doubt that this con- 
ception of the Deity 
existed previous to the separation of the Indian from the 
Iranian (Persian) branch. Later, Varuna becftme specially 
associated with the rule over water, and was solicited to 
send flood and rain from the sky.o 
indra the I^idra and Agni, at first less important than 
^'godQfthe the foregoing, later grow'^in importance: they 
were bom of parents, and have various striking 
qualities, and there are many features of 
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personal description giv^. Indra, god of the clear sky, 
is handsome, ruddy or gc^en-haired, with long arms, but 
has endless forms which he can assume at will. He rides 
on a shining golden car drawn by two golden horses, 
which move more swiftly than thought ; he has a thunder- 
bolt and other weapons, and is exhilarated by the libations 
of soma pfFered by his worshippers. In many passages the 
known effects* of this favourite intoxicant ||j|ere supposed 
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to be felt by the gods. One of Indra’s especial functions 
is to encounter and vanquish the hostile demons of 
drought. As Muir says, the growth of these ideas is 
perfectly natural and intelligible to those who have wit- 
nessed the phenomena gf the seasons in India. “Indra 
is thus at once a terrible warrior and a gracious friend, 
a god whose shafts deal destruction to his enemies whiles 
they bring deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. 
The phenomena of thunder and lightning almost in- 
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evitably suggest tlie idea of a^nflict between opposing 
forces; even we ourselves often speak of the war or 
strife of the elements. * The worshipper would at one 
time transform the fantastic shapes of the clouds into 
the chariots and horses of his god, and at another time 
would seem to perceive in their piled-up masses the cities 
and castles which he was advancing to overthrow.’’ Ere- 
quently Ind^is saluted as the god most powerful over 
the external world, ‘Hhe most adorable of the adorable, 
the caster down of the unshaken, the most distinguished 
of living things.” His worshippers are enjoined to have 
faith in him, and his power is assorted against denials of 
scepticism. He has a love for mortals, and is the helper 
of all men, a wall of defence and a deliverer, hearing and 
answering , praters. He is supposed to be capable of 
bestowing all kinds of temporal benefits, and in fact 
arbitrarily to control the destinies of men. Yet the sim- 
plicity of the worshipper is sometimes shown by prayers 
that the god will prove his prowess, and statements that 
“ little has been heard of as done upon earth by one sucli 
as thou art.” Indra is especially the champion and 
guardian of the Aryan Hindus against the darker races 
whom they subjected. It appears almo§t as if the con- 
ception of Indra expanded with the advance of the Aryans 
over India, while that of Varuna declined, who is more 
directly related to the early common Aryan belief before 
India was reached, and which appears also in Zoroas- 
trian Ormuzd and, the Greek Ouranos. Another view 
regards Dyaus as the god whom Indra threw into the 
shade; answering to the difference between the time 
when in the more elevated and mountainous regions of 
Central Asia, the brilliant radiance of heaven was the 
holiest and most desirable thing, and the later time, in 
India, when the rainy sky was most longe4 for, and its 
representation as Indra became most popiuar. 

Passing by Parjanya, the thundering rain god, and 
Vayu, the wind, as less important deities, we find the 
The Maruta, Maruts, Rudras, or stornl gods, many in num- 
pr Btorm- ' ber, often associated with Indra and with Agni. 
gods, gouae extracts from one of the hymns addressed 
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to them Avill give a better ^ea of tlie conceptions attached 
to them than a description. “They shake with their 
strength all beings, even the strongest, on • earth and in 
heaven. . . . They who confer power, the roarers, 

the devonrers of foes, they made winds and lightnings by 
their powers. JChe shakers milk the heavenly \idders 
(clouds), roaming around they fill the earth with milk 
(rain). . . . Mighty you are, powerful, wonderful 
splendour, firmly rooted like mountains, (yet) lightly 
gliding along; — you chew up forests like elephants. 

. . Give, 0 "^Maruts, to. the worshippers strength 

glorious, invincible in battle, brilliant, wealth-conferring, 
pmiseworthy, known to all men. Let us foster our kith 
» and kin during a hundred winters.’^ (M. M.) 

The gods personifying the Sun, ilnder different phases, 
are Surya and Savitri, who are praised and described in 
the Veda with appropriate epithets; they are TheSun- 
drawn in cars by numerous horses, preserve all gods. Si^a 
things, enable men to perform their work, and savitri. 
see ml things, both the good and the bad deeds of mortals. 
Surya is sometimes said to be dependent on Indra, who 
causes him to shine and prepares his path. Pushan is 
another solar defty, a guide on roads and jour- 
neys, a protector and multiplier of cattle and 
of human possessions generally. A hymn addressed to 
him runs thus: “Conduct us, Pushan, over our road; 
remove dfitress, son of the deliverer; go on before us. 
Smite away from our path the destructive and injurious 
wolf which seeks after us. Drive away from our path 
tJio waylayer, the thief, the robber. ... 0 god who 

bringest all blessings, aiid art distinguished by thy golden 
spear, make wealth easy of acquisition. Convey us past 
our opponents ; make our paths easy to traverse ; gain 
strength for ife here.” Another hymn more emphatically 
prays the god for personal favours : “ Bring to us wealth 
suitable for men, and a manly suitable householder who 
shall bestow on us gifts. Impel to liberality, 0 glowing 
Pushan, even the maif* who would fain bestow nothing;* 
soften the soul even of the niggard'. Open ijp paths by 
wkch we may obtain food; slay our enemies; let our 
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designs succeed, 0 glorious god^' With him is sometimes 
associated Soma, and the two are celebrated together as 
the generators of wealth and preservers of the world. 

Soma, the god animating the exhilarating juice of the 
soma plant, probably a species of Asclepias^ seems to repre- 
sent Dionysus or Bacchus ajaong the early 
Indian gods. The whole of the hymns, 114 in 
BaccHuB or nupiber, of the ninth book of the feig-Veda are 
DionyBus. to him. Prof. Whitney says of him : 

“ The simple-minded Aryan people had no sooner perceived 
that under the influence of this liquid ^the individual was 
prompted to and capable of de^ds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; the plggit 
which afforded it became to them the king of plants ; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instru- 
ments used therefore were sacred.” The worsliip of Soma 
was very ancient, as it is mentioned in the Zend-avesta. 
To Soma are attributed almost all divine power and 
honours, especially in reference to his influence on the 
other gods and on his human votaries ; but his worship 
declined and almost wholly passed away with the early 
Vedic worship. 

Ushas, the goddess of dawn, has m%ny of the most 
beautiful hymns addressed to her. She is described as 
Uahas, the restoring consciousness, smiling like a flatterer, 
dawn awakening all creatures to cheerfulness, rousing 
goddeBB. • motion every living thing, borif ^gain and 
again, revealing the ends of the sky. “ Blessed Ushas,” 
says the worshipper, “ thou who, animated by strength, 
shinest forth with wonderful riches, may I obtain tthat 
renowned and solid wealth which consists in stout sons, 
numerous slaves, and horses.” (M.) Ushas is most usually 
described as the daughter of the sky, and is said to have 
the sun for her lover. The name Ushts (Ushasa) is 
identical with the Greek ’H(d 9 (Eds) and the Latin Aurora 
( = Ausosa)., . 

Agni, the god of fire (the Roman Ignis, the Slavonian 
Ogni), is a most prominent deit^, being only paralleled, 
Agni, tiie ill the number of hymns addressed to him, by 
god of Are. Indra. His characteristics aptly portray the 
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wonder with wliicli our farefatliers viewed fire. Agni is 
an immortal and messenger from and to the gods, who 
has taken up his abode with man. He is both sage and 
sacrificer, supreme director of religious ceremonies and 
duties. “ 0 Agni, thou from whom, as a newborn male, 
undying flames proceed, the brilliant smoke goes towards 
the sky, for as messenger thou art sent to the gods : thou 
whose power spreads over the earth in a moment, when 
thou hast grasped food with thy jaws, — like a dashing 
army thy blast goes forth ; with thy lambent flame thou 
seemest to tear up the grass, Btim, alone, the ever youth- 
ful Agni, men groom Ske a horse in the evening and at 
djtwn; they bed him as a stranger in his couch.’^ (M. M.) 
The wdi*ld and the heavens are made manifest at his 
appearance, after having been swallowed up in darkness. 
He is all-devouring, has a burning head, is thousand-eyed 
and thousand-horned ; his flames roar like, the waves of 
the sea, he sounds like thunder, and roars like the wind. 
He is described as having the highest divine functions 
of all kinds, and his votaries prosper and live long. He 
protects, and blesses the worshipper who sweats to bring 
him fuel, or wearies his’ head to serve him. Prayers were 
made to him for^all kinds of blessings, and for forgiveness 
for any sin committed through folly. The same simple 
familiarity in speaking to the gods which we have noticed 
before is s|en in such an address as this : “ If, Agni, thou 
wert a mortal, and I were an immortal, I would not 
abandon thee to wrong or to penury. My worshipper 
should not be poor, nor distressed, nor miserable.’’ That 
thei% was also an association of Agni with a future may 
be gathered from the following paraphrase. (M. W.) 

“ Deliver, mighty lord, thy worshippers, 

Purge us from taint of sin, and when we die, 

Deal mercifully with us on the pyre. 

Burning our bod^ps with their load of guilt, 

But bearing our eternafpart on high 
To luminous aJ)odes and realms of bliss, 

For ever there to dwell with righteous mon.” 


Tvaslitar is the artisan and shilful contriver, and in 
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many -ways answers to HepJ^aistos and Vulcan. Ho 
Tvaahtnr s^^^pens the iron axo of Brahmanaspati and 
forges the thunderbolts of Indra. All kinds of 
created powers are attributed to him. The Asvins are 
TiieAsTins earliest bringers of light in the morning 
* * ■ sky, before the dawn^ and are often connected 

with Surya; they were enthusiastically worshipped and 
praised, being hailed as chasers away of darkness, and 
described as the guardians of the slow and hindmost, as 
physicians restoring the lamCj blind, and sick, as placing 
the productive germ in all creatures, and as capable of 
renewing the youth of all. Censequently they were 
supplicated for varied blessings, and were begged to over- 
whelm and destroy the higgard who offered no oblations. 
It is thought by good authorities that these gods represent 
deified mortals who were at the same time swift in their 
movements and appeared to possess remarkable healing 
powers. 

A somewhat later god than these is variously known 
as Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati, and personifies the 
BraiuoanaB- worshipper, represented by the priest and sacri- 
patt ficer interceding with the gods, thus showing 
a distinct advance in moral ideas. The -^ord Brahman is 
one of the most difficult- in all Sanskrit, having been very 
diversely derived and explained ; but while in its highest 
use it came to denote the objective Self or Cause of the 
universe, it may have originally represented tftb impulse 
and striving towards the gods, then every sacred word, 
formula, ceremony, or act, and finally the priest. Brah- 
manaspati is represented as the god of prayer^ aiding 
Indra in conquering the cloud demon, and in some 
instances appearing to be identified with Agni. He is 
the offspring of the two worlds (Heaven and Earth), and 
is the inspirer of prayer, and by prayer acAmplishes his 
designs ; he mounts the chariot of the ceremonial ’ and 
proceeds to conquer the enemies*of prayer and of the gods. 
He is the guide and protector of tlie pious, whom he saves 
from calamities and blesses with wealth. 

Vishnu ig a god comparatively little mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, but attaining great importance later. He is 
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most characterised of old jjy the three steps by which he 
strode over the world ; by his threefold exist- ^ 
ence as fire on earth, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as the sun in the skjr ; or as the sun in his 
three positions of rising, culmination, and setting. Triple 
power and functions are variously asserted of him, and he 
is said to assist other gods. Only sometimes is he adored 
independently, ^ thus’: “Our hymns and praises have 
proceeded to Vishnu, the worker of many wonders : he 
is the wide-stepping, the 
exalted, whose primeval, 
creative wives are inde^ 
fatigable.” Often he is 
closely associated with 
Indra. How different 
a position he afterwards 
assumes we shall see 
later on. Most of the 
goddesses mentioned in 
the Veda we must omit 
reference to, as they are 
of less importance. 

It is in the later por- 
tions, the ninth and 
tenth books, Yain& and a 
Of the Rig- 
Veda, th«e we find a 
marked reference to the 
ideas of immortality and 
a future life, although 
they are not entirely wanting previously, as in passages 
wliore mortals are said to have attained immortality, or 
to have gone to the gods, who prolong their lives. Some- 
times, too, th€(«BOuls of ancestors, the fathers existing with 
the gods, are invoked. These ideas are in the later books 
especially connected with,Yama, the divine ruler of the 
spirits of the dead, by some supposed to represent the 
first man, and having ft twin sister, Yami (Max Muller 
dissents from this view). Sir Monier "Williams thus repre- 
sents Yama in verse : — 
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“ To Yama, mighty king, be gift|^nd 'homage paid. 

Ho was the first of men that died, the ■first to brave 
Death’s rapid rushing stream, the first to point the road 
To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

Ho power can rob lis of the home thus won by thee. 

0 king, we come ; the bom must die, must tread the path 
That thou hast trod — the path by which each race of men. 

In long succession, and our fathers, too, have passed. 

Soul of the dead ! depart; fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road— by which thy ancestors have gone ; 

.^iend to meet the god— to iheet thy happy fathers, 

■^o dwell in bliss with him. Fear nbfc to pass the guards— 
The four-eyed brindled dpgs^hat watoh for the departed. 
Betnm tmto thy home, 0 shtd-l T^ sin and shame 
Leave thou behind on mrthf assume a shining form — 

Thy ancient shape — ^refined and from all taint set free.” 

The two foiir-eyed dOOT areof interest in comparison 
with Cerberus, the dog of Tartarus. Yama is not repre- 
sented in the Rig-Veda, though he is in the later mytho- 
logy, as having anything to do with the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. His dogs are said to wander about 
among men as his messengers, and to guard the road to 
his abode; the dead are advised to hurry past them with 
all speed. When the remains of the deftd one have been 
placed upon the funeral pile, Agni, the god of fire, is 
besought not to scorch or consume him, but to convey 
him to the fathers as an ofiFering. “Let his eye go to 
the sun, his breath to the wind. Go to the and to 
earth, according to nature ; or go to the waters, if that is 
suitable for thee. As for his unborn part, do thou (Agni) 
kindle it with thy heat ; fyiih those forms of thine vrhich 
are aus|Hcions convey it to the world of the righteous.” 
The spirit is then imagined to enter upon a more perfect 
life in which all desires are fulfilled; occupation will dlso 
be found in fulfilling the pleasure of the gods. It must 
not be supposed that in a tipie when even the gods are 
represents as mcunying and indulging in soma, the 
heaven of the departs would bb idealised. 

The following pas^e will gite an idea of the virtues 
Virtnmt for wbieh heaven was given : “ Let him depart 
nmudwiiqrto those l^ip through rigorous abstraction are 
EMvttt igyxndble; - ^ combatants 
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in battles, to the heroes \qlio l^a'Ve there sacrificed their 
lives, or to those who have bestowed thousands of largesses. 
Let him depart, Yama, to those austere ancient lathers 
who have preached and promoted sacred rites.” These 
fathers are in some hymns held hp as objects of admira- 
tion to their descendaiiitS ; their d«|Scenaants supplicate 
their good will, deprecate •w^h, and pray for their 
protection. They are ^te them wealth, long 

life, and offspring, Ih^W >jftre,^^P<feed to rej<j|pe in 
libations and sacrificial food^ 8hd5|Mtldh>e in thousands to 
the sacrifices. , - * 

As to future pnnisbfiient, ^^tho tenth book 

of.the Big-Veda prayed to COiufign tp the lower darkness 
the man who injures his worshipper; but it is Tatars 
not always certain that this mwer darkness 
signifies a placC of pnnishih^nt. the ninth book Soma 
is said to hurl the hated apd irreiigioas into the abyss ; 
but references to future ppmshment are confessedly vague 
and indistinct in thb Hig-V eda. 

One of the finest of mo hymns of the Big-Yeda is the 
121st in the tenth book, thus translated by Max Mfiller : — 
“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
light — He was tfie rally bom Lord of all that is. He 
established the earth, and the s^j—Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our aaori|^? (This last clause is 
repeated after each verse.) „ 

“ He w8o gives life, He who gives strength ; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire; whose 8h§,dow is 
immortality ; whose shadow is death. 

“ He who through Hfir power is the pnly King of the 
breathing and awakening world; He who governs all, 
man and beast. 

“ He whose Mwer these snowy mountains, whose power 
the sea proclaims, with the distant riVer— He whose these 
legions are as it were His two arms. 

“ He through whom tim sky is bright and the earth 
firm. He through whom the heaven was es^blished, nay 
the highest heaven, who measured out the light in 
the air. 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His 
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^vill, look up, treuibliiig inw:!rdly ; He over wlioui tlio 
vising sun sliiuos lortli. 

“ Wherever \]u) iniglity water-clouds went, wliore they 
placed the seed and lit the lire, thence arose He who is 
1 lie only life of the briglit gods. 

‘‘Ho Avho hy His might looked even over Ihe waior- 
c'louds, the clouds wliich gave strength and lit the sacri- 
fice, He wlio is Hod above all gods. 

May He not destroy us, He the creator of the earth ; 
or He the rigid eons who created the heaven ; Ih' who also 
created th(‘ bright and mighty waters! ’’ 

Idius w<‘- hav<^ contemplated in 'the earliest Vcdic hymns 
a s(‘ries of c(mcoptions of distinct cleitu^s asscuaated wit h 
ihe pow(‘rs of Nature, and correspondingly 
monotiie^m i^it^mcd. It is only later that tla* iilca seems 
and to arise that th(‘So were all represfudations of 
pantheism. aspects of ono power, and sonu'times 

this appears to jn'oceed from a desire to inagndy the 
particular god whose praises arc being s})ecially cel(d)ral(‘d : 
later, new nanu'S were used to signiiy these more enlarged 
conc(‘ptioTis, such as Visvakannau and Prajapati, not 
limited to any particular department, but bfdu'ved to be 
tlie divine powers governing the eai‘tli. Anotlier kind 
of expression shows an early form of ])ant]i( ism, ideiiti ty- 
ing the godhead with Nature: Tims Aditi is tlu' sky, 
Addi is tlK‘ air, Afliti is the mother and fatJt/^r and son. 
Aditi is all tlie gods and the five, classes of nieii. Aditi 
is whatever has boon born. Aditi is whabwen- shall be, 
born.” tM.) 

Visvakarman dit first a name of Indra.'), ilio gn'at 
arcliib'ct of thf3 universe, is in the tmith book of' tin* Itig- 
visva- Veda represented as tlie. all-s(‘(‘ing god, who has 
karman. qu every side eyes, faces, arm;s, and I’eet, the 
fatluu' genc^rator, wlio knows nil Avorlds, and gives ih(3 
gods t heir names. Similar aitribub'S are in otlua’ hytiins 
ascribed to other divine beings, such as Brahman, Pra- 
japati, etc. ; th(‘So being probably by different authors. 
AVe see here the product of the most advanced thought 
armmg these early Aryans, including a singular variety 
of* attmnpts to express the Ihonghts to which the great 
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phoiiomeiia ()f the univ(*rso. |^avG rise in ilioir uiinds. That 
thoso conceptions sliould be vague and often discordant 
and confused, and sliould include much that is puerile, is 
to bo expected, when we remember tliat the sum of 
human tliouglit up to the present day is “ man cannot l>y 
searching find out God.” 

Sir Monier Williams thus expresses his mature con- 
clusions on some important points: The Vedic hymns 
cont.ain no allusion to the doctrine of transmi- Absence of 
grai ion of souls, which is a conspicuous char- later Hindu 
iicteristic of the Hindu creed in the later 
system. Nor do they afford any sanction to the proliibi- 
li(fii of widow marriages, the encouragement of child- 
marriages, the iron rules of caste, and the interdiction ol' 
foreign travel. Nor is there in them any evidence that 
the p(?rsonifications of the forces of nature were n^pro- 
semted by images or symbols carved out of Wood or stone.” 
Animals were Idlled for sacrifices as well as for food, and 
W(^ (ind no trace of the objection to eat the flesh of cows, 
wiiich became so sirong at a- later period. 

TIk^ people of the Vedas appear to have inhabited the 
Punjab, and to hc\ve only gradually extended their power 
into the tracts watered by the Jumna 
Gang<‘S. Evc‘ry father of a family at first was of early 
(mtiiled to act as priest in his own fainil}^, 

(‘very chiqf in his own tribe; but as the hymns or 
pray(*rs or offei;ings began to grow elaborate^, th(‘,ro was a 
tendiUKy to restrict worship, especially on im])ortimt 
occasions, to special priests, who knew the approved 
iiymns or the prayers which had been believed to bo 
sncc(\s.sful. In time it became apart of the chief’s credit 
to retain about him favourite or nof-ed priests, and their 
officers, like tlu^se of the chiefs, tendcMl to be('ome liere- 
ditary. Groat gifts were lavished upon the priests by the 
kings, and many of the Vedic hymns commend this 
practice. Some of the hyfnns themselves were composed 
by kings; and the Rislvs gradually asserted themselves 
so far as to claim superior rank to the temporal rulers, and 
erect themselves into a distinct caste of Brahmans; this 
position was not, ho’wever, acquired wilhout a struggle. 
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Spooial families ^voro disfciiigwislied l)y sjmibols, such as 
(lie number and arraiigemcnt of their locks of liair. or 
their being sliavcn in pecailiar ways. 

As to morals under tliis refjitne, it appears that o]io 
wile was the rule, while a plurality was tolcTated ; women 
Morals marry a second time, and a|)p{\ar io 

have had some freedom of choice. Immorality 
was by no moans unknown, and Indra is said to liavo 
declared that “ the mind of a woman was ungov(‘niable, 
and liei* temper fickle.^^ Untruth was condemned, and 
the gods were said to punish lying; thiiwes and roblxTs 
are mentioned as infesting th6‘ Jiighways or stealing 
se(*ret.ly. Liberality and fidelity were held in liigli ('ste(*ni. 

How forcible is the contrast between tin' benefiee.iic<‘ 
and the brightness, the helplhlness and the kindliness of 
the gods, as imagined by the earlier Aryans, and the 
severity, the ruthlessness, the cruelty, ai'terwar< Is associated 
with Hindu gods. Direct access to tlie gods, dii ect Ixmo- 
1its in return for prayer and offerings ; inteusd y ol’ ])rayer 
and meditation, fervency of petition, inevitahly seem ing 
l)lessiug, these are cardinal features of the oarl}^ Jlimlu 
rc'ligioii. 

The Sama-Veda, and the Yajnr-Vefla ar(‘ smaller eol- 
lections formed mainly outof the Kig-Veda, but eousider- 
The other tffdy modified; the Ibrmei* in vers('., rehiting to 
Vedas, the Soma offering, the lai ter in pijf;)si‘, nhiting 
to tlie other sacrifices. The Yajiir-Vcda b(‘longs to a 
period when the Aryans had progressed into J<]asiern 
Tiidia, iiud wluni the Brahmans had accpiired snjn’ejnaey. 
The fourth great Vedic collection, tlu^ Atlia.rva-\h‘da, 
belongs io a still later period, probably tliat of tlie Binh- 
manas, and contains the hymns and services then in ns(‘, 
modified or developed from the Vedic timy. They (‘xhihit, 
a growHi of belief in evil powers, and Contain a s(‘i‘i(‘s 
r)f formulas designed to protect against these, and against 
diseases and noxious animals* and plants, together with 
eursings of enemies, and niagic^verses ahont all hinds of 
daily events, designed to counteract nntavonrable ev(‘n!s. 
This A"eda contains a great number of words used by tla^ 
jx'oplo. 
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Xot yefc ^viUihi i]i(3 of ^latos and ndatiou to 

l<iio\viL ])(‘rsous, wo conic to the next great division of 
ancient Jliiiflu literature, tlie Brahmanas, wliicli tlo 
(‘ xliibit to us a- fully d(‘velopcd sacrificial system, Braiimanas. 
a,nd are intended for tlio use of the priests or Brahmans. 
AVe lind Jiere a series of prose <f)ni positions describing 
the cojinection of the sacred songs and words witli the 
sac'i’iHcaal rites. They may date from the seventh or 
(‘iglitli centuries n.c. We see in them, as in the (aise ot‘ 
so many priesthoods, the tendency to elaborate, to develop 
a ritual which could only be carried out by an liereditary 
caste, and wliich funiiSied a means of demanding huge, 
(*(^ltril)utions from t,hf3 votaries. The length of the Braii- 
iinuja.s themselves is wearisome, and is matched by their 
dogmatic assc^rtion and their complex symbolism. Each 
of the collections of A/^edic hymns has its proper Brahmanas, 
th(‘r(i being iio fewer than eight Brahmanas to the Sania- 
Vt.Mla. Jh‘si(les ceremonial directions, these Brahmanas 
('ontaiii numerous materials for tr 3 ,cmg the growth of 
Hindu religious ideas. In one stoi^of a king Human 
wlio luid no son, after extolling the benefits sacrifice. 
Unit a son lirin.i^s, the king offers, if a son be liorn to 
him, to sacritico liim to Vanina. AVhen the son was born 
and was told oi* liis destiny, he refused, and hdt liis 
fadiers lioiue. Disapjxmitcd of his victim, Vanina 
afdieted tl^e lather with dropsy. Tlie son wandering for 
years in Hio jbrest, at last found a Brahman hermit in 
distress, wliose second son voluntarily oliered to be sold 
in order that ho might bo sacrificed instead of the king's 
son. Einally the substitute, by the virtue of \A:nlie. 
])rayers, was released from saerilice. Another narrative 
deseribes liow the gods killed a man lor their Animal 
victim, and tjie ]>art of him lit lor saerilice sacrifice, 
entei-ed successively into a horse, an ox, a sheep, and a 
goat, whicli Averc all' sacrificed in turn. The sacrilicial 
element remaincid longestdu th(‘ goat, wliich thus becaiue 
s])ecially fit for sacidlice^ Here we inaA" see how an intro- 
(IuccmI human sacrifice may have been replaced by animal 
sacntic’e. 

In tlio Satapatha-Brahmaiia, perh:ij)s tlie most interest' 
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iiig of all these books, there found an early tradition 
Tradition of of a flood. Maiiii, a holy man, was warned by 
a flood, a flsh that a flood would sweep away" all erea- 
tures, but he Avould rescue him. He was directed to 
build a sliip and enter it when the flood rose ; ho did so, 
and fastened the fish #o the ship, and was drawn by it 
beyond the northern mountains. When the flood sub- 
sided Manu was the only man left; a dauglitc'r Avas 
mysteriously born to him by Aurtue of religious rites, and 
ultimately the Avorld was peopled Avith the sons of Mann. 
In later times it Avas said that the fish Avas an incarnation 
oi* Brahma, Avho assumed thatlbihn in order to preserv»^ 
Manu. » 

'hlie (locti’ine of immortality is more definitely presented 
in tJio same Brahmana than in the Vedic hymns. 
Immortality. toilsome religious rites beeonn'. 

* immortal. Death complained to tla* gods tlmt. 
men Avould follow their example. The gods enneied t liar 
no being should thenceforward become imniortnl in Jiis 
own body, but shouJ|| first present his body to Deatli. 

A remarkable passage sIioavs that the ancient Bndi- 
niaiis had a very advanced conception abont tluj snn : 
Idea of the “ The suii never sets nor ris^s. Wlnm peopl(‘- 
Sim’s course, think to themselves the sun is sefting, lie only 
(dianges about after reaching the end of tlie flay, and 
makes night beloAv and day to Avhat is on tlio other sidf*. 
ddien wdien people think he rises in the mornin'g, Ik^ only 
shifts him.^^ielf abont after reaching the end of the niglii, 
and makes day beloAV", and night to Avhat is on th(‘. other 
side. In fact he iioA-er does set at all.” 

There seems little doubt that the origin and establish- 
ment of the caste system Avas largely due to the successful 
Origin of assertion by the Brahmans of their superior 
caste. rank, combined Avitli the growtli of a class of 
cultivators distinct from the Avarriors, avIio at first AVfTo 
the great majority of the i>oople. By this time the coii- 
queriug Aryans liad sprearl themselv(.‘s over the ba,sin 
ot the Jumna and (xonges, and \he Brahmans found it 
neccbsary and advantageous to show that they had a 
]nore noble, poAverful, and important religion than the 
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aborigines wliom tlioy coiKjiiered. Oonsequently we meet 
wo th such «nssertions as tlie following: “ Verily geif-assertlon 
the gods do nob eat the food offered by t hi' of brahmans, 
hing wlio is without a purohita (family priest).” In the 
Atharva-Veda, “May perfect, unceasing and victorious 
power acc'rue to tliose whose purohita I arn. I perfect 
their kingdom, their might, their vigour, their strength. 
AVith this oblation I cut off the arms of their enemies.” 
''This development was accompanied with the development 
of ceremonial to such an extent that several classes of 
pric'sts were required. 

It. is exceedingly difficult, without entering into great 
(Uliiil, to give an idea of the contents of the Brahmaiuis. 
Assuming the older ceremonials to be known, Nature of the 
they comment upon every detail supposed to Brahmanas. 
reipiiro explanation, discuss the meaning of particular 
\’(*rses or even of the metres used, and furnish explami- 
tions of the origin of the sacrifices, frequently consisting 
of legends and myths, often told very diffusely. A few 
exlrn.cls, somewhat abbreviated, from Mr. Eggeling's 
tianslation of parts of tho Satapatha-Brahmana may giv(‘, 
sdiiKi iiolion of tlieir contents. 

l^lvc'ry Bralinii^nical householder, from the period of 
setting up a household fire of his own, was enjoined to 
perform two montlily sacrifices, one at new the Household 
other at full moon, each lasting two da3^s. The sacrifices, 
lirsl- was fast day, in which the fire-jdacos were swept 
and trimmed, and tho fires lighted, and tho Brahman and 
liis wife took the vow to abstain from meat and some 
otli(*r I'oods, to cutoff the beard and hair, except tho (U’f'st- 
loek ; to slo('p on the ground in one of tho chief iire- 
huus(‘S ; and to observe silence. “ Ho who is about to 
outer on tho vow touches water, Avhile standing between 
tiio fsacriliciai*) fires, with his face turned to- 
wards the east. Tho reason why ho touches 
water is, that man is (sai;rilicially) impure on account of 
his sj)eakiug untruth,— and because by that act an internal 
purilicatioii is (‘ftbcted,^for water is indeed (sacrificial!}^) 
pni*('. . . . Looking toAvards the lie enters on tho 

vow, with the text, ^ 0 Agiii, Lord of A'ows ! T Avill keep 
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tli(‘ vow! May I bo oqnal to it, may I siK'Cood in it!’ 
For Agiii is' Lord of Vows to tlie gods, and it is to liim 
tlunotore tliat lio- addresses those words.” As to the 
fasting, it is contended tliat the essence of the 
Fastinff. consists in fasting ; for the gods see i h r( nigh 

tlin iiiiucl of in mi, and when lie takes the vow they know 
tijjifc h(5 means to sacrifice to them next inofning, and 
betake themselves to his house. It would then be uuIh'- 
coming in him to take food before they have oaten, and 
he may only eat what is not oifered in' sacrifice, whicli 
must be only what grows in the forest. 

Every night and morning a burht-offering of fresh milk 
had to be made to Agni, and on the morning of the sacti- 
ficial day, the householder chose his Brahman or superin- 
tending priest, an official who now becomes promimait — 
this class having indeed been no doubt the originator ot tln^ 
modern Brahmans. Then follows a most complex sorii's 
of directions and explanations as to the various offerings. 

Equally elaborate are the directions given for tlu) cere- 
mony of establishing sacrificial fires by a young house- 
EstaWish- Four officuitors were recpiiriul l)esid(is 

ment of the sacriflcer ; they erected two sheds or lire- 
houses by strict rules, and the fire was to bo 
produced afresh by friction, or from certain 
definite sources, and placed upon the carofidly purified 
fire-place. Towards sunset the sacriflcer invoke^d tlu' gods 
and ancestors thus: ‘‘Gods, fathers, fathers, "gods ! I 
sacrifice, being whom I am ; neither Avill I exclude him 
whose I am; mine OAvn shall be the offering, mine own 
the toiling, mine OAvn the sacrifice!” lie and liis Avife 
then entered the respective houses, and received with 
A^arioiis ceremonies tAVO pieces of Avood specially jircqiarcMl 
for reproducing the sacred fire tlie next morning. The 
oiferings Avhicli folloAved A\x*ro chiefly of rice and cdarifical 
butter. Later the sacriflcer, having honoured the jndests 
by Avashing their feet and giving them perfumes, etc., and 
given to each his share, invited them to eat. The Soma 
ceremony, according to tlie Brahmanas, is still more dc- 
vedoped ; but it is quite impossible to compress au account 
of it into a short space. 
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The Vedas and tlie Braiimanas in time provi'd insulli- 
cieiit for securing the liold of the priestly class oii the 
people. Tile next great group of compositions The 
wer(5 the Upaiiishads or mystical doctrine. Upanishads. 
Some ot* tliese are contained in a class of writings supple- 
mentary to the Brahmanas, known as the • Aranyakas, or 
forest-books, intended for those Brahmans who, after 
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liaving perfornK'd all ilio ditties of a, .student and a liouse- 
liold(n', retired to the forest to spend tlioir roniainiiig days 
in contemplation. The ;iimrd Upauishad is said hj" native 
authorities to mean “to .set ignorance at rest by revealing 
the knowledge of the supreme, sjhrit its real otyniolo- 
giciil nieaning is a se.ssion, especially ot pupils round a 
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teacher. These books conset^iiently became the most 
important Vedic treatises lor learned Hindus. Max Miiiler 
considers that although the Upanishads are later tliaii tlie 
Hrahmanas, their germs already existed in ihe Rig- Veda; 
and the earliest of them, he says, will always maintain 
a place in the literature of the world among the most 
astounding productions of the human mind in any ago 
and in any country. 

The Khandogya Upanishad, which continues the suc- 
cession of the Sama-Veda, is one of the most im])orta,iit 
The syllable Hindu philosophical books. It begins by tlui 
Oiii- astonishing advice (to tlte Western mind), ‘‘ Let 
a man meditate/’ or as some translate it, Let a man 
Svorship’ the syllable Om.” The real meaning is, iirst, 
that by prolonged repetition of the syllable, the thonglits 
should be^rawn away from all other subjo(‘ts and c‘on- 
centrated on the subjects of which that syllable was the 
symbol. It was the beginning of the Veda, and the 
essence of it, the symbol of all speech and all life. Oiu 
therefore represented man’s physical and mental powers, 
and especially the spirit or living principle, and this is 
identified later with the spirit in the sun or in nature-; 
and the beginning of this Upanishad teaches that no 
sacrifices, however perfectly peiTormed, can secure salva- 
tion, while meditation on Om alone, or what is meant 
by it, will secure salvation or immortality, h^inally th(3 
discussion readies the highest philosophical sub](5cts. The 
The ori^un of declaration that the origin of the world is other, 
the world in ‘Mor all beings take their rise from the tdlier, 

ether. ether; ether is older tliaii 

these, ether is their rest,” has a striking signiti(‘arice wlimi 
compared with the sentiments and speculations of jihilo- 
sophers at the British Association in 18SS. But there 
is a further elevation of the ether, which includes more 
than the pliysical, for after defining Brahman as tlui 
immortal with three -feet in heiwen, the IJ])auishad sa ys : 
“ The Brahman is the same as tl^p ether which is around 
ns ; and the ether which is around us is tlie same as the 
ether which is within us. And tlie ether which is within, 
that is the ether within the heart. That ether in the 
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heart is omnipresent and ivichanging. He who knows this 
obtains omnipresent and unchangeable happiness.’’ (M.M.) 

The highest doctrine of the Upanishad, according to 

Max Muller, is that the human 

Brahinau recognised Atman 
his own Self or “At- or self- 
man” as a mere 
limited reflection of the Highest 
Self, and aimed at knowing his 
own Seif in the Highest Self, 
which may be identified with 
the Divine Being, the* Absolute, 
of W estcrn philosophers. Through 
that knowledge ho was to return 
to the ilighesb One and to regain 
his identity with it. “Hero to 
know was to bo, to know the 
Atman was to be the Atman, and 
the reward of that highest know- 
ledge after death was freedom 
tVom now births, or immortality.” 

This Atman was also the source 
of all visible existence, identical 
Avith the Brahman and the Sal, 
t he true and real, which exists in 
th('. beginning and for ever, and 
gives rise*\o every kind of exist- 
ence. Although there is much 
associated with this philosophy 
that seems trivial or fanciful, it ’ 
contains the essence of pantheism ; 
mo(hn’n philosophers find it hard 
to advance really further than 
the ancient Hindus. There are 
many roforcncos to the sacrifices 
and to ptu’liotdar gods, aad it is 
said that he who knows. or medi- 
tates on the sacrifices as enjoined, has his reward in 
diflerent worlds with the gods for certain periods of time, 
till at last he reaches the true Brahman. In this state 
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lie neither rises nor sets, he 4s alone, standiiir^ in the 
centre; to him who thus knows this doctrine 'M.lie sun 
does not rise and does not set. For him there is day, 
once and for all.’’ 

The meditation on the live senses is one of the most strik- 
ing* ; Init the one which follows must be quoted as express- 
ing Olio of tho essential expositions of Brahman philosophy. 

All this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on that 
(visible world) as beginning, ending, and breathing in it 
(the Brahman). 

Now man is a creature of will.^ According to what his 
will is in this world, so will he be when ho has departed 
this life. Let him therefore have this will and belief. 

“ Tho intelligent, whose body is spirit, whoso form is 
light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature is lik('. (?tlicr 
(omnipresent and invisible), from whom all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed ; he who 
embraces all this, who never speaks, and is never sur- 
prised, — 

“ He is my self within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a mustard 
seed, smaller than a canary seed, or the kernel of a canary 
seed, lie also is my self within the heart, greater than 
heaven, greater than all these worlds. 

“ He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never 
speaks and who is never surprised, he, my self within 
the heart, is that Brahman. When I shall have dcpartofl 
from hence, I shall obtain him (that Self).” (M.M.) 

In the Talavakara Upanishad occurs the tbl lowing 
notable passage: “ That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed, that alone laiow as 
Brahman, not that which people here ador^‘. : That whicli 
docs not think by mind, and by whicli, they say, mind 
is thought: That which does not see by tlio eye, and by 
which one sees the eyes : That which does not liear by 
tho car, and by which the ear is heard : That wliicli does 
not breathe by breath, and by which breath is drawn, 
that alone know as Brahman, not that which pe.ople liero 
adore.” (M.M.) This Upanishad is asserted to rest on 
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penance, restraint, and «acrlfico ; “ the Vedns are its 
]iinl)S, tlio True is its abode. He who knows tliis Upan- 
ishad, and lias shaken off all evil, stands in the endless 
uiiconrjuorable world of heaven.’’ 

The Svetasvatara contains a more fully developed 
doctrine, although it at tinjes identifies the Brahman or 
liighest self with several of the lower divini- TiieSveta- 
i-ios. It teaches the unity of souls in the one svatara. 
and only self ; the unreality of the world as a series of 
lignients of the mind, as phenomenal only. There is no 
(•volution of the Brahman; he is absolute and does not 
directly create. He deputes that office to Isvara or ]>vr«, 
ifio Jjord, Brahman under the semblance of a personal 
creating and governing god. 

It is interesting to compare the pantheism of this 
ITpanishad with previous expressions. Thus, “I know 
that great Person of sunlike lustre beyond the darkness. 
A man who knows him truly, passes over death; there 
is no other path to go. This whole universe is filled by 
iliis Person, to whom there is nothing superior, from 
whom there is nothing different, than whom there is 
nothing smaller pr larger, who stands alone, fixed like a 
ti*oe in the sk}^ That which is beyond this world is 
witliout form and without suffering. They who know 
it, become immortal, but others suffer pain indeed. . . . 
Its liands^and feet are everywhere, its eyes and head are 
everywhere, its ears are everywhere, it stands cncom- 
])assing all in the world. Separate from all the senses, 
yet rellecting the qualities of all the senses, and it is the 
lord and ruler of all, it is the great refuge of all.” (M.M.) 

Ccriaiii of the narratives incidentally introduced into 
the ITpauisliads show a still further development of what 
is dimly visil Jo in the Eig-Veda, and still more clearly 
expressed in the Brahmanas, namely, a struggle between 
the good or bright gods (devas) and the evil spirits. In 
one ot‘ these Iiidra, as chief of the devas, and Virokana, 
chiof of the evil spirits, are represented as. seeking in- 
strnetion of Prajapati, as a supreme god. Prajapati said, 
“ The self wliich is free from sin, free from old age, from 
deatli and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
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nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must 
search out, that it is which we must try to understand.’' 
(M.M.) The two seekers desire to realise that self, and 
are led on by successive stages of illusion, Virokana being 
easily satisfied with the idea that the body is the self; 
but Indra persists in inquiries, and finally learns that the 
real self is the knower or seer as distinct from the mind 
or the eye as instruments. 

Another TJpanishad introduces in full expression the 
doctrine of transmigration. The immortality of the Self 
Transmiffra- is taught, and that after death some are born 
tiouof souls, agaixi as living beings, some enter into stocks 
and stones. He, the highest Person, who wakes in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
ho indeed is called the Bright, he is called Brahman. 

. . . There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts ; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive him within their Self, to Ibem 
belongs eternal peace. . . . He, the Brahman, cannot 

1)0 reached by speech, by mind, or by the eye Ho 
cannot be apprehended, except by iwlio says : lie is. 
Wlum all desires that dwell in the heart cease, then the 
mortal becomes Immortal, and obtains Brahman.” 

Max Muller sums up the purpose of the Upauishads as 
being “to show the utter uselessness, nay the rnir,>chievoiis- 
Purposeof ritual performances; to condemn 

the every sacrificial act which has for its motive a 
Upauishads. qj. hope of reward; to deny, if not ilio 

existence, at least the exceptional and exalted clnirncior 
of the devas, and to teach that there is no hope of salvation 
and deliverance, except by the individual self recognising 
i ho true and universal Self, and finding rof t t here, wliero 
alone rest can be found.” 

So worked the human mind in India thousands of years 
ago, and produced these books df wisdom, believed to l)o 
directly revealed, mixed with much that is childisli ; so 
grew that highly artificial sacerdotal system by wliich 
the Brahmans gained that supremacy in India which 
they have never wholly lost. 
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rinilE very mass of the Vedic sacred literature became 
I its baiio. No one could learn it all and understand 

it all. 'riiere arose a need for condensed statements of 

:u 
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the revealed truth and the ]%ws of cereinouial, and \\i\ 
have these in the form of Sutras, or collociioiis 
The Sutras. tersely giving the mosh iie(uliiil 

information; and these were composed by dilferent 
autliors for different Bralimanical families, and are exroed- 
ingly numerous. They are based upon the Vedas and 
the subsequent Bralimanas, and exhibit many of the 
peculiarities of the Vedic language. They give us j'or 
the first time a full account of the castes, composed at a 
time contemporaneous with the rise and spread of Bud- 
dhism. 

During the same period, probably about 500 r>.o., there 
arose, contemporary with Buddha, a number of rationahst 
Rationalist philosopliers, who, while accepting the auihoi il y 
phiiosopherarof the Vedas and the supremacy of tlu^ Jhuh- 
mans, speculated freely on questions of pliilosoph}^ and 
tlie moral government of the universe. Biually tlieso 
wore arranged in six main systems of teaching, some- 
times called the six Shastras. Which of these is tlie. 
The six earlier cannot yet bo considered settli§cl. But 
Shastras. ^ great deal is common to most of the sysitmis, 
and is still held by the majority of educated Jliudiis. 
Such articles of common belidf are : flic eternity of tlie 
Common soul, both the supremo soul or Brahman and 
tenets, f^j^e individual soul or Atman; the eteniily of 
matter, or that substance out of which the universe is 
evolved; that the .soul -can only exercis(3 tiff night and 
will when invested with some bodily iorni and joined to 
mind, and has in succ5i||sive ages become manifest as 
Brahma, Vislmu, Siva, etc., and in the form of men ; 
that the union of the soul with the borlyis a bondage*, 
and in the case of men produces misery; that eonsi*- 
([uenccs inevitably follow acts, whether good or l)ad, and 
these are partly suffered in heaven or ftell, and partly 
have to bo worked out tlu'ough continual trausinigral/ions 
of the soul in 1|iaried animal, anaterial, or liiglier i'onns ; 
that this transmigration is tho^ explanation of all (*vil, 
but the soul bears the consequences of its own acts only, 
though these may have taken place in an inconceivable 
number of past existences, not recolloeted ; and finally 
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tliai i lio groat aim of philosophy to produce indifference 
in tliought, feeling and action, and to enable the in- 
dividual 1o return to the condition of sijalple soul. 

Tlie terseness of these Sutra philosophies may be illus- 
trated from the Nyaya of Oautama (a philosopher distinct 
Irom the great Buddha), ^ Deliverance’' from the Howto 
misery of repeated births ; is to be thus at- attain eman- 
iaine(i; “Misery, birth, activity, , fault, liaise 
notions ; on the removal of these in turn (beginning with 
t he last), there is the removal also of that which precedes 
it; ihen ensues final emancipation.’^ (M*W,) A Hindu 
( omraent on this is as fdlloWs : “ I'rom false notions pro- 
(*(hkI partiality and prejudice ; thence come the faults of 
(leirac-tion, envy, delusion, intoxication,, pride, avarice. 
Act ing with a body, a person commits injury, theft, and 
nn lawful sensualities — ^becomes false, harsh, and slander- 
ous. This vicious activity produces demerit. But to do 
acts of charity, benevolence, and .service with the body; 
to bo truthful, useUi, agreeable in speech, or given to 
re])etition of the Veda; to be kind, disinterested, and 
reverential — these produce merit. Hence merit and 
(lomorit are fostered by activity. This activity Baaefuiness 
is the cause of vile^as well as honourable births, of activity. 
Attendant on birth is pain. That comprises the feeling 
of distress, trouble, disease and sorrow. Emancipation is 
the cessation of all these. What intelligent person will 
not desire (ftnancipation from all pain ? ” 

This system, with its supplement, the Vaiseshika, 
toadies the eternity of material atoms, and also of the 
supreme Soul and of individual souls. The The Sankhya 
Sankliya philosophy is still more positive on pMiosophy. 
tlieso points, and says : “ There cannot bo the pro- 
duction of something out of nothing ; that which is not 
( ainiot be dGvelf)ped into that which is.” It recognises 
tluit there is a being or essence, which evolves or j)ro- 
dueos everything else, togeijier with Souls which neither 
produce nor are producecj, but become united with the 
world-ovolver in varied degrees. The development of 
these ideas in later Hindu theology and philosophy will 
be rofeiTed to hereafter. 
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The Yoga philosophy is the foundation of much of tlio 
asceticism of the Hindu. It directly acknowledgos the 
supreme Bein^,.aid aims at teaching the human soul to 
The Yoga attain perfect union with the supreme Soul, 
phuoaophy. it .W6 have the fuller development of the 
benefits of conteipapUting the syllable Om, tlie symbol 
of the deity. Mental ooncentratien is facililatcMl by 
bodily restraint and postures, religious observances, sup- 
pression of the breath, restraint of the senses, etc., aiul 
by these in their varied forms, the devotee is supposed to 
attain union with the supreme Being, even in the present 
life. . c 

The remaining chief systems of philosophy, the Jaiinini 
and the Vedanta, are mainly concerned with ritual, '^flio 
former may be said to have made a god of ritual, and 
appealed to the Veda as infallible. The Vedanta prof esses 
to be based upon the Upanishads and their pantheism. 

Much of the ceremonial of the Hindus was also very 
early condensed in Sutra form, and^very school had its 
own forin. Several of these, preceding the celebrated 
laws of Maim, have come down to us. Tliey 
^ *are a hind of manual composed by the Vedic 
teachers for use in their respective sclrools, and only later 
put forward as binding on Aryans generally. The “lu- 
Gautama’s stitutes of the Sacred Lavv,’^ ascribed fo 
Institutes. Gautama, begins by acknowledging the Verla 
as the source of the sacred law, and proceed^ to fix ibo 
period and mode of initiation of a Brahman, and i]m 
rites of purification after touching impure things. Here, 
is a specimen of these rites. 

« Turning his face to the east or to the north, he sliall 
purify himself from personal defilement. Sealed in a 
Rites of pure place, placing his right arm belwem \i\s 
purification, knees, arranging his dress (#i’ his sneritieial 
cord) in the manner required for a sacrifice to the gods, 
he shall, after., washing his hands up to tko wrist tfirf^e 
or four times, silently, sip water that readies bis licart, 
twice wipe his lips, sprinkle his* feet and bis head, I ouch 
the cavity in the head with his right' hand, and place it 
on the crown of his head and on his navel.*' 
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Sliideiils of 1]io Vedas liad to sludy each for twelve 
years, bat might restrict ^heir study to one Veda only. 
After the Veda had been stiidied, he might xiiofour 
elioose which order of Brahmans he would orders of 
enter; that of the student* the householder, the 
aseotie, or the hermit in the woods. The ascetic was re- 
(juired io live by alms, to restrain every desire, 
and nuuntain an attitude of indifference towards 
all. creatures, whether they did him an injury or kindness. 
The liennit was^ live in the forest; and subsist on roots 
and fruits, praeSfaing austerities. He was to _ ^ 
worship gods, manes (ancestor worship); men, 
gyblins, and Rishis (great Vedic teachers). Ho must not 
cuter a village, nor step on ploughed land; his dress 
imist be made of bark and skins. 

For the householder, marriage and its rites are of the 
utmost importance, and full directions are given as to 
the choice ot a wife and the ceremonies attend- xhehouee- 
ing marriage, which vary according to the hoider»a 
kind of marriage. The offspring of marriages 
with other castes give rise in each case to a distinct caste, 
(yomplex domestic ceremonies are prescribed, with offer- 
ings to the deities presiding over the eight points of the 
horizon, at the doors of the house to the Maruts, to the 
deities of the dwelling inside the house, to Brahman in 
tljo centre of the house, to the Waters near the water j)ot, 
io iho Et^Ler in the air, and in the evening to the beings 
walking about at night. A kindly courtesy^ is shown in 
ilic direction that a householder before he eats shall, feed 
his guests, infants, . sick people and women, aged men, 
and those of low condition. A Brahman is allowed to 
earn iiis Jiving by varied occupations in times of distress ; 
6u6 ho IS j&vbidden to sell a great many spe^ided hnc/s of 
goods. • . : ;*■ 

Tlio authority of kings is upheld in^(l*tama's llfeti- 
tutes, but at the same time high privileges 'are demanded 
ibr Brahmans, who, if of high rank and relig- 
ious character, must not bo corporally punished, 
imprisoned, fined, exiled, or reviled. Truth-speaking and 
the ascertainment of truth are stx’ohgly inculcated. 
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One of the most curious cjaapters in these Institutes 
details a multitude of circumstances in which the Veda is 
When the recited ; as, for instance, if the wind 

Veda la not to whirls up the dust in the daytime, or if it is 
he recited, audible at night, if the barking of many dogs 
and jackals or the braying of many donkeys is Jieard, 
when the reciter is riding in a carriage or on beasts of 
burden, in a burial ground, in the extremity of a village, 
when it thunders and rains^ etc., etc, ‘ Equally curious 
are the particulars of the gifts which^|||^ay be. accepted 
Various froUi twice*bom persons (f.e., |iure Aryans). If 
restrictions, the means of subsistence cannot bo otherwise 
obtained, it may be accepted from a Sudra (one of the 
slave or subject races). A householder may not eat food 
into which a hair or an insect has fallen, nor what has 
been smelt at by a cow, nor what has been cooked twice, 
nor what has been given by various people of bad cha- 
racter performing low offices. The classes of animals that 
may not be eaten remind one of the ceremonial restric- 
tions of Leviticus ; but in fact the principle of tabooing 
certain things to those who belong to a higher or select 
order is found in many parts pf the world. The milk of 
sheep, camels, and entire-hoofed animftls was forbidden 
to the Brahmans. Five-toed animals were not to be 
eaten, except the porcupine, the hare, the boar, the 
iguana, the rhinoceros, and the tortoise ; nor animals 
with a double row of teeth, those covered witli an excess 
of hair, thoge with no hair, entire-hoofed animals, and 
indeed whole groups of creatures. » 

Women were enjoined to fulfil their duty to their 
husbands strictly, and restrain their tongues, eyes, and 
Tho duty of actions ; yet much that Christians would revolt 
women, against is declared lawful and right for her to 
do^ Early b^^^thals are enjoiiied. The cfimes for which 
a man becomes an outcast are very varied, incliuiing 
murder and many crimes against Brahmans, and associa- 
tion with outcasts; thus boycotting is almost 
Outcasts, Brahmanism, if not older. To bo 

an outcast,’^ says Gautama, “means to be deprived of the 
right to follow the lawful occupations of twice-born men, 
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and to be deprived after fteatli of the rewards of meri- 
torious dceds.’^ 

Numerous and severe penances for various offences are 
enjoined. He who has killed a Brahman must Penances and 
emaciate himself and thrice throw himself into penalties, 
a fire, or remaining chaste he may, during twelve years, 
enter the village only for the purpose of begging, carry- 
ing the foot of a bedstead and a skull in his hand, and 
proclaiming his deed ; thus standing by day, sitting at 
night, and bathing thrice a day, he may be purified in 
twelve years, or by sabring the life of a BraWan. It 
is, most striking how vigorously the Brahman literature 
maintains the sanctity and inviolability of its priests, and 
claims to exert throughout the life of the Aryans a 
minute authority scarcely paralleled by the Church of 
Rome. Some of the severest penalties are those inflicted 
lor touching spirituous liquor. Thus they shall pour 
hot spirituous liquor into the mouth of a Brahman who 
has drunk such liquor ; he will be purified after death.’' 
Severe secret penances are enjoined on those whose sins 
are not publicly known. It is not to be supposed that 
the wqrship of th« gods is intentionally lowered by these 
regulations; but the very great importance assumed by 
ceremonial observances and penances naturally tended to 
lower the dignity of the gods and raise that of the 
Brahmans? It is not wonderful, therefore, that Buddhism 
should have arisen. ^ * 

THE LA WS OF MANU, 

Wo have not space to compare this lawbook witli later 
ones Avhich bear the names of Vasishtha, Baudhayana, 
and Apastamba, or to give an account of the 
Grihya Sutrastor books specially on domestic ^ 
ceremonies ; but must pass on to the celebrated Laws 
of Manu, a metrical version of the whole Brahmanical 
scheme, dating, according to some authorities, from the 
fifth century n.c. ; but ?rof. Biihler does not consider it 
certain that it existed in its present form earlier than 
the beginning of the second century a.d., though un- 
doubtedly it is derived from earlier versions containing 
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substantially the same matter. It resui|s, in fact, from 
tlio gradual transformation of . the teaching of a school 
into a general lawbook. Butin process of time this book 
became surrounded by a jaultitude of ftclitious legends 
designed to support its dildnis authority and secure the 
obedience of all Aryans, first chapter of Manu is an 
apt illustration of this^ and :#iB quote a portion 

from Biihler’s translation. 

“ Tho great sages apprpgujhed Manu^ who was seated 
with a collected mind, and having duly worshipped him, 
spoke as follo'vys : — 

‘ Deign, divine one, to declare to us precisely and in 
due order tho sacred laws of each of the four Alleged 
chief castes and of tho intermediate ones. origin. 

“ ‘ For thou, 0 Lord, alone knowest the purport (i.e.) 
the rites, and the knowledge of the soul, taught in this 
whole ordinance of the Sen-Existent, which is unknow- 
able and unfathomable ! 

‘“lie who can be perceived by the internal organ alone, 
wlio is subtile, indiscernible, and etenial, who contains 
all created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his 
own will. • 

‘ He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
liis own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them. 

“ ‘ Thah^seed became a golden egg, in brilliancy equal 
to the sun ; iii that (egg) he himself was born as Brahman, 
tho progenitor of the whole world/ 

After a very fanciful account of the derivation of all 
(Teation and of the relations of the creator to the creatures, 
it is stated that the creator liimself composed these Insti- 
tutes and taught them to the author, Manu, who deputes 
Bhrigu his pupil to recite them. 

It appears that the introduction of the Laws of Manu 
as a general authority was due to the great accumulation 
of older works, having bdt a local and limited authority, 
and to the gradual ext(Jnsion of the influence of a par- 
ticular s(diool of general religious and legal instructioi). " 
No doubt one factor which contributed to its 
ception was the extended description of the 
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powers of the toig and of tke administration of justice, 
and a^^fcher :'^^ its , general tejation and suitability to 
all Allans, wiiateVer iheir, casta, Their authority was 
clenched and. upheld by their being given put as the work 
of Mann, the typical mahjthd off9;grmg of the self-oxistcnt 
lirahman, and oonsequehtly of dpuhle; nature, divine and 
human; HenCe he was invoked as liOjfd of created beings, 
and even aS. idehtipal with Brahman, the supreme Soul. 
In the Eig-Veda he is frequently termed Father Mauu, 
and it is stated that “the five tribes” or “the races of 
men” are his offspring. We hpve- already referred to 
the legend in the Satapatha-brahttmna in which Mami, is 
said to have been saved from a. great flood which de- 
stroyed all other creatures. He thus naturally represents 
social and moral, order, and is the type of the temporal 
ruler, the inspired teacher and the priest combined. In 
many passages of the Rig- Veda his sacrifices anj men- 
tioned, and the gods are begged to accept the ofteriugs of 
the priests as they accepted those of Mann. 

That writing was known and in considerable use when 
the Laws of Manu were compiled, is evident from several 
passages, and also from the complex translations which 
are mentioned, which would have been impossible with- 
out writing. The number of archaic phrases and the 
primitive customs described show that it is based on 
earlier works ; and by cai'eful study a very gopd idea of 
its development may be formed. 

In giving Some account of the Laws of Manu an en- 
deavour will be made to dwell principally upon their ro- 
m g; ,. ligious aspect; but it is difficult for the Western 
reiigiow* mind to resJise the extent to which every df'tail 
Weal Qf ^ Hiudh’s life and cbufluct is connected wit-h 
and supported bjyhis religious In faet the Christ, iaii 

ideal, th^ t^ ^hole life^jshouW be religious, has long 
been piaotis^fe a vast numbey of Hindus, although the 
form, basis, and nature of the religions differ so widely. 

The assent of the heart is tlte inner sanction of the 
"aif-repres- Hindu law, supported ' by the authority of 
Manu, the Veda, the Vedic teachers, and t he 
V customs of holy men. The desire of rewards is 
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dficlared to be not laudabl# in itself, but it is recognised 
and utilised ; and the man who discharges his prescribed 
duties is promised the atfcamineht of the deathless state, 
and even in this life the 'reriisatioh of all his desires, 
llow completely the diroeted to self-repression 

and the production of . passivity in this life may be seen 
by this verse: ‘(That plan, inay ba toasidered to have 
really subdued hig organs,, who, on hearing and touching 
and seeing, or tasting and smelling anything, neither re- 
joices nor reomes.” The .jirivilege of being 
instructed in pe Veda if strictly fended in, but the v ^ a 
the limitations may be relaxed by presents of * 
mo*ney. Even in times of dire distress, however, a Vedic 
teacher was rather to die with his knowledge than sow it 
in barren soil. The Brahman unlearned in the Veda is 
stigmatised as useless, like a wooden elephant, having 
nothing but the name in common with lus kind. The 
Veda is, indeed, extolled to a position which is only 
rivalled by those whom some have called Bibliolaters. 
Thus we read that the Veda is tBfe eternal eye of the 
manes, gods and men, and beyond human comprehension. 
Everything not founded on it is founded on darkness, 
and produces no reward after death ; the eternal lore of 
the Veda upholds all created beings. • o^y who knows 
tlie Veda deserves .jroyal authority, the office of a judge, 
the comma|id of armies. : By knowledge of the Veda the 
taint arising from evil acts is burnt out of the soul. A 
Brahman who retains the Rig-Veda m his memory is not 
stained by guUt, though he may feave destroyed the three 
■worlds. Study of the Upauishhds is mentioned as neces- 
sary to the attainment of unioh^with the supreme. Soul. 

As to the gods other than tfifo : universal Sliirit or Soul, 
they scarcely ge beyond, the lists already , given in the 
Vedic period, such as Indfa,' Suiya, the Tii« grods in 

Yama, Varuna,. Agni, etc., , whose energe% 
action the king is to emulafe; but they appe^ to occupy 
a very moderate place in. the scheme, the bupreme bpirit 
and the Brahmanic rites being chief. Indeed, there is a 
manifest leaning towards pantheism, it being frequently 
declared that everything proceeds from Brahma the uni- 
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yersal Soul, and will ultimately be absorbed once more 
in the same. The whole philosophy is affected by the 
NewWrths doctrine of transmigration of souls, new births 
and hens, same or a lower order of creation or in 

hells being the result of evil conduct, and absorption in 
the Supreme Soul being the grand result of the greatest 
merit. The hells described, though terrible, are con- 
sequently only temporary. Among the torments are 
being devoured by ravens and owls, the. heat of scorch- 
ing sand, being boiled in jars,” etc. Alto^ther, theology 
is largely absent from Mauu. But it must be remcmi- 
bered that the constant study of the Veda is everywhere 
inculcated. There is scarcely any reference to public 
w'orship or to temples ; and from its whole tone we see 
how the family was the keystone of the Brahmanic re- 
ligion. The influence of the Brahmans over the domestic 
life of the people was profound and sufficient at the time 
when the code of Mann was composed. 

The original castes are stated to be four, the Brahman, 
the Kshatriya or warrior, the Vaisya (cultivator), and the 
Duties of the Sudra or Servant; and (as in the tenth book of 
four castes. Che Rig-Veda) they originate respectively from 
the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Brahma, who assigned 
them their separate duties. To Brahmans he assigned 
teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing for their own 
benefit and for others, and giving and acceptf^ig of alms ; 
to Kshatriyas the protection of the people, the bestowal of 
gifts, the offering of sacrifices, the study of the Veda, and 
abstinence from sensual pleasures ; to the Vaisyas tending 
cattle, the bestowal of gifts, the offering of sacrifices, tin 5 
study of the Veda, trading, lending money, and the cultiva- 
tion of land ; to the Sudras simply to serve the other three. 

The Brahman caste, is exalted far above the others, 
having sprung from the mouth of Brahma, being the 
Lofty claims §*^t*born, the preserver of the Veda, and having 

of the the right of expounding it. ^‘What created 
Brahmans, cau surpass hftn, through whose mouth, 

the gods continually consume the sacrificial viands and 
tlie “offerings to the dead ? ” The most distinguished 
Brahman is he who fully performs his duty and knows 
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ilia Bralmian; ho in fact b^omes one with Brahma the 
creator. The most extravagant claims of .lordship oyer 
\ill creatures, of possession of everything, are made on his 
oelialf. In fact, not only, iS Everything bestowed upon 
liim, his own already, but oth^r mortal are stated to owe 
their subsistence to the benevolence of the Brahmans. In 
sojne passages of Manu a Bfahinan is even lifted to the 
rank of a divinity, whether he were^ ignorant or learned, 
and even if he were occupied in a mean oocnpati|p. A 
Brahman who studies Manu and faithfully performs his 
duties is said to be never tainted by sins of thought, word, 
or deed, and to sanctify any company he may enter, 
together with seven ancestors and seven descendants. 
Surely more arrogant self-assertion was never advanced 
and admitted than by these Brahmans. The king is 
warned not to provoke them to anger, for it is asserted 
that they could instantly destroy him and his army, by 
their power over all creation, and by the utterance of 
magic texts. Yet, inconsistently enough, it is allowed 
Hint just as Kshatriyas cannot -prosper without Brahmans, 
so Brahmans cannot prosper without Kshatriyas. Their 
pu’sons are declared inviolable, and the crime of threaten- 
ing a Brahman with a stick will bo punished in hell for 
a himdrod 'years, while the actual striker of a Brahman 
will remain in hell a thousand years. Still more extrava- 
gant is thif 1‘urthor threat : “ As many particles of dust 
as the blood of a Brahman causes to coagulate, for so 
many thousand years shall the shedder of that blood 
reinai]! in hell.^^ This system could of course only be 
juaiiitained by the receipt of heavy fees. . The repetitions 
of the Veda and the performance of the sacriiices were 
made to depend 'upon the gifts jio the officiating Brahmans. 
No taxes were ft) be paid by them; and any king who 
sutiVu'ed a learned Brahman to die of hunger would have 
his kingdom afflicted by famine, while the meritorious 
acts of any Brahman whom he protected would increase 
the king’s wealth, length of life, and kingdom. Yet, if, 
after all these injunctions, a Brahman failed to receive 
prop(jr patronage and support, he might become a soldier, 
a cultivator, or a trader. 
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We laust give some furilier detail of the Braliman’s 
life' and course ol? siudy ; for although it only partially 
Tltefom ; applies to^ till® of Hindus, it ropro-* 

periodaoiwa s^ente that idej^iwi^^ they continually looked 
to and'ieye^ is as characteristic (d' 

Hindu religious ltf6,|il that pirthe clei^yman of the proacut 
day is of our own. astonished at 

the lengthy stttdent perioc^f'whioh the Brahman must go 
thrown. Studentehip might. 1^ &r nine, eighteen, or 
thirtj^x years, or even for the whole of life. The most 
important of the i numerous preliminary rites was tlio 
investiture with the saCred cord or Sacrificial string, wjiich 
must be of three threads of cotton, twisted to the right, 
and worn over the left shoulder and across the body to 
the right hip. The ceremony commenced with taking 
a staff asdall as the pupil, arid worshipping the suii while 
standing and walking round the sacred fire, after which 
he begged alms ah4 food in succession of each person 
present according to. a fixed order. After having eaten, 
and purified himself with water, a series of formalities 
is required before the teacher begins to instruct liis pupil 
in the Veda, the syllable Om being always pronounced at 
the beginning and end of a lesson. Once initiated, regular 
bathing, with libations of water to the gods, the inspired 
Eisliis, and deceased ancestors, is required of the Brahman 
student, and he must reverence , the deities, (explained 
later to mean, “ worship the images of the gods ”), and 
place fuel on the sacred fire. He must live a chaste life, 
refrain from meat and all sensuality, from dancing, sing- 
ing, and playing musical mstmments, must never injure 
any living creature, must not wear shoes or use an um- 
brella, and must refrain from anger, covetousness, idle 
disputes, and gambling. 'The regulaticns for securing 
reverent behaviour towards the teaser are very elaborate ; 
and parents and elders generally are to be' highly re- 
garded. It is declared that the trouble and pain which 
parents undergo on the birth of their children cannot he 
compensated even in a hundred years, and obedience to 
them and to the teacher are the best forms of anstevifcy ; 
the son must rejoice to de what is agreeable and beneficial 
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to tliom ; by lionouring them the three worlds are gained ; 
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for him who honours them not, all rites are^ fruitless. 
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Somowliat surprisingly, in the midst of tiiosi'. string(‘ii(. 
rogulations we come iipou^tlie ibllowiiig liberal s‘ uti- 
Some liberal : ‘‘He who possesses faith may rcecavi*. 

Bentiments. pure learning even from a man of lowei’ casla', 
and an excellent wife even from a base iamil 3 ^'’ 

“ Even from poison nectar may be taken, even fi’oni a 
child good advice, even from a foe a h'ssoii in good 
conduct, and even from an impure substance gold. 

“Excellent wives, learning, the knowledge of the law, 
the rules of purity, good ad vice, and various arts may 
acquired from anybody.” 

Finally, the Ih\ihman who ^has not broken liis vow' 
during his student stage is promiseri after diaith* the 
highest abode, and that he will not be born again in 
this world. 

The stage of a householder being at length reaeli'* i, 
the Brahman must marry a wife of equal caste, free iroiu 
The bodily defects and having various good (juali- 
househoider. ties ; but polygamy is allowed tlioiigli not, re- 
commended, and Avlum the first wife is one of e(|iial casto, 
another wife may be talam from each ol‘ the infe^hjr 
castes. Eight different forms of marriagt^, lour landabh^ 
and four blamalde, thc‘< chief* (liirerfnet's being in the. 
matter of dowry and attendant <*ireumstaue(\s, ih(‘. liigliest 
rank being accorded to a marriage where lie* panoit of 
the bri(l(} offers her with costly ganmnits a,nd jewels t^.) 
a learned Jh'ahmaii; the son of such a w^o is s;iid to 
liberate from sin ton ancistors and ten destcndaids if 
li(3 (io('s meritorious works. 

ddie Brahman householder had to perform daily {iv(‘ 
chief rites : (1) muttering the Veda; dd) oflt-ring wat» i‘ 
The chief foorl to ancestors; (Oja burnt offering tn 

daily rites. tli (3 gods; (4) an olicring to all creatures, in- 
cluding aged parents, good and evil splf its, consisting of 
the scattering of rice-grains on the housetop or onlsidr 
sacriGces for th(3 (loor; (5) ail offering to men, consistijig oi' 
the dead, hospitable reception of (Brahman) gu(‘sts. This 
last was naturally considered*of groat importaiie(‘, ns it 
afforrlcd the chief means of sujiport to the students, 
ascetics, and hermits. Sacrifices for the dead were re- 
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qiuved to b(i pcM’fonnod every new moon, and at tlieso 
iiinos learned Brahmans wefe specially enter tain er I . A 

list of those who must not be invited or who must 
])(\ shunned on those occasions is given, inclndijig phy- 
sicians, temple-priests (implying that these were rising 
ill importance and were considered to have interests 
opposed to those of the domestic Brahmans), sellers of 
nuail, actors or singers, one-eyed men, incendiaries, drunk- 
ards, gamblers, those who had forsaken parents. The 
groat importance assigned to these celebrations for de- 
c(‘ased ancestors, — being declared much more important 
than thorites in honour gof the gods, — seems to indicate 
that ancestor worship among the Aryans was later than 
iia-tnro worship. The funeral sacrifices further acquired 
importance to the Hindus as affording the basis ot their 
law of inheritance. All who offered the funeral cake 
ami water together w’cre bound in one family, represented 
by the eldest male, although the living family had a joint 
interest in the family property. This part of the subject 
we cannot liero detail, although intimately connected 
with and enforced by the religious sanction. 

An astonishing number of daily rites and of things 
to be avoided is l^d down for good Brahmans, and this 
can only bo matched by the extreme of early Pharisaic 
i*c*striction ; but although the eating of meat is forbidden 
ill general, it is expressly enjoined on certain occasions. 

As regaiSls tlie position of ^vomen in Mann, it is one 
ot coin{)lct(3 subjection ; the husband was nob to oat with 
his wile, nor look at her when she ate; women were 
ibrbidchm to repeat the Veda, or to perform position of 
any religious rite separately ; they must con- women, 
tiiuially feel their dependence on their husbands. The 
Avilb must Avoi’s*liip her husband as a goth WoiiHm Avere 
credited Avitli Aany inbred evils. AVhen unfaithful to 
her husband, she is born of a jackal in tlie next li(o, and 
tormented AAdth diseases. No repudiation or dworco ot a 
A\d{e Av^as (originall}’^) recognised, and it sold or repudiated 
she could not be the Icgiiiniato Avife of another. There 
is no ground for the loug-current statement that Mann 
or the Vedas supported or enjoined- the burning of 
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widows (Sati^). The re-marriage of widows is iiiont.iuiKMl, 
but with censure, and a ^!vfidow who remains clnis(<^ is 
rewarded with heaven. Very early marriage of girls 
was permitted if a suitor was distinguished and hand- 
some, ' . . 

Householders are enjoined to be liberal in gilts. ‘^If 
he is asked, let him always give something, be it ever 
Gift little^ without grudging ; the giver rv- 

ceives corresponding rewards, either in worldly 
prosperity or in future existences. Truthfulness is highly 
recommended: ^‘he who is dishonest in speech is dis- 
honest in everything.’^ Giving*no pain to any crcaiur<‘, 
the householder is to slowly accumulate spiritual mM ii , 
Spiritual the only lasting companion. Single is eex h 
merit being born ; single it dies ; single it en joj^s the 
reward of its virtue ; single it suffers the punislimeiit ot‘ 
its sin. ... Ho who is persevering, gentle, and patient, 
shuns the company of men of cruel conduct, and does 
no injury to living creatures, gains, if he constantly lives 
in that manner, heavenly bliss.” 

The hermit and ascetic periods of life were held up lo 
Brahmans as the culmination of their existence. We do 
The hermit i^ot know how many Bra hniaiis went ihrongh 
in the forest this discipline; but it is recommended lo ih(‘. 
householder, that when his skin becomes wrinkled and 
his hair grey, and he has grandchildren, he should go 
and live in the forest, taking with liini tlie^* sacred fir(‘. 
and implements for the domestic sacrifices which lie is 
slill to perform, and there live in control of his senses, 
wearing liis hair in braids, and the beard and nails nu- 
clipped. He was still to recite the Veda, and to bo j^atient 
of liardsliips, friendly towards all, of collected mind, com- 
passionate to all living creatures. He must feed only on 
special kinds of vegetables. A considemble numbin’ o[ 
austerities are enjoined on him, including exposure lo 
jircs in summer, living under, the open sky and clotlied 
ill wot garments in winter, witli other performances con- 

‘ Sati means, “she who is faithful,” and is a feminine form of tlie 
root seen in “ sooth ’’—truth. 
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(lucivo to short life, much ^study not being forgotten, 
hhiially he may, subsisting only on water and air, walic 
siraiglit on “ until his body sinks to rest ” ; then, having 
got rid of his body, he is exalted in the world of Brahma, 
from sorrow and fear. 

Thi) forest dweller who has not found liberation may 
])ecoin(3 a mendicant ascetic, absolutely silent, caring for 
no enjoyment, indifferent to everything, but Thcmendi- 
( om eiitrating his mind on Brahma. “ Let him cant ascetic, 
not, desire to live, let him not desire to die ; let him wait 
tor liis a])}3omted time as a servant waits for the pay- 
ment of lus wages.’^ '‘Let him patiently bear hard 
woiMs, let him not insult anybody, and let liim not bc- 
eoiue anybody’s enemy. . . . Against an angry man 

lei, him not in return show anger, let him bless whore 
he is cursed.” These are only a few of the numerous 
l)recepts for promoting the high spiritual life of the 
ascetic. IMeditatioii, self-repression, equability, content- 
ment, forgiveness, honesty, truthfulness, ahsteution from 
anger, purificaiioii, etc. — these may be said to sum up 
the, moral law for all Brahmans. 

Wo can only hgl^tly dwell on the duties of a king and 
of government as des(U’ibed in Manu. The king rc- 
presfuits Agni and Indra, the Mariits, Varuna, Tiie duties 
Yam a and other gods, out of all of whom he is of a king, 
siijiposed tg be framed; thus ho is “a great deity in 
human foriTi.” He has divine authority, is to protect all 
ereatiires, aud bo au iiicarnafciou of the law. Ho must 
have seven or eight ministei's, the chief of whom must 
l)(j a, Ih'ahirian. Punishment is his chief instrument, in- 
deed the only inaintaiiier of the law. Ho is, 
however, to be obedient to the Brahmans, and Brahman’s 
bo determined yot to retreat in battle. The 
Brahmans are to be the judges, either by themselves, or 
as assistants to the king. The criminal code is marked 
by niucdi severity, and not a.little inconsistGiicyi^_^^Iences 
by the low-born against •the higher classe^^i^fe very 
sov(‘rely punished, often with great cruelt 3 ^^hile Brah- 
mans were very leniently treated. A Bra^nan’s life was 
not to he taken, however grave or iium^’ous his crimes. 

E 
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Amoug “mortal sins” are: filling 0 Brahman, (liinlvinp, 
■Y-. SjttjitnOtts liquor, stealing tho gold of a Biah- 
^ Twm. adultery with a Guru’s ( spiritual teach oi ’s / 

wife, associating ifdth those who did those things, l<ils“lv 
attributing^ l^heself high birth, felsely accusing one > 
teacher, fw^t^hg or reyiliug the Vedto, slaying a lueml, 
giving lalse ev^dencb, stealing a deposit, incest and forni- 
cation; hut the olassifioetion and punishments show .1 
PnnUJinjent "very crqde estimate of their relative impoif- 
aq4paiuiic6s.a:;aoe. Many punishments are designed as 
penances, to remove tlm guilt of the otfender. Various 
ordeals are prescribed to ascerthin if a witness spodhs 
the truth, such as fire and water. Altogether, tho rtih s 
of evidence do not inspire us with tho idea that the e.n ly 
Brahmans had invented very excellent machinery for di>- 
Fouwaood covering truth; and such statements as the 
exoused. following are not calculated to show them m a 
favourable light. In some cases a man who, though 
knowing the facts to be different, gives false evideiu 0 
from a piou.s motive, does not lose heaven. Whenevei 
the death of a Sudra, a Vaisya, a Kshatriya, or of a 
Brahman would be caused by tho docl 9 .ration of the truth, 
a falsehood may be spoken. In coses of violonco, of theft 
und adultery, of defamation" and assault, the judge mu^l 
not oxarowe witnesses too strictly. But he is to exhoi t 
all witn^tecs to .speak the truth, promising them blis-, 
after death and fame here below, Avhilo false witnesses 
aro firmly bound by Varuna and are helpliss during one 
hundred existences. 

Ueverting once more to th& question of castes, we ma>' 
note that the Brahman was supposed to have three births, 
the first his natural birth, thq second his’ lu- 
v^titure with tlie girdle of Ifunga glass, the 
third his iui&iion fo perform the gwater sacrifices ; the 
Ifshatriyas or warriors, and the Vaisyas or cultivatois, 
were ’v- twice bom, the second birth happening on 
their in^S^itUre with the sacred thread. We may n c.ill 
here that the term caste is not an original Hindu or even 
an ancient w^rd. It is believed to be an adaptation of a 
Portuguese word, cmfa, race or family, from the Latin 
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castiiHj pur^, The word used Manu is varna^ or c(^]oiir, 
while HI later Hindu phrase caste is denoted by jad ur 
meaning birth. 

The code of Manu was forced to recognise that wide 
departures took place from th^ original purity of caste, 
Orowthof although maintaining that only those born ot 
mixed castes. -v^edijed wives of equal castes were to bo con- 
sidered as belonging to the same caste as tlioir fatliors. 
Hence distinct names were given to the offspring between 
the different castes; some of these are declared to 
ferocious in manners and delighjbing in cruelty. These 
had already been assigned to distinct occu])ationSy wliirli 
increased as the Hindu life grow more settled and diversi- 
fied. Some of them are said to be inherently fit only i'ur 
low and degi'ading offices, and unworthy to receive the 
saeramental rites. The modern dtwelopmonl ot“ the casb^ 
system must be dealt with later. 

Finally, as to the important belief in the transnugral ioii 
of souls, which in the Hindu system plaj^’s so large a part, 
Transmi^ra- it appears to have been wieldrd by the Brali- 
tion of souls, mans very much as a mode of iidhnnicing 
actions on earth. Evil actions done with the body wvyq 
to be punished by being bora -next in something in- 
animate, thpse done by speech were folloAved by birth as 
a bird or a beast, while sins of the mind, such as covetons- 
nt'ss, evil thoughts, and adherence to false dgolrines, led 
to re-birtli in a low caste. Self-control in all tln^se I’cspeets 
led to emancipation from all births and final blcssediu'ss. 
This scheme is elaborated in great detail, many grada- 
tions being fixed in descending order, each the just 
recompense for some fault. Tlie specific reason for nniny 
of these cannot be imagined, although some are iiitc'i- 
ligiblo enough, such as these: ^‘men who »;)leliglit in doing 
injury become carnivorous animals; thieves, creatures 
consuming then.’ own kind ; for stealing grain a man 
becomes a rat, for stealing meat, a vulture,” etc. Sensual 
men are said to suffer in a succession of dreadful hells and 
agonizing births, slavery, imprisonment in fetters. The 
last pages of Manu are devoted to further glorification of 
Brahmans who do their duty, and to tlie extolling of the 
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Self or Soul i)i all things;," for ho who recogiiises tlie 
universe in tlfe Self, does not giye his he^rt to unrighteous' 
ness. . . . He who thus recognises the Self through 
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the, Self in all created beings, becomes eq^hminded to- 
wards all, and enters the highest state, Brahman. A 
twice-born man, who recites these Institutes, ^vealod by 
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Mann, will be always virtiiou|.in conduct, and will reacli 
whatever condition be desites.’’ 

It must be owned that the system thus developed in 
Efficacy of Manu does not fail for lack of penalties or of 
the code, precise directions. Its efficacy is to be son^:^lit 
in its gradual growth, its accordance with the ideas 
of creation, supreme power, and morality which had 
long been current, and its .promulgation by those who 
had most intellectual power and most capability of sway- 
ing the conduct of men. Thus wo may imagine the 
extraordinary influence which the sacred class of Brah- 
mans attained in early Indian his^iory, an influence wdiich 
has been sufficient to perpetuate itself to our own tinles, 
which remains very great, and which more than twt) 
thousand years ago was sufficient to produce by exaggera- 
tion and reaction the remarkable religion of Biiddlusiu. 
But looking on it calmly, while admitting the loftiness 
of many of its precepts and imaginings, it cannot be said 
that its general moral elevation was great. The scheme 
was powerful enough to bind together society for c(mturies, 
but not powerful enough to diffuse itself widely among 
other races, or to become more than a blindu religion. 

There is one other code to which we must refer, besides 
that of Ma;]^ namely the Darma Shastra of Yajnavalkya, 
Code of iPfesibly dating from the first century a.d. 
Yajnavalkya. It is still the chief authority in the school of 
Benares. It is much shorter than that of Maun, is more 
systematic, and represents a later stage of development. 
Iti adds to the sources of authority the Puranas and 
various traditional and scholastic authorities. To some 
extent caste is carried farther, and a Brahman is for- 
bidden to have a Sudra as a fourth wife. Wo have 
reached a period when writing is in x"(?gular use, and 
written documents are appealed to as legal evidence; 
coined money is in use. It is evident that Buddliism 
has arisen and that the shaven heads and yellow gar- 
ments of its votaries are well-known; the king is also 
recommended to found monasteries for Brahmans, an 
evident imitation of Buddhists. 

Compare the following philosophy with that of Mann. 
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“ Tlio success of every action depends on destiny and on 
a man’s own effort; but destinj^r is evidently notliing 
l)ut the result of a man^a act iff a former state of oxisteuco. 
Some expect the whole result ,from . destiny br from tlio 
inln'rent nature ; some expect it from tffe lapse of time ; 
and some from a maffs own effort; other persons of wiser 
judgment expect it from a combitiatioli bf all those,” 
(i\I.W.) But there is no sufficient difference in the 
nature of the precepts to make it necessary to quote 
iiirther. 

We may here refer ^briefly to the. celebrated rock- 
ieinples of India, excavated iu solid rock many centuries 
ago, but by no means confined to Hinduism, having often 
been excavated by Buddhists and Jains. Some of them 
dis})lay surprising skill in construction as well as in 
seiilpture. Many arc ornamented with figures of the 
gods or scenes from their supposed adventures. Tlie 
majority of thf) Brahmanic temples are dedicated to Siva. 
The most famous are those of Elephanta, an. island iu 
l^ombay harbour ; one of them contains a colossal 
trimiirti, or three-faced bdst, representing Siva in his 
tlireetbld character’ of creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
iMaiiy other caves, scarcely less famous, are at EUora in 
the Nizam’s dominions. 
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CHAPTER in: 
iMoticrn ^uitmiAm I. 

Reaction ftom Brahmanism— Trlumpli of Buddhism -Downfall of Indian 
Buddhiam-The caste system— The Mahahharata-The Bhag^avad-gita - 
Krishna— Incarnations of the Deity— Immortality taught— The Rama- 
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I N onr chapters on Buddhism, it will be shown that 
the new religion which deixised Bralimanism from 
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supremacy in India, and gj'eatly depressed it for more 
iluiu a thousand years, was partly a natural Reaction 
r(‘actlon from the haughty sway of the Bralv from 
iiuuis and their reliance on ritual and sacrifice, 
and partly the development of a movement 'which had 
already risen within the older educated 

lh alniians came to see that the yedic gods pootic 
i magiuations which could not aU be true, and that whereas 
various gods— the Sun, the Encompassing Sky, the Dawn, 
<‘tc.-™wcro represented as independent and supreme, tlioy 
in list bo emanations of one supremo Cause, While they 
continued to uphold tlio popular ideas about the gods, and 
to «t)nrluct the customary sacrifices, they began to develop 
a tlmological literature, of part of which we have already 
;L!:iven an account, the TJpanishads and the Puranas, 
teaching tlie unity of God and the immortality of tlio 
soul, still mingled with many myths and superstitions. 
Tlielr now system involved the brotherhood of man ; but 
it was reserviMl for Gautama to break through all the old 
conventions, and to found the great system of Triumph of 
lUiddhism. All (‘lasses found in it something Buddhism, 
that was h'udiing jn Brahmanism, and rejoiced in tlm 
u|)setting of many things that had been irksome. From 
the third century b.c, to the fourth century A.n., Buddhism 
increasingly triumphed, until it was professed by the 
majority of the Indian people. But in the fifth century 
the B udd Ilfs ts wore persecuted by tlio adhei’ents of the 
old rc'ligion. By the end of that century the Buddhist 
loaders had taken refuge in China, and many of its priests 
liad carried the faith to new lands. As late as the 
twfdftli centuiy a few reinained in India, but now they 
lire non*existeut, unless Jainism be regarded as represent- 
ing the old Bu4dhism. « But the influence of Buddhism 
upon Brahmaiusm had been profound, and modern Hindu- 
ism is a very dijEforent thing from, the religion of the 
Vedas and Brahmanas. Indeed, Sir W* W. Hunter terms 
modem Hinduism the joint product of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. Tlie latteir was active and slowly changing 
during all the time of the predominance of the former, 
and Avo have the testimony of Greeks in Alexander’s time 
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and later, end of Buddhist pj^ests from China wlio visilod 
India in the fifth and seventh, centuries, that Brahinan 
priests were equally honoured with Buddhist monks, and 
teraplesof the Hindu gods adjoined the Buddhist religions 
houses. 

The Hi;b|(us date the fiinal triumph over Buddhism 
from the pmcliiag of Kttmarila, a Bengal Brahman, who 
powerfully advanced the Vedic teaching of a 
iboub personal Creator and supreme Being, against 
BuddUim. Jjjg impei'sonal negation^ of Buddhism ; hut he 
also shone as a persecutor. Sir W. W. Hnnler, liowever, 
traces the change which followed to deeper-seated canscs 
—such that the rise of Hinduism was a natural dovelop- 
mentof racial characters and systems. According to him, 
it rests upon the caste system and represents tlie coalition 
of the old Vedic faith with Buddhism, as well as with 
tlio rude rites of pre-Aryan and Mongolian races. AVe 
cannot here give an account of the caste system. Thi> 
immense subdivision of castes is the result partly of inter- 
marriages, partly of varied occupations, partly of loealiiy, 
Tbecut* partly of the introduction of outside tribes io 
•yrtea. Hinduism. Eeligious exclusiveness and tnulos 
unionism, once grasped, made easy progress, and convei ti'd 
India into a vast* grouping of separate ch^sses. Cusi o is 
a powerful instniment for personal discipline and tho 
maintenance of convention and custom, but it is a 
weakener of united popular action and national nnily. 
Its great force is in its hereditary instincts and in social 
and religious excommunication. The offender against 
ca.sto laws may be fined by his fellow-momber.s, may ho 
forbidden to eat or intermar-ty with them, and may ho 
boycotted by the community. 

Wo cannot understand the growth of modern Hinduism 
without reference to the two great Indiaii epic, poems, 
tiro MaliabhUrata and the Eamayaim. 'I’hc 
Maiiatthaiatiu&nner is a vast aggregation of poems and 
episodes, atranged into a confinuous whole, and is the 
longest weto in the world, being fourteen times os long 
as the Iliad. Tt includes many portions dating back to 
Vedic times, with others of Idler date up to a compara- 
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tively modern time. It inclu<%s the whole cycle of Hindu 
mythology since the Vedas, aud practically represents a 
^U'iiicatiou of human heroos^;#idc by; side with views ot‘ 
1 )ivine incaniation. Its central story relates a prehistoric 
struggle between two the Moon 

god for a tract of country arou^C^hi. It is believed 
to liavo existed in a considerably dcvciloped form five or 
six centuries before Christ, but it has been flatly modi- 
iu‘d by subsequent Brahmanio additions, especially xlidac tie 
nnd religious in their nature, teaching the submission of 
the military to the Brahn^an power, 

The Bhagavachgita, or song of IJhagavat, is the most 
imj^ortant episode of this great epic, Bhagavat being a 
term applied to Krishna, one of the incarna- tseBha* 
tious of Vishnu, the Pervader and Presmwer, gavad-gita. 
Ivrishna makes a revelation to the hero Arjuna, just before 
a great battle, in order to remove his scruples about 
d«‘stroying human life. This revelation in effect teaches 
t ho supremacy of the soul over the body, and in fact its 

• tornity of existence in the supreme Being, so that death 
cininot harm it. Duty to caste and its obligations is 
iiighly extolled; buji the poem is most remarkable to us 
for its exposition iu poetry of the Vedantisfc philosophy 

• >t‘ Pantheism, which teaches that all the universe is indeed 
Jh idnna, Iroin whom all proceeds and to whom all returns. 
K rishua, in giving an account of himself to Arjuna, says (wo 
([uot(3 1‘romSir Monier* Williams's ** Indian Wisdom*’'); — 

“ I am the ancient sage, witkouti tegiuning, 

1 am the ruler and the all->sustamor, 

I am incomprehensible in form. 

More subtle and minute than subtlest atoms; 

I am th^ cause of the whole universe ; 

Througli^me it is created and 'dissolved; 

I dwell as wisdom, in the heart of alL 
1 am the jjjcKdness of the good, I am 
Beginning, middle, ehdf eternal time; 

The birth, the death of alh .1 have creat^id all 
Out of one jwrtion of^myself* Think thou on me, 

Have faith in me, adc:^ and worship me, 

Ami join thyself in meditation to me. 

Thus shalfc thou como to me, 0 Arjuna ; 

Tims fihalt thou rise to my supreme al>odc, 
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Whoi’e neitlier sun noi’ inoon liavo ncod to sliiuc, 

For know that all tluflusti-o they possess is mine.”- 

Among other revelations of Krishna, he states thai. Ik • 
earth from time to time lor tlio estab- 
^ lishment of, l^hteousnoss. ^ In lauding work, 
Krishna saj"s : — 

** Know that work 

Proceeds from the supreme. I am the pattern 
For man to follow ; know tliat I have done 
All arts already ; nought remains for me 
To gain by action, yet I wjrk for ever 
IJnwoarledly, and this whole universe 
Would perish if I did not work my work.’* 

It will be evident from these quotations that the Blui- 
gavad-gita contains much lofty thought; indeed, it has 
been jiraised as unequalled for subUniLty of concepticui, 
reasoning, and diction. Yet it is in no slight degr«'K 
parallel with Buddhist ideas, in preaching dolivtnam 
through self-renunciation and devotion, ending in absorp- 
tion in the deity. Although women are not raised by it. 
yet the declaration of Krishna is, that all who resort, tn 
him will reach the highest. He sa^s: “I have neitlirv 
friend nor foe; I am the same to all ;*and all who worship 
me dwell in me and I in them. To them that lofe im , 
1 give that devotion by which they come at last to im*. 
No soul that has faith, however imperfect tlu^^attainvncnt . 
or liowever the soul have wandered, shall perish, either iu 
this world or in another- He shall have new births till, 
purified and made perfect, he reaches the supreme abode.” 

The repetition of incarnations of deity is an imiHuiant 
feature in this teaching; and from this root has developt'd 
incaniatiowth^ great ** avatar’^ or incarnation idea of the 
of ti» deity. Hindus, the idea being that %he deity is con- 
tinually being manifested for the guidance and protec tion 
of his people. TlmWghout the transition period, from 
Brahmanism to HihHmsm, y forms of Krishna, as 

the mcattSatibu of Vishnu/ are continually described. 

‘ Vishnu is a god named in the Big-Voda as a form of tho suu 
striding across the hoavens in three paces. 
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]Io appears as tLo protecting hero 'anti saint .ami .saj'e, 
the overcomer of evil Spints, the popular woiuler- 
frorker. . • 

From some of the characleiastica of Krislina it has been 
imagined that he has been derived from Christ; but thero 
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is no proof of this, and, indeed,, the , multiplication and 
varying form of the incanfations tells against this idea. 
Jn fact, the belief proceeds from a date before the Christian 
era. The meaning of the word Krishna, “black,” also 
makes against the Christian relationship; it rather points 
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to respect for Qommon; humanity of black and white alike ; 
for Krishna is the teacWr ^ Arjuna, “ white.” 

_ This dbctrirto about Krishna Brings into view the c ss( n-. 
tial link by which, the intellectual Brahmans connected 
Twn.iU.my thOir higher philosophy with the common be- 
liefs of the people, , Krishna manifests the 
noblest traits of Hindu gexhuS ; he also condescends to 
the most ordinary pnrsnifs of men. and children, and ev(Mi 
to sportive reci^tion. The higher doctrine of immor- 
tality isi preached in such passages as the following in tbo 
Bhagavad-gita, ‘‘There is an invisible, eternal existence, 
beyond this visible, which does hot perish when all things 
else pwish, even whou the great days of Brahman’s bri'u- 
tive life pass round into night, and all that exists in form 
returns uiito C^od whence it came; they who obtain this 
never return, . , Bright as the sun beyond dark- 
ness is He to the soul that remembers Him in meditation, 
at the hour of death, with thought fixed between tlio 
brows,— -Him the most ancient of the wise, the piiinal 
ruler, the minutest atom, the sustaiuer of all, — in the hour 
when each finds that same nature on which he meditates, 
and to which he is confonnod. . ^ . They avIio juit 
tlioir trust in me, ajid seek deliverance from deeay ami 
death, know Brahma, and the highest spirit, and every 
action. They who know me in my being, my person, 
and my manifested life, in the hour of death, know nm 
indeed.” ^ 

The other great epic poem, the Kamayana, or tlm 
goings of Kama, is a chronicle which relates primarily to 
The another region of Aryan conquest, Ondli, ami 
then recounts the advance of the Aryans into 
Southern India, It represents perhaps abater stag^than 
the earliejP parte of the Mahabharata, Ij^t was arranged 
into Sometmng like its present form a century earlier— 
perh^^ the l^inning of the third century n.<\ 

Like the sister epic, -it presents the Brahman idea of the 
(.Jotlhead in the form of an inoarnation, Rama, of Vishnu, 
to destroy a demon. Briefly stated, the story is as follows. 
It begins by relating the sonlessuess of the king of Oudh, 
a descendant of the stm-god. AftCT a sacrifice to the 
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"odrf, four sons -were bom of lib three wives, tUo eldest, 
IJiiiiia, having one-h«Jf the ntfcuve of Vishnu ; the second, 
.lUiarata, one-fourth; two others, twins, jarttai 
liaving each one-eighth. ■ This exeiilpUhes the iaew(natJo««. 
lhahman doctrine of partial incarnations, Krishna being 
!i full incarnation ; and, beyond this, there might be 
fractional incarnations of the Divine essence, in men, 
animals and even inanimate objecte. I'he wonderlni 
youth, marriage to Sita, and exila , of . Etoma, aro next 
iold, and the refusal. of Bharata to t^e the hihgdom 
on Ids father’s death. Eama oonttoning an exile, Havana, 
the demon king of the ^nth, heard of his wife’s beauty, 
iiiul* carried her off in a magical chariot to 
Ceylon. Kama then makes alliances with the *«*«“*•, 
iilioi iginal peoples of Southern India, invades Ceylon, slays 
Raviiiia and delivers his wife, who has to undergo the 
liirt her trial of being suspected of infidelity and banishod. 
Slu^ is the typo of womanly devotion and purity, and 
after sixteen years’ exile is reconciled to her husband, 
wit li whom she is after all translated to heaven. 

Sin h was the framework in which the change from 
Miiciciit Brahmanisy to modem Hinduism lyas developed 
and taught. These epics bear witoess tilthe fact that 
notwithstanding tho great extension of Buddhism in 
Iiidis, tliero was no time when Brahmanbm was not 
working with great skill and intoUectual force to adapt 
itself to tlnfchnnged conditions. At a council HMtatniwo of 
of tho Buddhist monarch SUaditya at Kanatij 
on the Ganges in A.n. 634, while a statue of Buddiia was 
i list ailed ou the first day, ott'^e second an image of tho 
Smi-god, on the third an inmge of Siva, the product of 
laicn* Brahmanism, was inaugurated. A great series of 
Bi aliman apostl^ arose simultaneously wiifltt the decay of 
Buddliism, beginning with Kumarila Bhatfa, about A.n. 
7M, Avho revived thi© old Brahman dpi^ne of 
a personal God and Creatop, and rtoonveried w****®' 
many of the people. He WOs the first of a long line of 
influential religious reformers, who all solemnly out them- 
selves off from the world like Buddha, and give forth a 
simple message, readily understood, inolading in essence, 
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iK cording to Sir W. W. llanUr, ‘*a leasseriion, m 1 1 
form, of tUo mrsonalitv ot (Sod ami the equaht \ of p u 
luHia sight.*’ 

Bajilura Achatya was the disciple of Knmaula ‘-till 
moie tamoas than his master; he popularised tlie Im 
n..,t.v,.L. Vedantist philosophy a"* a national n h^i- n 
and “since ids short life in the eighth oi niMtli 
century, eveiynow Hindu sect has had to stait wi'li 
personal God” (Hunter). Ho taught that tin siijiun 
God Brahma was distinct ftom the old Bnilmiau in 1 1 
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and must be worshipped by spiritual meditafioiis, not h\ 
saiTifices; and he perpetuated his teaching by t.ii tiding 
a Brahman sect, the Smartas. Howover|*lie still alloiM d 
tho practice of the Vedic rites, and workup of the d. )t\ 
in any populajr form ; and it is claimed by popni.u ti i- 
(htion idiat he fotmded maaj;of the Hindu sects of tin 
present day. Siv4 Wta^ship is enpposed to bo special! \ Im 
work, though it exisfc^ long before; and he has c\u 
been represented by his followers as an imanntion <1 
Siva. Siva is, as we have said befoie, the liiulia oi 
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Sti priii-god (»f the W thoi. Destroy©!’ 

uiul ReprcKlucor. He wM worsfilpjp^'contenijtoaneon^^ 
•witti the Buddhist ascendency. aindr is highly Spolcen of in 
the IMahablmrata; but Sankara’s foUowets elevated his wor- 
>!ii!> till it bccameonedf tjtstwd «hi«f forinlof Hinduism. 
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The doctrine of 8$tnk^ra jitsfc to* tJiai Brahma, 

or Braliinan, from 


tho triad Brahmij: an4’ 

inanifestations of biiaSi- ^ 
is the absoltt^ hating' 


,, vho are 
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self-exis- 
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t^ut, illimitable, free from^iinporfection'. Tlierc itii' Imu 
a few worsbippere of Hriihroan or Brahma ijlmu'. \' 
creator lio i$ believed to have finished his wuil.. nn ‘ 
there ia nbw only one temple to him, at PuslikiUM m 
Ajmir. Ward, in 1818, wrote : “The Brahmans in iln ir 
morning and evening worship rep<mt an incantation < ..n- 
taining a description of the image of Brahma; at. i^ <ai 
they present to him a single flower ; at tho time of Im; m - 
oireriiig, gheo is pres(!utod to him. In tho month of 
Magh, at the full moon, an earthen imago of him 
worshipped, with that of Siva on his right hand and 
Vishnu on his left.” 

The Smartas of Southern India are a (“on-sidi rabh' 1 1 
who follow tho philosophic teaching of Sankara. Tin ra 
Tiw tnuLrua numerous religious houses connected with 
this sect, acknowledging tho hcadshi]) ol' tla- 
inonasteiw of Sringiri, in tho western Mysore hills ; and 
tlm chief priest of the sect, the head of this inona.^tai \ j 
is spociatly acknowledged by all Sivaite worship) ms, 
who rq;arc|paskara as ohe of the incarnat ions of Siva. 

“Tho wdfkhip of Vishnu,” say.s Sir W. W. Hunter. •• in 
one phase or another, is the veligkyi of tin* bulk id tlu- 
VUiura middle classes; with its routs deep ilin\n i!i 
wortUp. Ijeatififui forms of non-Aryan natniv-wui>hi|i. 
and iUi top sending forth branches among the most reline. i 
Brahmans and literary sects. It is a religion in all thin:< 
graceful. Its gods ai-e heroes or bright friendly 1>. im,"-. 
who w'alk and converse with men. Its legends bn aihe 
an almost Hellenic beauty.” This is the lofty jn KitiMn 
assi^ed to yishnnism by one of the most learned and 
most impmtial students — a very diflerent opinion limn 
that which regards the car of Juggernaut as the rep: . - 
sentative of idl that is vile. 

The doctrines of .modern Hindiusm, in their learn- i 
ai^pect, ta» contained in the Poranas fin Saii'^ki it . n 
Th* series of tdghteen treatises, in whk li v.na n 
fmoMa. ;&>atiiQans eiEpoadd,, in lengthy dialogues, ' i.- 
supremacy of Vishnn^r Siva. The chief of tl.im i> 
tho Vishnu Purauai t^ng ftb'm the elevomh leinni v, 
but containing, as Hie word “purana” signifies, an- i. 
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ir.i'litinus, gome ol wbibh d^cend from Vettio Umos; 
.iii'i f>thor8 are traces^e to the two great n« truhau 

• pi' s. “It iudtidM aji^^lete cosmogony or 

.".iiiii of priiDi^cr«|||bQ^ acconnte of the destmction 
.iii'I vouovatiou genealogies of gods and pntri- 

iw lis. tliu reigiu'^EntHwanne^' the institutes of society, 
ill' hiding caste 'aipvDll^yipnte^ and tbo history of the 
I'l iuK-s of ihe^^^sopr G^jl^Tunitr races, d life of Krishna, 
I lid an ncccu^nt^ofethe^d hf the world. It is not necos- 
■irv (o dwoUsUp^ its ii^ntents^ which would require a 
oliiino. Panthoiuu iadetoveu into Uto genoral scheme, 

I MMt,an(l Nature being-^ntifled, and Vishim, as supremo 

• i"d. heing mcamated $ Krishna, 

'I'lio style of the Vu|inn Parana on its philosophical 
Ida may be gaihe|fi^;.'frdm the following extracts, relating 
.1 the supreme. deity, iis translated by H. 

Wilson: “ 'Whb'l^kitid^ribe him who is not UMraimiiw 
lo lio upprehend^:'hy fho senses, who is the 

of ull thingi^' ind-^the supremo soul, self'Oxistent ; 
who is devoid of all th|;disUnguishiug characteristics of 
> oinplfxion, caste, or tl^ like, and^is exempt from birth, 
V irissitmlc, death, Of d^ay;- who is always, and alone; 
V. ho exists everywher«j)Vand in whom all things here 

• \ist ; and who IS thei|ro named Vasudeva (the resplon- 

I' lit uno in whom all'fhings dwell)? He is Brahma, 
Mi|iri‘ine lond, eternal, ^ttbom, im(>erishabie, uudeoaying; 
of one essence; jiw^-i^re as free from deflects. Ho, 
that Brahum, -W^: all. I^hgs, comprehending in his own 
i..<uiro the inau^^;j&irit> and the discrete (matter), 
li- theu existeiC Id', forms of Purosha and Kala. 
Ihuusha (spirit) is form of the supreme. Next 

{.roccodeil two «otlitf|^ p rma— the dlscretu and the in* 
In' rote ; add K]|^'n|m)'1fya8 the last' These foiir lh« 
u i>(< oonsiw and supreme condition of 
\'i-linn. ^ese^HBiF^if MS. ' itt their duo proportions, 
.'i>- the colius H^^^IcbdfteUon of tlie phenomonn of 
•f -ation, presdi^mll^Phd^ deittoucti^ Vishnu being 
t l.ns di.scre^ amOraHpe wbitBace— 'spirtt mid time*- 
<i .ort.H like aUla$rapS|K'i^ you shall learn by listening 
t' > his frolics;^ um^mduld be noted that the creation 
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of the wOfifH is very comm^^uly considered by ilie llin In 
to be the sport or a'miisement of the supreme Bein<;. 

The life of Krishna, as given by this Purann. i-; • 
full of fabulous marvels as to read like an Arabian Kiulu - 
story, without its charm. It is sufficient to say that i Ip 



(From « imMim j^urf, Ste uecouM 0 / iltitinaifanit, p. 03. ) 


Purana did not work the great develppment of Visl.nu 
OT«at worship, which wae 4ue tCf'ft series of X'l li 
vitiinnite naite preachers, b^ihltihg with Ruiniinuja :: 
*®**’***' the 12th century,, rising against the < i n. 1 
fhx;trines of the Sivaites. It was ’not tul the end fd tl. • 
13th or beginning of the 14th century that the , ,n 


RAMANAM). 


'!• vi lopiiicnt of popular reli^on in the Vishnu 

|'»>U i)lace, under the apostolic leadership 

I > nnaiiund. This teacher had his headquarters 

111 n monastery at Benares^ and travelled from place to 



, ]UU MMcna OM MtA. 

pi t. (• in Northern India. Ho chose twelve disciples from 
ill.' despised cast^ of the barbers, leatherdressers, 
w. uors, end the like, who, like the Buddhist monks, 
li 111 to forsake the world, and depend solely on alms, 
wild, they w'ent about teaching religion. They ad- 
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(lrossedv'|||||H||^ in the vemapolar Hindi, and lar-' l\ 
helped ^|P&e it a literal^ The incliisi/n . i 

lower-cai*6B- jB6n among Bamaaii^’a^ehief disci))!, s i> 
proof that his reaction was d^ted against Ihahnui. 
exclusiveness; and it ethhmce^ junny leatures of Hu i- 
dhism, including the monastej^ m retreats tin- ih' 
mendicants. / , 

Kahir, the' greatest of JhaTnanftnd’a disciples, is 
for his effort to combine the “lifoliS^mefJans with iln 
v.Ki, Hindus in one religiotw fraternity. The « 

system and Brahman anogance, as well ;e 
image- worsliip, found in him'a ^ng opponent. 11 
taught that the god of the Hindu is the same as tli<’ ^4.. 1 
of the Mahometan. “To Ali (Allali) and to If.inin 
(writes one of his disciples) “we owe our life, nn<l shniil ' 
show like tenderness to all who live. What avails it. i.. 
wash your mouth, to count your be^s, to bathe in lei ', 
streams, to bow in temples, if, while you mutter \ 'H’ 
prayers or journo}' on pilgrimage, d^eitlnlness is in \ mui 
heart? The Hindu fasts every eleventh day; tlie .\|ii - 
sulman on the Ramazan. Who formed the reinainin.; 
months and days, that you should ^venei ate but nn. , 

. . . Behold but one mail things. Ho towhoia il,. 
world belongs. He is the father of the worshippers alil,. 
of Ali and ot Rama.” Xabic recognised in all the varl. 1 
lots and changes of man, hie^{^ and fears and religi- n . 
divereities, the one Divine BpirR; when this was k - 
cognised, Maya, or illusion, was over, and the .soul h nn i 
rest. This was to be obtained, imt by burut-off'ring - .1 
sacrifices, but by .faith and meditation on ihe .siii«r. ni. 
Being, and by kewjng his h^namw for wer im tl). 
lips and in the l®srt, Rjilb% W f vast luiniM r < ! 
followers, especially ui Baikal: l^^dquarters of bi- 
sect is the Eabir Clmura at Bei^pL ^ 

The worship of 

(literally, the Lord of (my from th. 

ctuatuwa. Joai.ilv 

propagated by ChaMiyai'^ho syas so gn ;. 

a preacher of the Tislinttito dofi^lea that aince his dcai h 
ho has been widely worshipiad ^ an incariiatio:i .■! 



IM'I.UENCE OF JiUDDHLSM. ;( 

\ I him. Ho ]>reachc(l a religion of failli to pimlns aii<l 
M"li,nnnioflaiis alike ; buthejffiuid great stress oil obodiena? 

• I . ) 1 «1 igi( >u.s teachers. By cjontemplatiou rather than ritual 
Ik* 1 aught that the soul wOtild find liberty from the im- 
|M i ir ( tiuus and sins of the body. After death the soul of 
lii' Im Ik ver would dwell for ever ill a heaven of perfect 
!• luty, or in the presence of Vkhntt himself, known in 
lii ^ >uj)renic essence. 

After the death of Chaitanya there ^peared teachers 
uli<> lowered the spiritual level of Vishnuism, some 
pi .K liing the religion of enjoyment, others giving im 
M-j-rd importance to tlio idea of physical love; one 
;i 1 ' Mug tlie infant Krishna as the cowherd. Vallabha- 
Sw ;mti (sixteenth century) was one of the chief of these ; 
Ik ( stiiblished a ritual of eight services in which the 
iiiiKgo cd’ Krishna as a lovely boy is bathed, anointed, 
uiiiptnously dressed and fed, and in which beautiful 
w 'iiK u and other sensual delights figure largely. Such 
:i 1 -ligiou appealed largely to the well-to-do, the hixurions, 
lu 1 tlie sensually minded, and was made the pretext for 
- !!■ indulgence. 

I )«*rort^ purtieularjijiing the forms of modern Hindu wor- 
-l.ip, w(^ must briefly indicate the influence which Bud- 
< I ill hi a!i<l other jxjpular religions of India have lanueaceof 
11 1 1 mi Hinduism. The ,Jlfi|herhood of man Buddhism, 

M itly if not explicifHPecogiiised by many of the 

iliudu St ft; the Budtlhis^communities or monasteries 
;ii.* r. [iroiliKcd in the monastic houses of many Hindu 
liKilbwls. Sir W. Hunter describes the rules of the 
\ iduiuue ('ommunities as Buddhistic^ with Brahmanioal 
I Kit M ms. One of the brotherhoods of Kabir's followers 
has as its first ;rulo the very Buddhistic one that the lite 
IK iihrr of main nor of bea(^ may be taken, the reason 
In ing that it is the gift of God. Truth is enjoined as 
tlu gi Kiit principle of conduct ; for all ills and ignorance 
* 1 ( hid spring from original. false^hood. Ketiremeut from 
iIk* world is commended,* worldliness being hostile to 
MaiHjuitlity of soul and meditation on God, Similarly 
t lu‘ Huddhist trinity of ideas, Buddha, Bharma (the liaw), 
and Siungha (the congregation) is largely present, more 
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or less openly, in Hinduism. Not the letast stvaiipo ( nn- 
juiiction of mnduism with <fther religions is that in wln< h 
Siva-worsiiippers visit Adam’s Peak in Ceylon to \v()rs}ni 
the footprint of their deity. Buddhists revero tlio sanp 
impression as the impression of Buddhas i’oot, whil» 
Mohammedans revere it as a relic of Adam, the iUth. i 
of mankind. This is but a specimen of the eoTmnon 
resorts of Hindu pilgrixpSi where Mussulman and II in in 
alike revere some sacred object. 

Hindus also absorbed or adopted many rites and snj)* r- 
stitions of non- Ary an peoples, such as the serpent and 
Theiinga dragon-worship of the Nagas, reverence f r 
andtha crooodilos and generative emblems, fetish and 
tree worsliip, etc. The worship of gt‘n* rati\. 
emblems (//Vw/u) found a wide field among the Sivait. . 
whose god was the reproducer as well as destroyer ; whd- 
the fetish, or village, or local god, in the shap<* oi an 
unhewn stone {known as mlagram) or a tree, usually i h* 
tulasi plant, became the usual 8ymlx)ls of the Vi^lnmih 
In not a few cases their rites are little elevated al "\' 
those of primitive savagery as conducted by )ow*( a-o 
Hindus. ' ^ 

Coming now to a description of the chief Hindu 
as popularly worshipi>ed, w6 find Brahma, tlie <reat« i . 
Braiinia. represented as JMld finan with four he. id 
dressed in whinKld riding iipou a g*.,. , 
Brahmas wife, Sarasvati, Wi goddess ot u^isiluin and 
science, is depicted as a fair young woman with tom 
arms; with one right hand she presents a 1h)wei o. 
Braluna; in the other she holds a book of palni-l(*a\a > ; 
in one of her left hands she carries a string j)earls. In 
the Mahabbarata she is called the mothtjrof the \'i <hi 
She is worshipp^ once 4||N&ar in thegsame month a> 
Brahma by all who 4ny learning ; and with tln^ 
worship are conx&eotM ink, pi^per, boohs, et. 

Women take no part in Ijpu^YalV 
Vishnu is adored by the V^bntdte sects m the rijn d 
or even the snjuerior of Brahma, and especially ternn d 
visima Pi^rver, exem]^ irom impatienct* and 

passion. Various legends in the Puranas d - 
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^ lilx! tho oUi(‘r fjods as submitting to Vishnu, who is 
l■ l ull■rl (iiimiscient and almi^ty. In pictorial represen- 

I. nil ins Vishnu usually appears as a black man with four 
n ms : in one hand a club is b^ld, in a second a shell, in 
tin' third a discus, in the' fourth a lotus, and he rides 
njiMii the Garnda bird. 

Sir ilonicr-Williams describe both Vishnuism and 
Siviiism as forms of monotheis^ ^because they set aside 
ill" Micqual trinity Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in favour 
"I thfir s[>(*( i.nl god : but it may be dcNj^ed whether 
many < if the Vishnuites can be called intelligent mono- 
ili 'i'ts, rather than superstitious worshippers of they 
’ m *v in it what. The opinion of this great Indian scholar, 
iiat \'islnmism “is' the only real religion of the Hindu 
! ■ "pli'x. and has more common ground with Christianity 
l i'i any «ither non-Christian faith,” must be taken as 
1 ; iving l)ut a limited application when he has to qualify 

liy referring to “the gross polytheistic superstitious 
i d hideous idolatry to which it gives rise.” We must 
M kmiwledga the distinguishing merit of Vishnuism to 
i I-, t liat it teaches intense devotion to a personal god, 
V. hii . xhibits his syjnpathy with human snft'ering and his 

II, ti ll St in human affairs by frequent descents (avatars) 

I I j II ' n earth. Of these wo must give a brief account. 

As many as twenty-eight avatars of Vishnu have been 
■ imnn rated in the Buranas.’^' They represent the descent 
iiitii huiiufu bodies, by birth from earthly lacaraauons 
I an Ills, oi' a portion or the whole of the divine vutma. 

I ' m e of the god ; they do not interfere with the divine 
I'll ly of the god, which remains unchanged. Of these 
we may enumerate ( 1 ) the Pish, whose form Vishnu took 

III xa\e Mnuu, ^ho progenitor of mankind, from the uni- 
M iMil ilelugo. |tlauu obtained the favour of Vishnu by 
his |iii‘ty, was warned of the coming deloge, and com- 
niaiided'to build a ship, wherein he was to take the seven 
l.’nhis or patriarchs and the seeds of aU living things. 
W lu ll the Hood came, VUihnu, as the Pish, dragged the 
dii|i. Ity a cable fixed to a horn on bis head, to a high 
( l ag wiuTo it was secirred till the flood went down. The 
•ixaiais of I ho tortoise, the boar, the man-lion, |he dwarf. 
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and Bam* with the aaco, we must pass over. 'I’lie i : 
. ■ itoma, Basaaehandra, or the incM,m-lil;e if.iiii.i. 

**“•* 5 ; has heen Already referred to as tl o suliji ! i <1 
the Bamayana. “Ey«ry man, woman, and rii!l<! i-; 
India,” says Eir Monifir-WiUioms, probably wiili som 
cxaggeratiQn,. “is lamiliear with Baiua's exploits Icr th' 
recovery of his wile, insomuch that a common ])liras(‘ in 
an ignorant person is ‘one who does not know that Sii.i 
was Bama’s T^e;* Prom Kashmir to Cape Comorin i h. 
name of Ba^ is on every one's lips. All sects rovcK- u . 
and show their reverence by employing it on all oeca-^ii ui' . 
For example, when friends meet, it is common tor tin m 
to salute each other by uttering Bama’s name twice. * N < 
name is more commonly given to children, and no naim 
more commonly invoked at funerals and in the Lonr ot 
death. It is a link of union for all classes, castes, an 1 
creeds.” 

Bnt Krishna is the most popular of all the incarjiati'M ; 
of Vishuu, and is represented as manifesting his < 
KiiBima, ta» essence, tie is eajpecially the god of tlm Imv : 

orders, having b^n brought up umou^' t,.v, 
herds and other peasants, with whom lie constanilv- 
sjwrted. Amultitudeof marticUoas stories are t<iM almn' 
him; but it is evident from the history of Krishna liii 1,1- 
ture and piuctices that he, Bama, is a deified In m 
Sir Moiiier-Williams identimiB him as a powerful chii f 
the Yadava tribe of Bajputs in central ludiaVast 1.1 (In 
Jumna, while the original of Bama was a sou of a hiin , 
of Oudh. So possible is it to trace gods adored by mnli 1- 
tudeeof human beings to the exaggeration and ileiih .i 
tion of heroic men. 

Thus we shhll be Httie surprised tq find Ibnldiin 
adopted as one <if the incarnations of Vis|nu. The Hrah 

- mahsaccooht for ^is by saying that Vishnu, 
in omnpassimafor animals, desoenued us Binhllm 
in order to dkmedit the Tedio saerificea The Brah- 
manical writen, says WiihMy isrme far too shrc\v<i o> 
admit that mkhv^ aeuld is^Snenoe men as Buddha did 
could be other of deity; and us lii^ 
influencaj^-hi favour of tehohing opposeef to their <i\vu, 
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111 cleverly say that it was. to misload tlio venues of 
he' go'is that iBuddba prorfhdgsted Hs docfafin^, that 



they, becoming weak and wicked tbxoixgb tK|i^ errors, 
iniglit tall uu easy prey.” 
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N6t CD^t6Ilt with incarnations that have taken pliu f', 
the Vishnuites look ior a future descent -which they cull 
the Kalki avatar, fie is to appear at the end of the Kali- 
age (-which l^egau 'with "his descent as Krishna), -when the 
world has hecome utterly 'wicked, and will be seen in th(' 
sl^, seated on;4 white horse, -wielding a drawn sword, i'or 
the deshiuetioii the wicked and the restoration of the 
world to purity, , 

We have not included Jagannath among the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, both because it is believed that he is an 
appearance of "Vishnu himself, also because 

**" it is probable that he was originally tlio, god 
of a non-Aryan tribe adopted into Hinduism. It is a 
sight of this god that is so vehemently desired, whetlier 
as he is bathed Or dressed, or being drawn on his car. 
Ghaitanya, the reformer, is another incarnation of Vislinu, 
according to the popvtlar notion, although he lived in 
T.vrt.w .1 alniost modern times, Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu, is very considerably worshipped as the 
goddess of Love, Beauty, and Prosperity. She is repre- 
sented as of a bright golden colour, seated on a lotus, aiiri 
having only the ordinary number of arms., 

Siva, the destroyer, is naj^ally represented as of a 
stem and vindictive disposilaon ; but yet this is com- 
Biva,ta* patiblo with his being.regarded as a beneliceni 
aeitroyer. deity. Death being the transiting to a now 
form of life, tne Destroyer is truly the Re-creator, au<l 
tills accounts for the meaning of his name — the Bright oi- 
Happy one. Siva is exclusively a post-Vedic god, tliougli 
he has been identified by the Hindus Avith the Rmlra ol 
the Vedas, and numerous features of Siva’s character and 
history are doyelpped from those of Budra. In the 
Ramayana, - Eudii» (Siva) h repr^ntl^^ as marrying 
Uma, the danghtec bf.Daksha; fl' ’i8.J^is same tJmu 
Avho is much mo^ widely, known ^ names ot 

Parvati, Hurga, a great 

qaarrel arm father-in- 

7a w; Ta tlda qmiird Uma ^ to 

the Aa^, and became a saii (mibseymd was reborn 
as ParvaU, Sim became an wcetic, living witli 
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forest. It said that Siva, in a quai i i l 
vdth out off his fifth head, which, howcvi r, 

stuck td ithe, destroyer’s hand. To escape from a purstiiu^* 

g ' mt dip$tt^'by Brahma, Siva fled. to Ben.ares, wlioi'c lie 
ii^itUdlii^Lyed from his sin and freed from tlio IiomiI 
of thus causing Benares to become a spoeinlly 

sacredcity. ' 

Inconsequence of, Siva’s patronage of the bull as his 
steed, a strange custom has arisen in connection witli tli(> 
funerals Of Sivaites. ' Whenever it is possible, a bull is 
set free to wander, and has a,sacred character, so iliat 
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no one dares to injure it; sometimes as many as slvi'u 
bUllt^fea tbus set free, ^his believed to "secure the 
fav^ of Siva. Similarly, an, #scetic, man}' 

of bm followers .{>ay court tb'-'h nM B i ^j^& of austerity 
aad pain£ul;eoffi»^beg. >l^his wa^^H|||^ in 

forxhef 'fames fhan how, for th^'^n^^^^^nmeut has 
discouraged or p^rohibited mauy m^^^PP^rpoinfnl cx- 
Atiam . Hbi<aoit8..^5B'ormerIy m^^raB^''worslii]U)cr.s 
stvaltM. ■nrQuld be'lfluog from irohqoaKS fixed in thoir 
backs, or wpuld jumpf.'froih a height upon the edges of 
sharp knivds. But it is not easy to put down such 
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practices as the maintenance of the arms and legs, in one 
p*)/ition for years, the holding^f the fist clenched till the 
.nails grow through the palm, the keeping of silence or 
tlic fixing of thee^e continuously npon the suu; There 
are still many thousands qi these devotees in India. In- 
toxication is also freely indulged in by Sivaites during 
t heir worsliip, this being believed to be plea^ng to the 
god . After all, Siva is most w^orshipped pnder the emblem 
of the Linga, although 
ho is saicl to have a 
i liousand names. 

The wife of Siva oc- 
cupies a comparatively 
subordinate position ns 
( Jill a and Parvati ; 
hub as Durga she is a 
powerful warrior, with 
raaystem 
and tierce 
qualities. In this char- 
act (H’ she is represen- 
ted to have appeared 
ill many incarnations, 
niid is very widely wor- 
shipped. The name 
Durga was given to 
lier as haVlng slain a 
demon named Durga. 

The tales about thU 
ar(‘ of the most my thi- 
c al and exaggerated 
nature. Notwitljstand** 



SASTBI. 

(FVoin ^ native pUturfi.) 


iiig her powett,5Ciiajga is portTAyftd wth a igwafle and 

1 ft , golden colonj i fcati sHe' has ten 

din)gj^Bi|5iW 'Weapons, - lioxl teans 


beautiful 
arms, hold 
against one 
the various 


jd hw giant agaitts^ tM cfthefi ,Of 
iof DurA- we can only refer td Kali 
ithe black woihan), probaWy some tribal godd^ actopted 
into the Hindu series. She won ja victory giants by 
drinking their blood with the aid of Chandi, another forth 
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of accpunt of the imiige of Kali given lain- 

in of the Bengal festivals will explain 

4i0;mp;Of.her qualitiei. Formerly human beings, . 

41; ^ ooiwiderable a.nii|tal sacrifices, were 
offereiji to Ik h n^a n sacrifice being said to please 

Kali lor .ft thoiisatxi|3< years. Cutting their flesh and burn- 
ing TO^^ns df th^ bodies were among the actions by 
whum wdr^p|>er3 sought to please the goddess. Tin; 
great lauinber of Hindus who bear the name of Kali or 
Dui^a or Tara indicates li|^ popularity down to the 
present day. , 

Canesft, the , elder son o|. ^va and Parvati, the god ol’ 
prudence and policy, hamng an elephant’s head, Indi- 
oaiMMb sagacious , nature, is the god of 

]&ngal shopkeeper^ ; he has a trunk, one tusk, 
and four hands. ■ Kartikeya'is the younger son of Siva 
and Parvati, and is called the god of war; in southern 
India his name is Subramanya. Lastly, we must notice' 
Qanga, the Gan^s, whose birth and doings 
are the subject of elaborate legends, and wliosi' 
waters are believed to have power to cleanse from all sins, 
past, present, and future. A, specially sacred spot is thiit 
where the Ganges meets the ocean, at Sagar Island, to 
vjfhieh vast numbers of people flock each January, to 
bathe with joy in the flood, and to worship the long lino 
of deities whose images are set up by priests who take 
toll of the pilgrims. 

But when we have jexhausted the list of great gods, 
we have only touched aiS it were the more prominent ol 
,Hmdu. deities, which iu^.popuiariy said to number thr«M'. 
hundved and thirty mUBomk 'In fact, throughout India 
the old. kxjftl deities and d^ sO p\uch noticed in 
liold o^teni^e Every village has 

»aA ssmiss.- ate own apeoial guaidi^ nxotner, who has a 
husband aasoei^d witii her as proteatarJjj^ut the mother 
is most dror8hi^ed,..and iaboUeved to '-W ihost accessible 
to prayer and ofEsrings, ftndVery liable to punish, and 
to inflict diseases if neglected. Many have a specialty, 
such as the prevention of a particular disease, or tlie 
giving of chudren. Many ere deifications of notaVile 
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women; some are in delighting in Wood. 

All are believed to ccaifefiC^lfteori^ 
r.u(l,to have magic powesat fee'^iOiparted to 

worshippers. , . . *0 

Some even go .so far 88 to 88^ that the predominant 
l<(<lief of the Hindus, eepecialljr in the^Uagea, » a dread 
nf evil spirits, who are helieved to InHog ai>Ont“W| evils 
and diseases, and often have peouHar anet speelW arMu 
ol' destructiveness. . Thw may have ntateidW 'bodies of a 
more ethereal strttotur© thaA .those of mep, ha(i?28 differ- 
I'liees of sex, and possess,.thd power of asanraiQg any 
shape^ and moving through the air in any «}iwtion. 
Some of these are the Asuras, Or demons created at the 
foundation of the world or by the gods (though originaUy 
the word meant simply beings of a godlike nature). Wo 
< annot go into their classes ; but it is to be noted that 
the majority of demons are believed to have been origin- 
ally human beings, whose evil nhture lives after them as 
ihunons. All crimes, diseases, and calamities are due to 
special devils. They mostly require food, and especiWIy 
1 tie, blood of living animals. Sometimes mounds <n earth, 
})ilos of bricks, etc., do duty as shrihes figtr their “wor- 
ship,” the offering of food and recital of .incantations 
being the chief rites. Every village has its QWn demon. 
A volume might be occupied m describing the devil-cults 
(if India. In the south, where they are Mlieved to de- 
light in daiiHiing, music, etc., “when pestileneje is i^ife in 
any district, professional , exercisers, or oe^tain 'persons 
selected for the purpose,. paint their f^es, putr^OA hideous 
masks, dress up in fahlasHo ganaents, arm ^bemselves 
with strange weapons, an^ qoargiehoe dtmeing.. .{ThWr 
objoct is to ^rsonate par£u;^giar/4mr^ o]r.r«|imr ^ 

to induce sa(^ de;^ to leave the|ll^VOm( 
and to octmpy f^b^persons of tba dancers, virhu< ahtiWe, 
Iliiig theipselves a^ a|»“'&ito a 

f renzy of exciteuiiii^ Spaid beatiaigof bk^ 

of horns, and rinpcii^ of . b^. 
t horoughly exhaiitte’d, they 

and are then believed 'to bit'' j^ftad vwith clain^aaoe.' 
and a 2iower qf deli've:^Ug prophetic, utti^bane^ 'The ' 

• , ^ o 
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specfcat(»» ask tkemjiiuestiQns about missing relative'^ ( i 
future and tbeir d^bverances are supposed to b 

Many strange feslivds 
are bald ia^<QMxlMi0#Sd!|t tbis devil-worship in Iiidi i 
and tbe faOtt''«lio<if bew general must formerly liaM 
woMUpet ^ pnuitices now found among the mou 
wtva^” yaoes. Tbh esdi^nsive animal woiblup 
ef news, swpeuts, monkeys, etc., and the woi - 
^ipof trees stilt prevailing is another considerable sni- 
vival of more primitive times. It depends largely in 
India on the vi^ taken of , the sacredness of hie, and 
the transmigration of the sobls of men into animaK 
DeiBcatioBoi-^g®^> worship of great men seemi c\(n 
iwroesaas more deeply implanted m the Hmdu than in 
*•*“*•• the Chinese mind, and again and again gic d 
leaders, preac^iers, teachers or saints are deified, and 
regarded as incarnations <rf Vishnu or Siva ; n’Hd eM n 
men of modpraie famo are after death honoured and 
worshipped, and a shrine is set up to them in the plat < 
w^ere they were best known. Surely we have snd 
enough to show that in every way the Hindus are \cn 
rem'arkable for^their worship of the^uperior powers m all 
conceivable fofins. 

{See “OneaW IteU^onsi India,’! 1)y S. Johnson, EnRlish and lor(.it.n 
PhiloeopbioBl liUmm. 'SirW. W> Honter’a “ India,” ^ol vi of tho ■ I in 
penal OaBettter ot Ipdia,'' and also separately published llev W 'W I 
“ View lot the Histoiy, Belimon and latetatnre of the Hindus, 1818 ” Ito 
W. I. WiUdna’s “Hindu Mythology and Modfru Hmdiusai ” Bn trnnn i 
Willioma’s “Behglaas Thought and Idte ffl India,” and “ Indian Wibdum 
“ Sacred BooWeof me ka$t.”} 





CHAPTBE IV. 
iHobern ll. 

inciusiveness of Hindu won^P^Variatiowi in modern times— Beligloutmees 
of the HmduB—HouBelMl worship— The gum— xpitlatloa— Elements of 
worship— Brahman ritui^Eitual of the common peosde— Temple ser- 
vices— Temple priests— Prequent festivals-^Images— Festival eerernomes 
—Miracle plays— Festivals of HurgU— PUgxlmiiges to holyplaces— 
Benares— Temple of BtSheshwsr—HlgrSms'ohservimees^Fittl— The great 
temple -The images— Oonseorated food-The osr festival— Iteported^ 
molation of viotiSb— A. touching ipcldent— Vishnu temple at Trlth^ 
poly -Vishnuite sects-Sivaite sects— The Mrtas^mlildto— The 
bihie-^ The Brahdio Somaj-Bammohnn HaMi Tagore— 

Kesbuh Chundra Ben-Tbe Hniversal tbma|— idllllsm— Msya^oriUis^ 
-Transmigration— Uewards and puniahmeAtswXmath and efematioa— 

. Ceremonies for the dead^Mona mato-Oouditlen of wives— Fosltloii of 
women-widpw8**Sutteih>^])iseti^ Of ihotala and religton-^WiiMln 

virtuea > > 

I N describing religiood praotieds ap.d 

■worslup, we are met with a most varied assemWlage 
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of rites and jCustoms, often mutually discordant, iill oi 
indtwlTttSaB ^ j^ual <dai4n 'to inclusion uiulor 

ofSibida the njUDOie Hiii^iilin; Never has there been a. 
rel||^^-M e^j^ahsive aud ali-mclnsive. As a 
recent Beujgp'-eensttS:’ refort states, the term denotes 
neither a creed.nor a race, neither a church nor a people, 
but is a gener^ expression devoid of precision. It em- 
braces al^a the dlw^mles of Vedantic philosophy, the 
high-^lass Brahman, the loar-caste worshippers of all the, 
gods bf iiiil Hindu pantheon, and the semi-bavbarous 
aborigines whp are entirely ignqjant of Hindu mythology, 
and worship a stone in time of sickness and danger. 
There is so s^eat a difference in the prevalent forms ol’ 
worship in different districts, there are so many personal 
and household ceremonies, differing according to rank or 
vaxiatioiu In locality, and also there have been so many 
modem nmM. changes in modern times, that it is (pxito 
impossible to give more tlmn a partial view in a limited 
space. The common* people believe their worship has 
lasted unchanged for long ages, and Europeans have 
largely adopted the same view ; but while the Hindu 
nature remains ^•very largely the «ame, variations in 
worship have been multitudinous. The great car festival 
of Jagannath is a modification of a Buddhist festival ; 
and it would be easy to multiply proofs of the changes 
in modem Hinduism. 

To a greater extent than any nation under fire sun, the 
Hindus are a religious people. As Mr, Wilkins says, “ To 
treat of the ordinary li^ of the Hindu is to 
of tiM describe the Hindu rmigion. From before 

“"*“■* birth to the close of life periodical ceremonies 
fure'. enjoined and, for the most part, practised.” Mostly 
tSly are surviyals from animism, soroefy, astrology, and 
the like pnmitlye^beliefs. Thus, before- the birth of a 
child the inOthm^ liitat not wear clothes .over which birds 
have flown, miist always ha^ a knot in her dress ronncl 
the waift^ must obt #snk (nr sit-'in the courtyard, in order 
to avoid evil spiflES must wear, an amulet round her neck 
containing flowers consecrated to god Baba Thaknr, 
and'must drmk every day a few drops of water touched 
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1 )y this amulet. The naming gf :a boy is f most important 
ceremony, including with gifts 

tor the benefit of anoestorSv ; The^ltoiaeB of gods or deified, 
heroes are often choe^, with the a^dlt^n of another 
chosen by the asttologw, who eilanlt^ ’fche horoscope of 
the child. ■ i , . ■ 

l*^vory household at all raised. has a 

family priest (unless the head is a Brahman), 

wlio performs service, usually twice a di»,, in ftouaaiioM 
ii room in which the family idol is kept. Tn^, wwttip. 
is also a platform opposite the entrance |^te of the house, 
f o receive the imt^es made for the periodic festivals. 
The priest bathes and anoints the idol, rceites a ritual, 
and presents offerings of fruits and flowers given by the 
fa mily. The family, however, are not usually present, 
t he priest being the only person whose presence is needed. 
The offerings are his perquisite, and he is supported 
entirely by one or two families. Of course he is present 
at all the important family ceremonies. . 

The guru, or religious teacher, is a distinct functionary ; 
he is the initiator into the Hindu sects, and the teacher 
of their doctrines ; Uut he does not live in the ^ 

I10U.S0 of a disciple. The Hindus are taught 
tluit it is better to offend the gods than their guru, for 
the latter can intercede if the former are angry ; but if 
the guru ij offended, no one can intercede, 'and the curse 
of the guru brings untold miseries. He usually visits his 
disciples only once a year, unless he wants more money. 

1 lis treatment of them is very lofty ; and educated Hindus 
themselves describe the gurus as covetous, unprincipled, 
and familiar with vice. The best entertaiP- 
ment, new carpets and large presents are de* 
manded by them, and feW: teach anything of va^P| 
Every Hindu boy of eight years old (sometimes ol^cr) 
receives from his chosen guntj who need hot be a Brah- 
man, a sacred text or mantiji, ciUled the seed text, which 
is taught to him in private, vfith .the name of .the god 
•selected by the gum ‘fbr his espeellliwonhipi This text 
must never be repeated to others, arid'' must be said over 
mentally or in whispers one hundred and eight times a 
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spotless robes; lie be of the twlce-bom (Brahman, 

Kshatriya, or Vaisya) castes, he for the Erst time puts tho 
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sacred thread round his n«ofi:.^lierelaticaisldp between 
t lie disciple and his gurtt nontnp^ 'thioughout life. The 
present race of gui 3 J|. ♦ Jjnle jjels-mdulgent and 

Ignorant men. Th»' '% e^dally necessary 
personage to the hdnsi^ld-'j HO |c>i|i^yit can be under- 
taken, no new businsia his aid; he fixes 

t he hour for weddings. (did nanr^rous 

other matters dep^d absolutely ^ his pron^ncing the 
time opportune. ' 

The great elenients of Hindu worsIlK^[%i(iy be defined 
as (1) mediation, (2) works of merit) (0) phboha^g the 
ravoiv* or arresting. the disfavour of the gods Wfwtrv 
l)y presents and sacrifices. The educated Hindu «* ★«»Up. 
cs'i tainly has a high object, namelyj^to gain a realisation 
ot his identity with the supreme Being, and to become 
reunited to Him. This state can only be approached by 
the Brahman ascetic ; all others not Brahmans must by 
religious works seek to be reborn in some future life in 
a higher caste, until they reach the bliss of Brahmanism. 

Wo have already indicated to soma extent the ritual 
observances laid down for Brahmans in the sacfed hooks. 
These are still kept up in essence; and so a^amuut 
numerous and laborious are theyj ’that two rtbul 
hours both morning and evening, and ah hour in the 
middle of the day," are occnpied in fulfilling them all.. 
The asceti<;^ have plenty of tune for this.; hut Brahmans 
engaged in business find them very trying, and a few 
perform them by deputy, throngh a family priest. Pre- 
vious to any act of worship a complex ablutiou must be 
performed, with many details and prayers ; theh the sun 
is ^vx)rshipped, with ttieditation on Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva ; the text l^nown as Gayatri is na»t repeated tbrw 
times Avhile hplcingythe breath. It runs tuns : “ 

(SCO p. 26), “.epth,; heaven! Wp xuieditate^on tho 
adorable light'; pf thji resplendent gett^ald* (the sun)^ 
wliich governs oh^tintenefde, whim is water, lustre, 
savour, immoit^:|lWty of thought, Brahma, earth, sky, 
heaven.” Thiisf^e light of the sun Jh^ tfdcen as the ty;^ 
uf all effulgent powder; and, as a naHva commentator 
•says, “it must be wdi^hipped by them who dread suo- 
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cessive ftwd jdoaths, «&d wbo eagerly desire boiti- 

tude. . , * ** Bdt ^il^^r^pteyeir jausfc be preceded by tli( 
repetitipii (rf 'tibe ^Iga ea of sdven '^rdflds : 1. Tin 
earth, ^ tllut dead awaiting 

'’&'9Sl64>eavenof the good 
4. SfheroiddloWoil^. of births, for aninfals 

dosMye4 &t eaoh age. 6, The abode of tho 

soo8« ®wi^Sr«'7. Thp abo4e of Brahma the supreme 
The 'wcatd gw is to b^ii^ated before and after this list 
MaAy ethos ioUow. The heart is supposed 

to be doansed iftoras, |tta.by drawing up a little water bj 
one itostril and expelling it bjr the other. One oi tin 

H ers is, “i&y whatever Siu I have committecl bj 
t, in thought, word, or deed, be cancelled by day 
whatever Sin is in Mie, may it be far removed.” 

Before the reading of the Vedas, which follows, offerings 
of grain, etc., mnpt be made to the gods, with invitations 
to them to be present and cheerful during tho reading 
of the Veda; ^en similar offerings must be made to 
Yama and tho great progenitors of mankind, then foi tb 
Brahman’s ancestors, and for all men, with the ob]ect 
of relieving the wai^ of sufferers im hells, or increasing 
the blessedness of in heaven. After this exhausting 
series of ceremotdes, the Brahman, before taking his meal, 
offers a portion to deities, ancestors, and to all otbci 
'beings, and must then feed bis guests before partaking 
hims<^ Finally he must wash his hands andPfeet, aitei- 
wards tasting the water. As his food is given him, lie 
says, “May neaven give thee!” and when he takes it 
he saysj “ May earth receive thee ! ” He may not yet 
eat .until he nas passed has ,|iand round the plate to 
smiafSite it from the rest of ^ oomp^„has offered five 
Ywma, hhs naaHo nve'oblationfi to breath, ami 
Kw hiseyes. addition?tlo< tiiwe rites (which 

are here o^^twr^ally gtyen) toby to others signi- 
ficant ^ paitieulhr the man belongs 

SoD|O.Si»Il alab'vrsH ptMif^e gutt#gb^j» taking food, 

for Brfihiaat< xuiqr^iTOted as present in evoiy 

gnest. - 

j Bat it must browned that the mass of the Hindus 
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have including murli 

nitaaiof same idepR^f purification of body, a#ert- 

«®«nw« the angrtr. of ghosts or ancestors, the 
offering of sacrifices ^ to the ^roat gods and 
goddesses, the .recital their deedf as told in the 
6to^' ^ut Hindus only bathe 

dail^i lend hands ichd' bow to the rfsing sun. 

Sht^keepers Imve of Ganesa in 

their ^shops, and ^rn a Tittle inCe^^ it in the 

morning ; Vishnuitos have one or >m6re of the god’s 
emblems^ especially the Salgrama (a fossil Ammonite), 
whiph they guard as if it were a living being, batlnng it 
in the hot season, etc., and before these daily prayers are 
offered. The names of the gods are repeated a great 
number of times a day. However, on days when it is 
not very convenient to go through a long form, the Hindu 
will be content with repeating the text he was taught 
by his guru, which is often an unmeaning jingle. 

'The public temples contain the principal religious ap- 
jparatus of the the Hindus. But it must not be 

rmpu this that their temples are as 

sOTvicoB. a rule laT^ "They are ribt, in general, placr s 
for* the assemblage ot immbers of people, and in fact they 
are mostly not more than. ten or a dozen feet square. 
They are simply small buildings in charge of a prie.st, 
who takes care of an idol or image, which is supposed to 
be a special abode of the deity, and who receit^es offerings 
from worshippers coming one by one, and prostrating 
thcittselves before the image. Many of them have been 
built by public contributions, others by rulers, and many 

^ secure merits to 
their sins. If they dejsire to make a l{\rge offering, 
dohot build a larger temple, but a ftumber of smaller 
onej^ seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or even more, some of* 
which may jRever be used. Old temples, of this kind are 
noktof^^a ; the new man^o^ 9tbfc to do what will 
but add to the. merit of anothet;; ‘ tJ^ihi^iy the temple hos 
an outer cQdrt.^^ 0 ^^ with vermndahs round, in wliich 
pilgrims todge when they come from a distauco. 
The temple itself has two main portions— the vestibule *, 
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mill tbe shrine containing, the only krge enough 

lit ailmit the priest., One pt'-^|^lucigti1nr Torna3 observed 
is t lie ringing of a bell to ^ttoot the notice of the ^ to 
Ills worshipper, whd merely i?aU^:,i!Ottnidt Jnuida gift 
to the priest, and bows to &is'£Qaa^. > ’ - ' • 

The priests of theto temples am. all Birahmans, who 
iilono perform the proper worship, usdally- without any 
spectators. The sacred texts are merely;mn%,;'»Bi^ 
terod, and being in Sanskrit, are unittteliiigihl4;f, ' 
to the masses ; the texts, of course, differ accprdhih to the 
god or incarnation that is being wo^hipped, .^ ^he es- 
sential character of tins worship lies in tw treatment of 
the. image as if it were a living being, and p^est Ids 
servant ; washing, dressing, feeding, decwating, putting 
to bed, etc., are all gone thpongh most carefufly. With 
idl this the people have nothing to do but, to bring the 
offerings, which become tbe priests’ property. " Of course, 
in the case of deities whose rites require animal sacrifices, 
tliore is a great business of slaughtering victims, and 
ill tor wards disposing of the meat not reijuired by tbe 
jjricsts ; it finds a ready sale, being especially valuable 
owing to its sacred cBaracter, 

The regular daily wotship of the temples forms but a 
small part of the religious life of tbe Hindu. His atten- 
lion is mainly given to the festivals which neautat 
occur so frequently, though somewhat iriregU- ■ *»*nv«l* . 
Inrly, as to occupy the place of the Christian Sunday, 
]Mo.st of the gods have special festival days; and others 
are only worshipped publicly on such days. Not only 
arc .special images of &e gods made for the temples, but 
also for many private persons, whose houses, beqoipe 
public temples ^r the day or days of the 
are visited by crowds of people. Usually, after thp 
ceremonial has been gone through, various amtwemenf^^ 
nautch danceSj plays, musiced entert^aimehts— fire 
vided. Sometimes two or jnoire adjoining Xullages wijDl 
join in these celebrations, 'each househoJttef paying hw 
shai’o. . / ,, ;■■■■ ^ 

Images are provided f<M* these festivals by 
tradesmen. They are largely based upon baipboos tied 
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togetb^, attd'.jOOtered from a sacred 

dried, in the sun, and 
" aftiema^^ dressed, and otherwise de- 

corated'aceordling to some jnedfe prMifflated by the sacred 
law-bodii:^*''^^^(|^ they are tahen to the place of worshij), 
the prie^ i^’g^ed ior -the ocoasioh performs a ceremony 
OAlled -the. giving of life, in god is invited to 

jflside in the image for one, two, or three days, 
ft then becomes sacred,, and must be touched 
by none but a Brahman, — must pe approached by noms 
but a Hindu. A' full morning and evening worship is 
celebrate before Hthe images mat' in the evening^being 
followed by. amusements. The concluding day witnesses 
the farewell of the deity, who is thanked for favouring 
the worshipjpers with his or pef/^ presence, and is suppli- 
.cated’ to re^rn next year. When the god is supposed 
to have. depaited, the sacred image becomes once more 
common c||y, and may be touched by any one. About 
sunset it u taken to a river bank, or to a tank, with a 
musical procession, dancing women and lighted torcljos. 
The image is ro^ed but to> the middle of the stream and 
dropped into thb '^ater, there to die^lve and decay. Tlu) 
amount of worship performed by Hindus is increased by 
the necessity of averting the evil which other gods besides 
their own special deity may cause, and by their desire 
to gain any petenWe additional benefit. We cannot give 
space to a recital of the important public festivals Avldch 
occur thtougbou^ the months of. the year. These vary in 
difiPer^t localities, apd the total . number is enormous. 
PPf ips^ime, there are festivals ail over Bengal to Jagan- 
ni|^||i.imt^(m of the ^^t ones at Puri, cars and groat 
sipularJy There are numerous 

BpW^sstivi^ tbVBaitiihi, who . watches over women in 
and piotebts cliildren. At the festivals 
■meta-siifih ' Krishna miracle-i^ys form an important 
^^feature, and, xejgeseht. the most imjwrtant 
eveuto in the lives uf;'the gods,' the;, aetpis being got up 
to replipsent them, gnd mot oiuitiiing ’ their many in- 
decent words.; and'' a^bner By such representations, 
among other things, the illiterate ' Hindu masses come to 
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liayela xnoi^ yiviu idea of the histOly of their gods tliim 

anyfiopW 

Tim > festiyat of Dorga in Bengal is especially elaborate, 
the pai|: ot PtOtga, Samsyati, the wife of Brahma, and 
■g..*jLy »Tie wife of iTishnu, being attendant 

herself has ten hands, holding 
weo^bs imP«Ditat^ of her victories. The forms of 
worehip previons to the coming to life of the goddess arc 
very long, aad one or more animals may be sacrilioed, 
sometwes Ik buffalo. So generally is this festival ol)- 
serv^OjT-^hoabands and sons returning home for it, and 
bunni^' being suspended, — that it has been termed tint 
Christmas of Bengal. It is celebrated in the sixth montb 
(parts of September and October). The festival of Lalc- 
shm^ which follows, is the occasion for sitting up at uiglih 
playing cards. or amusing themselves, for the goddess is 
believed during the night to pass over all who are awake. 
In the seventh month there is a very repulsive celebration 
qf Durga in her bloodthirsty aspect. “In the images 
■^hich represent her at this festival,” says Mr. Wilkins, 
i'she is black, as her name Kali implies, and her husband 
is lying down under her feet. Her tongue protradcs from 
her mouth, her four arms are extended, due hand grasj)- 
ing a sword, another the head of a giant, and the oilier 
two signalling to her hosts. As ear-rings she has two 
dead bodies of her foes ; her neck is adorned with a neck- 


lace of skulls, and her only garment, a zond) is made of 
the hands of her vanquished foes, whilst her hair falls 
down in long tresses to her waist. Intoxicated with iIk! 
blood of her foes, her eyes flash with rage, her eyebrows 

N ^yed with crimson, and bldod- flows down her breast.” 
j|,iv'Qrship is attended with midnight sacrifices of 
pps,'' shrieking invocations, and drunfeen orgies. Many 
& festivals assume the aspect of carnivals. At some 
p|.tha fesrivals of Siva hooks used, to be inserted in tlio 
it^ks of men, ivhicfli were tiljiii swung in the air at a great 
heighig but iius is n<MV discontinued, either adummy being 
the^kbok flked te a rope round the man’s body, 
c Hindu worship is that 

Vrith pflgfuflagte te psriicalar places of great 
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saiiclity or to special tuples. , ■ I^rge ptiiabers of Hindus 
liave given themselves up to but travel- pngitauiew 

ling from one sacred p^cu to &p,bl}jar'^Jbdh a 
groat proportion cf;. to visit 

a shrine at least oneb itt t/haiv ftTorrisA 

solt'-dcuial for many years to their 

journey and provide offering^ wr that 

their pilgrimage will secure them botli iu 

this world and the next. They chaeuR^^5®^hro tlie 
gnnitosb privations or sufferings on .the aud show 
live most intense joy when they come- iu sight their 
destination, or see the sacte'd image exhibited.' ‘^Tihavo 
seen The people throw .themselves 'On, the grouudj'- sUya 
Mr. Wilkins, hand kiss the very dust w soop as they 
have caught sight of the holy city of HtoarCT j T* have 
soon them take the dust from the ■wheels of Jagannath’s 
oar, and place it on their bead with signs of the intensest 
])loasure ; I have heard them shout with joy aS they .have 
come in sight of the meeting of the waters of the Ganges 
with the sea at Saiigor Island,” Many now travel by 
rail to the famous shrines, and thus the crowds that visit 
them are greater than ever; but many still go by road 
(jr boat, often being drowned, or dying by the -wayside. 
.Some take vows to perform long distances by meafittring 
their length upon the ground. The sacrifice of life is 
increased by the demands of the priests, which too often 
do not leave the pilgrims enough money to, provide for 
the return journey. It cannot he said that the amount 
nr character of the worship paid is an adequate justifica- 
tion for the weary toil and expense of , thei' journey. 
Bathing, presenting offerings, walking round the templ^ 
and .seeing the place axe the chief,reTigious.«^ti5’ an^lM. 
often the rest ol^ the 'time is occupied 'with imtimru|W.f:t 
degrading practices' which the priests fafeilitate. JKe < 
reputation of many shrines is kept up by the .pie^ftwh^ 
or talking of travollitig' adhermits, always engaged for 
the purpose of vaunt«^;thw benefits obtaiujed^ a |>il''- 
grimage. Visits are jpgW in the hope 
the much-valued blesrihg of a. sp^, pr, in, ifal&|i^ 
vow in time of distress or sickheiss. 
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We.can lioCi^ in any detail tlio two {^reutt si 

plactfi of nilgi^itfe in fn(Ua, Benarea and Puri: tiir 

the 8pe<^ abode of Siva, tlm 
^ i|fr'"ifi®Uan city has gro>-s 
idolirfii;^|MH||^^^l<i'.' than ' in'S'Benares ; ugly idols, 
uion^boi^^^^mipodabtiye ehiblems are met with on 
all aid^ ^||H[H|fP^‘ltave been biiilt and more nionoy 
has be^'^p^S^^rehip under British rale than during 
an eqi|^ Mussulman .domination ; but thi.s is 

aopountod ;ftobjr tho greater wealth and freedom of the 
people, i &me years ago mo^ than a thousand temples 
wera counted in Benares pro^r, exclusive of suburl^s, and 
of images in house waUs, !l^ese‘are devoted to a gr(;at 
variety of deities, epmetimes Siva under different names, 
or relatives of other deities connected with Siva ; and not, 
content witih an image of the god worshipped in a ])ar- 
tioular temple, in many cas^s the priests have added 
images of others in niches or in rows; sometimes ovcni a 
hundred are to be seen in rows. The exceeding sanetit y 
of Benares is accounted for by a legend which wo liavc 
already given (p. 78h and this holy character Extends to 
ten miles from the Ganges, the tracAi being bounded by 
a winding road fifty miles long, containing hundreds (>!' 
temples. To walk along this road is itself a most im ri- 
torions act; residents are taught that they sliould wallc 
along it at least once a year; and whosoever dies witliin 
this area, even a heretic or a criminal, gains heaven. 

The most important teniple in the city is ' that ot 
Bisheshwar (god of - the world), a name given to Siva us 
king of all the gods in the Benares territory, 
the gods of the sacred road being his police 
ftl i^ He b anpposed to reside in a stone linga emblem, 
aplrbeforo fhis crowds of people pate dafly with ofterings 
of lice, grain, ghee, and, money. Many of the 

worthip^ro in approaching the show signs of great 
fear, dteaiBng to c^ down«bisi^ger. Another of the 
great pliadte of attSrao^m:.is tl^^ankarhika Veil, a foul 
tank of -flwsr.-wbii^ vis wash out the greate.st 

crimes. ■ .■ 

Pilgrims taking the fifty miles journey round Benares 
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ive to fro throiigh a severe ritaal ; they if ]p(^ible, 

I .uli.> liotoro starting, at the epidi ^ each ' 

li.iy, and must walk Dawfoot,jinti8t 

th.'ir own wants withotttyTOeeiviJ^>|^i|t^^»j^ng t6 

< >t hors, must not quarrel pr hae 

^'ud must give gifts to the priMtr'^tll^«H^Pi$% vr^l' 

:i I tlio end of the journey. 

In a somewhat different way 
' d y> on the coast of Orissa is as &ihoM>ii|^iio^ in the 
■M S of Hindus. Here Vishnu is urorshipned '' j 
.lagannath (the Lord of the World); anaVa 
ri"s of notable festivals^ throughout the. yeaf.'l^p:^^ 

.1 I'liulioual round of religious excitement,.. budfoll^iDg 
Ml the famous Car Festival, attended by sonaeljlh^^^like. 

1 i lu.i K K) pilgrims. There seems little dbnbt tfadt Sa ties 
.1 l>iiddlii.st sanctnary, to thq reputation of whuihi'doflW* 
iMtIi }ia.s succeeded. The present temple dates Drom the 
• nd of the twelfth century, and is a pyramided boUding. 

I 'll a site about twenty feet above the surround* me gnat 
"m; country. Vudinu worship was greatly ' , 

iii<'ililiod by Chaitauya, who taught tl^t faith audjloyo 
i'> 'M''' more acceptabhi to. the deity than nenance and ritag* 
Til'' temple already Had a large doubto enclosure with'.. 
!"i!y walls; and Ohaitanya taught that witlutofit men 
"I all castes were equal, aUd might eat together ojf the 
sii' n il tood. Altogether the worship of J^annath be^ 

. aiii'i that af a gentle, genial deity with human' feeltogs, 
ami .sympathies, and having no trace of thow. bk^- 
I liirsty qualitic.s generally associated In thia cauhtjy^ with 
I lie “car of Juggernaut.” No doubt the genial h^be^We 
til'- jovial and the voluptuous with many <^'tha/j>tol?^up- 
j i' r.s, and the worship itself is accused. 
i'lit as warmly (^feuded from the chailB*^ 
lia\ 'i had good opportunities of knOT^i^g.. 

The inner enclosure of the great fera|de,r 
liiindrcd by three hundred 

.^luall temples and sacred plac^ and trees as well as tlu||| 
iar.gc temple. The latter''conta|iis tour pijaeipal 
the Hall of Offering, the Bancisg Hall for 
the audience chamber, and the shrine propfar,' 
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I itt. r being eighty feefe square. In i»(^ mtheshrmeare, 

I I tree largo images of thna Of 'Vuluait% incaruations— the 

11' ar, the Mansion anditie Dyrat£ principal images 
|). SD), are those of Jagannath^jN^ted. of. Bala- 

1 aina, his brother, white, aitd goKImd^ tiii i 
^i'iior, golden yellow.- They 

bln. k of iron-woodf and are.xnoat i&b^& rqitwentations 
"I liuman bodies without hands Mr. kgi^ tlw- being 
>tniii{)s to which golden^ hands aiw QiOMdi'V. Tho male 
iiiiiigoH are about six feet high, the hnogtne four and a 
lialf iVot. The clothing and omamenti. of. thm images 
ar.‘ . iianged several times a day, so that they' api^r 
M TV cfiirerent at different hotm, sometimes being dn^d 
as Jinddha, sometimes as Krishna, sometimes as Qtmesa. 
X’iirions stories. are told to account for these ugly im^es, 
nil.' being that God is so great that.no ffgure oan projpierly 
r. I K sent Him, consequently these tt^y ones are madto to 
iiispirct people with fear, that they may inopitiate Him 
li.v gil ts. Most 'probably me . mo^M forms of 
llnddhist images; there is a|||oditional shayeless stump 
about, six feet high, which » said to have the marh^of 
a wheel on the top, ^presenting the Buddhist. whecj^ai 
the law. A certain reUo is imbedded in the image of 
.laganimth, and is carefully transferr^ when new. imeges 
aro made; what it is, none but the priesto ldlOw, and 
it is probably a Buddhist reHc. . . 

Numorou# other gods or for^ .of the jrihbipal gods 
have images in or near the shrme. The o^x iipeges 
are only moved at the great . festival ; bliiosBgMmMi 
daily services of a comptete charsetm^ fC4f ' ' 
they were human beings; are perforinddk !.4kV we four 
<-liief meals of the day lai^ 'quantities .qf:^$jQif$«ri’lo^ 
are brought into the temple' coofqj^ln^ < by being 
set in front of the idd.. . It isbbobed>'l^1pminf Idw ob^ 
and eagerly eaten by pilgrims -of 
(-ration, or even tiAsw hcaneASS. a tieMore. 

.seme days this fcod^is snpfmsd'fb^: Iff^IXlO pMp^ 
payment, of course, M>’ tbet the pxuffts of th^pnestslhi 
charge are enormouaL The great 'festivals ft. -Pari are 
tlie Dol Jatra festival, a sort of sprhig oarii|vulT 
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^luux jtjie. images are bathed with sacred 

watec beantiiwy drAseo, which they are sup- 
|>OfKNiit.;0 |;»v.e takeiv are put 

m «>||^i^:.eh^ber for a foi:^%ht, during which tiino 
they «t»^rej^hted ; and then fd^Wa the !^th Jatra, ur 
nMOiir Uar Festival, when tlw go^ are taken for a 
FMttTaL ride bn their cars. , These, iimariots have oi tcu 
been desodbed ; they are of immense weight and cum- 
broipoiess, tiihd of Jagannath being ^nrty-hve feet liigli, 
and ha'Hng'Siailieen wheels. Amid an enormous concourse 
theimwes ate placed on the ca^, and dressed, and have 
golden hands and arms attach^ to them. When this 
18 complete, the chief guardian of the temple, the Kurt la 
Baja, temed “the sweeper of the temple,” sweeps the 
road for one hundred yards in front of the cars, worships 
the images, and touches the roj^ of the car as if he 
were dragging them ; then humneds of Hindus specially 
set apart mr the office, aid^d by the attendant pilgrims, 
drag the car slowly to a set of templea about two miles 
distent. This great efifort^i^l^wever, occupies four days, 
and on arrival at the des^ation the image of Lakslmii 
is taken to see Jagaimath. After*foar or five days Hif 
return journey takes place. It is at this festival that 
Bsporua immolaiicms of pilgrims have been sup])osiM| 

. to take place as part of the routine, so that, 

0 TUttnis. ^ q£ Juflgemaut has become with many 
almost synonymous wiw a ^stem of ruthlSss crushing 
of human victims ; but this is really contrary to the sj)iri i 
of the worship of Vishnu: Ho doubt. self-immolatiou has 
not onUcequehtly taken place, because the worshippers 
felt th(^ sins were all atoned for, and they did not wish 
te veturn.to the world to oommit fresh, sins; and in Uu^ 
crowds, many havo no dqcibt b«in accidentally crushed 
to 'dite1^,|‘' bnf hnman sacrifice is not inculcated by the 
pxij^^^ in a^ way teuxm^ed by them, for a drop 
^vidobd jj^tqsehee. of ^agannatb pollutes 

pr^iste, ptople, 1^ H a death talu s 

■plaM witnmi'the pn^^cto of th'e ' femple, the worship 
IS suddea^Kt^ppen,' and, the ofEhings are taken away 
from thb'wbt^ the offended deity. There is an almost 
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( untinnal round of festaTote |ii> indded lives 

I'll its religions choraoter, ha;nal^ ntf dy^t^ttraotion. 

Other notable localitiA ptE^rilrngiM ua the Meat 
tiMiiples of Tanjore. Madtt^ .tatCSaqwivsm 
between India and ■ (Teylitai^, 4eato of Siva 

wiirsliip. It is a great pilgnms* feet tbimt jBeiiuces avtd 
bring from tbenoe apot of 

to pour it on the ^mbol of Siva and ^en WUte in the 
>e:i, of course with payment of fees. Sic.HQniet<>WilliamB 
relates a touching incident in oonneotiott 'With a toaeiiiiis 
this. “ Shortly before my arrival at the temple 
a tatlicr and son had Just completed their self^mposed 
task, and after months of -hi^ walking suoee^ed in 
transporting their precious' hidden of Gtm^ water to 
tbo other side of the channel. The loimi^^or coal was 
nearly reached and the* temple of Bamesvara ouaady in 
sight, wlicn the father died suddenly on the road, leaving 
bis son, a mere child, utterly destitute and unprotopted, 
'I' I If! boy, however, had one treasure left — his jar of 
Canges water. This, if oidy it could be poured upon 
the saered symbol, would mve a complete panacea for 
all his earthly troulftes. £agorly he erospM Ids bur- 
den once more and hurried on to theshrihe. Imagine 
t lio child’s outbtbvt of passionate grief tritisn the door 
was closed against him. He had no fee for Hie presiding 
priest.” , ■ 

The mosf remarkable Vishnu’ tesnplp.in sodthem India 
is that of Sri-rangam, at Trichinopoty. It has a vast 
series of seven enoTosnres one within anotlidr, TUmn 
in which hundreds of Brahmans live. The tjmptosi 
l orners of the four gateways of each sqhard***®““®®®*^’ 
bavo splendid pyi;pmidal towers. The wltole is opposed 
to represent Vishnu’s heavem.. .The pt^amjpid im^g^ it 
K ing down, and believed to hb ii6xad%hwT^>ef co^ 
with a legend to account for the posttton, and theto is a 
'-brine over it in the shape of 4he syllahto Qm. k second 
image of Vishnu is kept fos/carryihg m toipCMsions at , 
till} Car Festival, etc. Thedwwnrf the iddlrit 
with diamonds, pearls, and ruhiira, and the ether mmdiii 
ments are equally rich. Temple like this miMiiin large 
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band 8 ^o|.Bl ^^|^ .iatid troops of dancing girls, to talo^ 

' of the socts 

mtoriftjb)ie&’jil]^..]^dt»W^ dividj^. To some extent t lu'se 
' VUhaiM follow 4^08 already indicated, as worshipping 
■•oot. other go^s under different manifesta- 

tions, or t 0 limiiigi tho t^hmg of particular refornKn-s. 
Thus,' to begin with the. Yishnoite sects, there are ili<> 
Eamanujas, or followers of Itamanuja, the Eamanaiulis, 
tlie Eabir Tanl^is, and numeroois other sects founded by 
individuals. Al^ these have.ipe^ial marks which must 
be painted on their.' foreheads^ a|l^’ bathing at the groat 
festivals, with a spechdvWlh^ iearth. The Eamannja.s, 
for instance, are distingaijlBy^ two perpendicular linos 
passing from the of the hair to the eyebrows, and a 

transverse line the top of the nose connecting t.ho 

other two. In the centre is a transverse streak of n^d. 
They'^are also marked with patches of red and white on 
the brefut and arms, suppd^ to represent certain signs 
of Vishnu. ' Their chief spe*^ belief is that Vishnu 
is Brahxnan, the supreme Being. The Eamanandis spoci- 
alljr 'worship Vishnu as Eamachandxa, with Bita his witb. 
This sect AIM ^inauy ihonastories, and many travelling 
members', v^.-iiSQUect c^erings and visit shrines, all thosn 
being C^bates. They praoti<j*dly disregard caste. 'J’in 
Kabir Pantbis, loUowmg^!E^bit, b^ in ope god, und 
need not join iih';the ''datwaid:i^^ of the Hindu 

deities; but' ^ey sing h^rn^ to. Kabir, their fouTider. 
Their moral, ^e is excellent, including truth, humanii}-, 
and hatred ofvblenoe.... / ^ 

There are very worihi^rs of Vishnu under tlio 
ioMa <if|fhe infant wopal, chfld pf thft'cowherd. This 
seoi^J^ded by. Vis|inii;Bw^ and extended by i'al- 
labhl^'II^Alllff^le and liberal 

feeding aaytoeirtto^ to asceticism. The 

chief totfp^t^Qpjp^; ism ^ 

The of lilad- 

hava,.ja}d to have been im^incai^tion of the god Vayu 
m the iSth century. They wear a single cloth of a dn-tv 
yellow coloitn', go bareheada^ and have the symbols ot 
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Visbatt 9tarap6d “with a red-boti»Qin on. their shoulders 
or breasts They wOrshijffa plurality of gods, but tcaeli 
that tbo.tomaQ^a^rii'is dietinoi frani ji^o Divine Spirit, 
thoh^ oautod to.it, and that absorotion in the godlioad 
is impossible, thus differing markedly from the ordiuaiy 
Hindn belief. . 

. ThO' maidtity of the Vishnu '^orsliippers of Bengal 
beloi^ibb tne'^b founded by Chaitanya, whose influenee 
raised festivals of Puri to such popularity. His lol- 
lowers b^idVe that Vishnu is the supreme soul and the 
<me substance in the universe, and ^t Chaitanya was 
an incarnation of him.. They also lay great strcsii upon 
hdkti, or faith, of which there are five degrees : (1) pea( (>, 
calm contemplation; (2) servitude; (3) friendship; (li 
filial affection .(5) sweetness.' Their cult is a joyous 
one, quaUifiSd by tbo necessity of implicit obedieneo to 
the gura.y ; Oaate is laid aside at their f^ts. 

The disl^Bi^hipg marks of the Sivaitic sects am 
horizontal U^jnstead of perpendicular ; and diffcrenoi .s 
Btnu^’ bfl^idth and colour indicate the particular 
••***'_, foot,, .*The Sivaites are very largely Brah- 
mans, aii|.;;ti|s'8ects are not so extensive and pojmlar as 
those, of ^^^Vishnuites. Among them are the Dandis, 
or staff be^i^, mendicants who spend most of their time 
in meditate. Often they become almost idiotic i'roni 
their perpetual supprestiott of thought and speech. The 
Yogis ato another sect of meditetionists with very special 
regulations, wHoh are believed to give them the power 
of levitation, of travelling immense distances instantly, 
of rendering themselves mvisiblq, etc. Many of tluMn 
are practically jngglois and fortune-tellors, travelling 
about and practinng pn popular credulity. 

The States iaduae these seets specially devoted to the 
worship of female forms of the ’deity, such as Sarasvaii, 
-^^’lAk^mi, Sita, Parvati, Durga, etc. The 
Saktas look upota their female dnty as flio 
active energy' of all thin^, and the source of all beings, 
for without the female elemeut they could not be horn. 
.It is -chieffy iu modem books termed Tantras that these 
views are taught. They have been called the Bible ot 
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till' Saktaa, and are akin to ;^{b, but in 

(itliers deal largely -witli tlM p^vliar rites or the Saktas, 
ami charms and s^eUH, mostly being' in the form of dia- 
logues Iwtween Stva and hts-^'to^; doubt in this 
( ultus the lowest gtdde of tEmduiam was reaohed. It 
upholds and propagates the xhost imbridleid ideas of sen- 
suality, in the b^ef that to indnlge appetites 

\vith tlie mind fixed on «he supreme Behijp; iftiMitithe most 
pious act possible.^ The drinking of .aTcomlb'. honors 
lorms a great element in Sabti worship,' ar jtralV' as the 
t uting of meat. The powers suppose to be ito^rod by 
nii'diuting on the texts and .spells of the Tanli^ outdo 
iuiything imaginablo. By them it is possible^ to predict 
tlic I'uture, work more wonders than ' the .god& inspire 
;iiiy one with love, turn plants into meal, eto; Or^^nlity 
cauiiot go farther than in the dUie bf the believers in 
Saktism. It is believed, however, that ^ sp^ad of 
I'llucation by the English has done mnoh to 
sway of these baleful notions. 

Hero we may call attention to an opporito jpepemenon 
ill modern Hindaism|— the spread of ■theiriie> ] j jM ^ of an 
increasingly pure tendency.: The SikhS'Oi** 

I'unjaub owe their rise to' Kanak, a 
of Ivabir in the ISth'bjto^lr, born not ‘ ^ 

ill 1 169. He bocam^a^g|feK teacher, and^Ps' tollberers 
were termpd Sikhs taughti- a.- religion 

Iroo from caste and having been largely in- 

tiuonced by the tom ; 

but ho still rernmne^mbra of a pwtheSiTtoiiffi a flioBCh< 
t heist, and he tai3gj|^’that docb/shonld be espaoia% 
worshipped under the name of Hasr^jo^e of the titles of 
Vi.shnu. After tos death tbfto shdoMded hikn a Ime of 
chief gurus, who,’ at fitet>friendly» develgp ed&dt test *hos!».L 

lility to the Mohamtoedan8,.aiid militai^v.: 

leaders. Their political history must bd, toad elsewhere. 
Tiie fourth. gum, Bato-d|uik let up a hum temple in theC 
sacred tank at Umril^nr,irbich beditteetod head-anaitors 
of the Sikh.s. The fifth gum, Arjun, compiled tod %«t 
Sikh bible largely from the precepts of predeoe«soi§. 

( b.viiul, the tenth gum, compiled a se60Bdd>wk or sup- 
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plement, fdnn of bapfcisin, imposed a vow not 

to. wowWp idpte, ^.boW;^ no pne btifc a Sikh Guru, and 
in mattyrwaya demept^ tiie b(ajiipl)s of the party. • War 
was lu:^, while refused to 

name ' gtitu^ the Sikh biblo (or 

•Owsoti. f^ran^}, a pei^anent 'dbjeetof worship with 
irtU*. .tho'title &hib, - Hmicefoith .it was to be their 
infaUibteyjpide ; whatever^ ^^7; would show 

thoih; ;.,!2»l^^,bible is written in the old Hindi dialect, 
with a peculiaf m^e of tnitiog. It declares the unity 
of GU>d, Vnc Is based on panthdjstic ideas. Many of the 
names of iTishntt are accepted: as nanies of the supremo 
Deity. It forbids impge worahip, .bni the way in which 
the Granth itself is worshipped, dressed, and decorated, 
goes to elevate it. an idol. Many ordinary Hindu 
superstitions are inoitmbd in it, such as the belief in the 
sanctity of. the cow, the vast number of transmigrations 
of soolsL and complete submission to the guru. In recent 
years >iMtt^.Hi^ iaith has ve^; considerably retrograded 
towards:].^jii%hhy8m. Many ^hs now adopt caste, wcar 
the Iftrah ffMmjpa l thread, and observe Hindu festivals and 
ceremo|iHH||ffi|iere is a hotoble mmple to Govind at 
Patna many r9mmns <^ him. The temple at 

Umritsmf^lPilB of the most. sights in India; it 
is dedicated to the one gOii^^i|^^hie.name Hari ; but he 
is believed'ip be visibly l^^sHpid by the S^red Book. 

A veiy significant de9|^P|K^of modern Hinduism is 
that represented by the which represents 

l^hnUiBlte 'toidyal of the ' b> be found in the 

. ,:ySwM. /^YedaSf influenced nOt^^^ by the teaching 

of Ohnitiahiiyij^ Bammobun K^ fbom 1774), founder 
of^^!B|E!idinfo ^maj, w^;.ahakb<c88to son of 

. a visbn'tl^neic^pper, 'aim highly educated in Persian, 
j^nmoton^rn^lne,- and' Sanskrit. At the age of sixteen 
he w^te a ttnet dgaiiist idolatry, and excited 
such opposition .that ho left hoii|p for some years, studying 
Buddhism in ^bCt. He aftierwards studied English, 
obtained government employment, and mixed with Euro- 
peans. ^ After bis father’s death be was more free in his 
opposition to what he considered pervemions of the true 
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\ t (lic religion ; and he jp^cularljy^drew attention to the 
fact that suttee, the 8el|^i|^p^il of widows, was not 
sanctioned by the VedaR* w-lwlli Iftbr studying Chris- 
t i unity, he published a book, 3&recepta of Jesns, the 
(I aide to Peace in trlnoh He stated that 

he found the doeldnes mote oondaoire to moral 

principles, and bettof' tidap^ foe the hse of rational 
hi ings, than any oth» that had oo^ to his knowledge. 
Nevertheless he steon^y ebjaefed to accept the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity; for he ooiuidered it to he of the 
same nature as that 6f a plUraKty of gods. Thus he is 
propewly described as a TJnitaidan; He pteferred to choose 
the best from all reli^ns, believing that itaspiratiott, was 
it confined to any age or nation ; thus he aot^pted 
hatever was good in the sacred books of all natiop. 

The Brahmo Somaj was finaily established in 1830, 

•• lor the worship of the eternal, unsearchable, and' im- 
mutable Being, who is the Author and Preserver of the 
universe.” No image Or portrait 'was admitted, 

nil sacrifice was to be made, and hothing^^M^II^ by 
lit her men was to be spoken of with the 

liitihling. Although to hrtfeepoken an^^^Hpgamst 
the caste system, Ranimohun Boy didj|^^^'it up, 
nor abandou the Brahiiiiiilf.thread.'- ^ jjjjto 'y.ere 
still read at his mee^U^^H^fbe BibKwWj^t intro- 
dticed. In,1831 he with. several olgects, 

hut fell a victim tp .t^H 
Jh'istol. To him muit iR 
striking new departurC^dfi" 

Ilf modem Hinduism. 

His practical successor Tw Devendra Nath, Tagore, 

liorn in 1818, wl^in 1839 forced a society^for Hie toew- 
li'dgo of troth, and in 1841 joined .the ’Havndia 

Sinnaj. He prepared a schwne fpv oigaiusi^ , ^ 
that society as a church m 1^, ,mctading_ ; 
seven solemn vows to be takaa by members., ’ Tto mem- 
lioi-s were to abstain from idolatry, to w^hip the great 
(liid. Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, throimh the love 
iif ( fod and doing works dear to God,-to,lead holy Uyra 
and to seek forgiveness through abandonment <9 A 


and dihd; hi 1833 at 
ai the cra^t of the first 
elevation and phr%aHon 
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.|kp by 1847, 767 persons ha l 

'adhered to tlieiu. 
yed&s were not iu- 
in harmony 

with Theiam trnilh igrer^to W accept^dl&om them. Ap- 
proved .aadNracts: ^ei^e- made ;^m'tbe'^edas^ Manu, tlio 
Satapalha' Brahmfm^ etc. i%e vietm of the churcli 
inoltide the Fatterii^ of Ood,. who has never hecomi' 
incarnate, but wlU^ providence is over his creaturos, 
and who hears their Bepentance is tho one 

path of atonement, toi^iveness, ahd salvation. The only 
necessary Teligidcts deeds are good works, charity, con- 
templation aim devotion, and thef^attainment of know- 
ledge, all penance and ^ilgrirnages being useless. The 
only samm:^ » self-sacrifice, the only temple is the pure 
hearh '}■ Casto islnot aclinowledged. 

Wi^ ad th^e advanced- view, much tacit recognition 
of Hindnism, and even conformity with it was still main- 
’ tained ; and in 1865 anew reformer proclaimed 
, Cbnate >Mj^j.8sion, the well-known Keshub Chundei- 
with mor<} advanced viows as 
wdl emotionah:'.aild spiritual nature. Ho 

wishiiiffl^^Hm all castec^set^anccs, and this led to a 
' the admission of 

women, •^l^ay)%Mi'nefarm'M|^^^^n-observanccs followcil ; 
but after ^nporous woil^^^Hpiber of years, Keslml) 
agroed jto'wn mamagi^E^|Haghter while a child to 
the Maihamjah 'Of Ehch which some Hindu 

cerej^nto were pbserved, ana’^wb caused much scandal. 
NevdHludass his church, thU^iPipogressive Brahmo Suma j 
of Xndu^ahowed much vitalify uuder his almost autocratic 
rule up to his death on Jahuaiy 8th, 1884. The original 
society^' now known as the Adi Somaj, continues under 
the guidance of Devehdra'lifatih Tagore, but has some- 
what gone' back towards Sinduism. Keshub had the 
skill to infiToducp new festiiftls to replace the older Hindu 
celehraticms, miiilud^» religions meetings with public 
processions^ music, aho^singing. He also professed liim- 
sei^ in^irod to^ut down sectariatusm and discord ln- 
tween ' sedtoi'"' itiftuence sloU: lives; the aposu lic 
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Dutbar of '1^ chjuch' refused to allow the platform fimii 
whi^h horti^hk^jtO.|^^od, and doclared that Ivcshnii 
was It would be curi<nis 

to note if this is ^>Q<i|nn' by any farther step towards 
his dsifioation.- . . 

The 'party who ioft B^hAb after the marriage of liis 
daughtw have fopaed.-a stranger church than the one 
they left, under- the title of the Universal 
QBinrtal Sotnaj. They have adapted a sort of prcsliy- 
•“"*** . teriiut goyernmeh^ to prevent the autocratic 
rule of one nu^ tmd only those who have given u]) 
idolatry and caste in priyati^as weE as in public can lx- 
office-bearers. Alt^^ are about 1,6(X)* strict 

membei^ and SjOOOwdhertnta.of these various Theisti(; 
bodies in Indi^ distributed over 1|78 churches. 

"We hive said little hitherto of certain common notions 
of the Hindus, which JmWever influence them very greatly 
■ and hinder improvement. For instance, fatal - 
. ■ ism is cine of theiir strongest beliefs. All a 

man’s li|n is controUed by the Deity, and it is fruitless 
for mafl:'id l| M p C*a^dhg- decrees df’'Qod. It is this resigna- 
tion to largely, paral^^ the efforts of the 
people, regard to illess. The belief in 

Xajra. W illusion, is toother of their beliefs. 

_ aU tUitohind are the victims of 

illusion, et^e^tdly in imagh^jg' themselves to be some- 
thing difibrtot flrom 0od. lf^.te6mmonIy satd that tlu' 
supreme Beingjras tired of beihg alone, and formed the 
world as a'spoBto amnsement, and that all the miseries 
of life came from Maya,',the creatures beings ignorant 
that they are really one with Gk)d. 

Again, belief in the trsnnnigration souls pervades 
all India. It will be found to constifutu a jn'ominent 
featare..in Buddhmm. "We may here briefly state tlie 
ttinto^jggi^;.totoitial details of the creed. Existence aftei- 
, P#:* '. death is a .matter course. A predominantly 

"godd iHe ts rewarded y^tb heaven, an evil life with hell. 

Alter a longtf Or, shorter time the soul returns 
•aS to earth to be re-hom in a higher or lower 
pnniiiimuiK gja^on, according to its good or evil deeds. 



Ill 


AND PUNlSmiKNTS. 

Tu -birtlis may be mdefinitely numerous, and may bo 
alternately higher and Iotrar,or j^hef it tbeicondact 

has been sufficiently cbod. 'Ifan^lif fihe are believed 
to liave a heaven o£ their diw]^ uto vrhiote they take 
their worshippers for a hmgw ait&biUp iim^ and admit 
them to various degreM'of/i^Bimess Many 

are the acts which oonW thiaae prihrihi|||M^h^ .especially 
pilgrimages, acts of worslnp^ aacrinqei^Tdld^ temples, 
giving gifts to Brahmans, and hcnboamg The 

higher states of blessedness are exolusllrebf'iDr j^talEiDans ; 
hut those of lower caste may by good wprks'ham Te«hirth 
in higher castes till they at last become Btahihaas, 

The Various hells and heavens un elahbrpt^ described, 
in the Puranaa There are sud to be a hididred thousami' 
holls, one for each class of offestcM^ For insttmeei a 
glutton is to be. cast ia|p boiling ; he who ixjnres a * 
man of superior caste is punished oy being by swine; 
one who contemptuously tr^ts »,|pUj(ioas mcneboant is 
made to stick fast in the mud with his head downtrards, 
But fortunately for both sinners and pripBte|^tiiepe||ianub^ 
meuts may be remitted if appropriate. good 
deeds, and offerings are made. For ***7^ 

Munu, a man will be re-bom as a phu?^ ior 

verbal sins, as a bird or a beast ; for in. the 

lowest human state. The slayer of a &araB^'.'#iU be 
rt!-lx)rn as a dog, boar, ass, buti, etc. ; he whicsdiala gold 
from a priest will be bom a thousand times in^^e bodies 
of spiders, snakei^ etc. But the earlier rjbopks ate far 
surpassed by the later ones in their .tiliwhiiig on this 
point. Thus, in the Agni Parana it- that “ a 

person who loses human birth- passes tliiwt^:!^il0O,OO(> 
births amongst inferior creatures before' he can appear 
again on earth human being. Of theSf|;]|ainjn(iin8 
2,1(X>,000 among the. immobile pditt, as 

stones, trees, etc. ; 90(^000 ambng^ Hi#«i*to:pbp» ; • 
1 ,000,000 amongst iuMcts, womu^ eWi ; 
birds, and 8,000,000 amongst ibc b^apte* thb^jlw^r 
ing scale, if bis works be suitatd^^ he' fivsi 40O,0fX) lirw 
amongst the lower caistes of men, and IW amjftuei^iprah'. . 
mans. After this he may obtain absorption inito 
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# oaii the poli<$^ of frightening pr<»j)lc 
into .x^t^pUance with pi i« sr ly 
Happily the Hindus, as a 
of their imaginary 
n^^noi^fionsj. It is a ready way of 
that it is a x>unisli- 
Einuited ixL is wnner life. 

it* is noit iurpriang that death and 
b6 made the occasion for endeavouring 
future benefits, or relief from penal- 
K '■■■ ties. ’ The Hindu is taught that after deaili 
Ms spirit; stf^y:^de|: intvretohedness, unless he dies near 
ijkbgw iDtW "iibfy stream, or unless his body is 
librn^ oUt-i^ bdsdiSj^or at itaiy rate near some water, and 
some'jtbrti^ o£ his ashes must he thrown into it. Tliis 
leadato a cnstoiitnf exposing t » dying on the banks ol 
rivers. Lpogsrows o£ steps nSe the banks and nnle 
bnildinffs^nsed lor.thd^d?^ io he in, called ghats. Tli<^ 
benefits w so dyi^ represented as so grout, tliat 
felativiSthi^.feUew it ’to;^ the greatest kindness to 
expo8e.^4wg^i^|i^- carrying them through terrible lioai , 
and esponi^pke^ at imminent Visk. Great numhi-rs 
of |^i(^[N|H|^w|risl||citificed in this way when the diseasr 
vaS'hlf the word of the native doctors 

is jafficient, aiM groat. has,te is made lest tli< 

patimitr^^ij^d die at hoi|i|^(^The whole scene is n^piilsiv 
and^injtmotis.in the hijgheM degree. A few niinntos 
before. asathjfc.ez|wbted the vict^ ». brought down to 
the 'brink where he ‘dies moro or loss im- 

l^ers^ No doubt in some cases advantagi* 

is.timod^'^l^'mrcqmstances to administer poison. A 
lucthm ''wni^'lniys : “ Persons "eatrosted with tlio i arc 
^ a d^g jnaii ut the, Burning ghat soon 
^ -iili^'i^J^kAaaaTge (no women being sJlowcd to !><■ 
thih'.m^ his comforts, aro 

means.'.* The process of im- 

eoflfocatkm,” ^ tenacious 
cm tliey will sometimes survivo 

nine and be brought home again ; bin 

their coiUtmued life is conaideibd disirraceful. 
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'i'liu burnin" of the wrpM fwow0 j|nickly 
I'lio corpse is removed 


' I'lic corpse is removed 

Itiirning ghat, a distsno'^ OPirjiy^^iaiawtf* 

\.irils. and preparatitw, jbr 

-I x'orlily made. The ,a piece 

' I now cloth and laid tqpoii &e 

p ins of which ate eompceed to rifliee^odgf -l&ggDtiy and 
a lit I lo sandalwood end glue to peiitrillMe m littelt The 
M.ini|)()ra Brahman, an ontoaste, 'reeds t 3 ie fhiti&Tda, end 
^ lio son, or nearest of kin, chBiigmg his old. ipurmeots for 
han- white clothes, at .one ^end- of wfaioh is .Ihstened en 
roll to keep on evil spirits, sets fire to tfad'pBft The 
I o<|y i.s consumed to ashes, the portion xemeining nnbamt 
; > I lirown into the river. The son, aAer. pounilg. a few 

I n s of holy water on the pile, befhes nx tiifr stiresu^t .w 

II turns home with his friends.” Then 'Mhnv irild-ex*’' 


pr.'ssion.s of grief on the part of the tvoffien. .Often the 
ainily cannot afford to bay enongh wood-fo consume tbe 
' ni psc, and part is left i'or jacms and .vtdtoree., aCI^: 
l’•^.tllnlans of courso go through much more, oleborste 
I inn rul ocromonioa thi^ are here indicated.; 

Alter the cremation come the Shraddi^'oc|Eiim^ 
tor ilio benoiitof the dead; these may bO.cpii&peratively 
iiK'xpcnsivc, or may bo made the oecashm 
l.ivisli ex|>enditare. On the thirtieth day after Strtts 
'll lit h, nii'erings of food, sweetmeats, otc.,<sM' .. : 

iiiuilo to the* pirit of the deceased and his or her snoartrini, 
.ni'l at the same time a number of Brahmatu and peiMns 
ni other castes are entertained. These coremotues. ftro 
' viricutly much akin to the ancestor-wdirBhi|lf .of the 
t 'liiuese, as already detailed, showing fadw powerftd a 
t.ii tor this reven^ce for ancestral spirits has l^n in 
rai r-s very dissimilar. One^f the prsyenj^j^Hay those 
111 niy family who have been bnnit^i'iw^flR^ or who 
arc alive who are yet-nnbam^ besatiafieit imli &eTood 
pmscuted on the ground, andf.proqoed coidtented .toijfi^ 

I iin supreme path 1 Hay those' yrhd have no fi^et 
mother, nor kinsman, nor food, nor ^pijl'ef honriehtn^V' 
ho crmtcntcd with thw foo4;iQfferad.bn the gnmnd, Ana. 
itrain, like it, a happy aboAil^'''Si(nne of the food is east' 


I 
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into Which means it is supposed to reach thnsi- 

for % hlteu Brshma>ns repeat these con - 

& year after death, and al'tiM- 

Wwofii^ol^^ iprp^rty is most intiraat(>ly 

hoim#!h|l"Wii^*|^^^,f^ Only a son or ncaV 

maliS-ifl^^ them; hut 
if w <« other l^irs muy undertake f ha. 

duty. liarm promises are m^O in the Puranas aii<l 
other sacred hmaks to those Wno properly perform th.' 
Shradda nteSi invading the fomveness of all their own 
sins. T|ie.' details, .like those of all religions matters in 
so religious & people, axe hit tdO len^hy to be given. 

What about the influence of Hmda religious ide^s upon 
their mmral condition ? Manytniters agree that this is 
bound up with the position of women, and that 
until they are freed and elevated no permanent 
improvement can be made. Here is an extract from a 
Hindu lady’s book on the duties of wives. “ The Imshand 
is the wife’s religi(m, the wife’s sole busine.ss, the witi 's 
' ^rtMap all-in-all. The wife should meditate on lu i- 
vhusband as Brahma. For her, all pilgrimages 
shoidd hWcoimentrated ou her husband’s foot. The ccmi- 
mjhd of a.‘ hushand is as obligatory as a precept of the 
Vedas. To a chaste wife her husband is her god. Wiien 
the husbaad is pleasetLBrai^a is pleased. The Imsband 
is the, wife’s guru, her honour, the giver of her happiness, 
the bestower oi lortune, righteousness, and eheaven, her 
deliverer !ixom sorrow and from sin.” 

Of coum .1^ seclusiou of women is not generally ]>os- 
. mble .among the lower dasses, but it is often aimed at 
roiiltti)B«r by them; an^ the full consequences of .ila' 

; hwef that the birth of a mri is a misfortune 
loUbWJnOSt^^an womdn through lifdT ,On the contrary. 
Hindu WQa|B pxey, make pilgrtmages, fast, and mak<- 
oostly offetltl^ that they xoi^ hitve sons who can by 
perlbmitig Shradda <^yer their ancestors Ifom 
soflSBringB t&et death. :dLU fl!;^m’s worship is directed 
towards ohtoining good hush^^ and sons, by a series 
of rites which we cannot pa^cuhuise; ' nor can we 
enlarge upon the evils marriages (at the nge .if 
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II 111 M von to ten), and of ploittl joanriagtw in iha higher 
i 't> N or the detaila of wedding eerentOUM^ &v- 
I'l <iro fall oflieligiooB dgttijBeanoe*;. , ' 

'I'ho wives of the poorer 
I >111 . but among tbe,rio!ber 
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Mil ■><« or TBa MMisH iMnrMi.«ini «r m tiuiiwnMaiMj 
muoA, stah M 4 nwrut nt 

iii.t only of her htuband botW aO ^ 
liw iamily. She moat alwa^hhi^betad in t^ npip^ 
>t lii r brotfaem-in-W, end dbfc qpeaJi: toharhiwmll 
111 the daytime, nor even taheher meals with 
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frequea^ 4^6: subject of pamful tyranny and 

the Alder woxuen of the zenana. 

' af wife la heaven compared witli 

’ widow. The faithful wile 

7*^?**' - expected to- sacrifice herself on Ids 

funertd']^6<^^ she did it or imt. 

was. lauai^; or cursed. Many widows in the past, irom 
lack of courage to perform what they vowed, had thoni- 
selves drugg^ and forcibly immolated. Frequent ly 
mdows w(^d most calmly and impassionately dr‘vot(' 

^ n tton * ^ never giving a cry cm 

ttwea - ^ ^ of pa,m. So powerfully can the Ixdict 

thai thevare doing whiit is pleasing to the gods and tlndr 
deceased husbands work upon the Hindu women. Tn 
1830 suttee was prohibited in States under British rul(‘ ; 
bu!^ it was still practised in some of the native States. 
Mr* Wilkins states that the last case ho heard of was 
ebout 1880. 


;The extreme difficulty experienced in abolisliing suttee 
is explained by the treatment to which surviving widows 
'iu*e subjected, especially childless widows, who arc for- 
bidden to maity again, and become the household clrudgi s 
and olnects of scorn of the zenana. One meal a day, witli 
a fast mr two days a month, is their hard lot; Avith tlir 
deprivation of omame^ and of every pleasure. In many 
Casefi the sufferings oirm widow are such that she would 
gllkdly Hie* No doubt the older widows are Sblo to as.^r‘rr 
Siem^lves, and in time gain influence. But enough lias 
b^nsaid to show that the key to much of the religions 
;^ial question in India* is bound up with the coii- 
j^iop ind e^^ Some improvement has 

with the improved edu^^ion of tlie bettiu 
parti«d opening of the zenanas to European 
h^ein lies great hope for 

la,]mtem is suph that merit and pardon can 
I ODt&ined for gr^ pffencos without any ro- 
im bf heart ana life. Thus it js not snrpris- 
‘ ...'ihg that th^, dishonesty, lying, ingratitndi'. 
fbrg^j'^jaty,'revei^, cm^^r wd pfersonal immorality 
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.1; c' very rife among them. ' Mr. Wilkins ‘*lido«snot 
iirprise me at all to the Hhidw ^ morally ‘what <h®y 

r 

(‘I’ tlio 
wlu'n i 

moral ^ _ 

an. I morality are quite sepai^ iti^.^oir vioW^ . 

WlaMi a Hindu’s anger is eXG|ite<d^ 
all are forgotten, and no means ard Ud^ unehijpiieyedd^t 
' an iiijtire an enemy. The terfia 'ihilil-]^ 

the purcRt sarcasm; they snbmH W and 

I rnelty because they ate physically inot^iij|s;of i^it* 
aia e. ' Only give them the opportnnity to avenge 
- Iv. s iukI to oppose others, and cerliiinly th^ axo; as 
viialictive in their way as any race of men on<.<^a^>, 
I’ll y do not use the knife or tlie dagger, it is true, but 
t lay report to poison, and, what is sometimes even wtnse, ‘ 
tlai' poison bf their own untrathftd tongUM."’* On the 
Mila.-r hand, we must credit the Hindus with aaaiaa 
iiiin h fraternal alfection and filial regard, much Vlrtma 
' h uiiy ill the form of,gifts, groat patience, industry, and 
iiii^.Miiiity. Out of these elements and their great intel« 
h i lual powers wo may hope that there may yht arise a 
nation mighty in goodness and noble in charUohSr. 

Ill add ii ion to works referred to In th* l^ioas obaptw. tli* felloirtag 
ir - valiiiii.le : Bone's “The Hindus us Th*y Are H. U. Wilson'* “ Hindu 
■ u ; •• kil'diciil Juriaifruiienoe," by Hr. Norman Cheeer* ; Hr. JUill HiliM. 

. 'll ' Oi i'.sa " ; Uev. T. K. Bister’s “ Life of Kcsbub Cbundr* Sen”; tnany 

iiiU< !i;H in The Calcutta Hevtew.]^ 


I remem oer friiair wmm i^wnr doq^ oemmn some 
highest and noMest moral deiti^ 

ucamate, tfl« described M,^mQrih^u!^ beautiim 
lessons : and sriU ftirther. Wnen.l8eeiths^.!religion 




CHAPTER V. 
tife af 

thB Mil pnpmd^Th# founder*! period—Real exietenee of Buddha— Bud- 
dlUtt etierad iMOka— The native land of Buddha— His youth and early 
lift— The freat renunciation— His long retirement— His enlightenment 
— Sft temptatton— Gening of hft 'mission— The eightfold path— The 
ortgft of euftfflag— The freedom of Buddhism— Early converts— General 
features M Buddha's lift— Alternation of itinerancy with rest— The Bud- 
dhist gardens— Buddha sad the oourtesan Ambapali— Anxious inquirers 
—The aew order of monks— Buddha not a socialist— Buddha's principal 
adhorenti— &a^ Mievors— Women and Buddhism— Reception of sisters 
or nuh»*^Op|Mtton— BnOmians confUtodi>-The best sacrlAce— Method 
of toaehtng— fa^*drawn dissertations— A noUe youth's conversion 
Bomtft motbod^Barahlee— The book of the Great Decease -Buddha 
prepares fgg dlsbourse— His last temptation— His death. 

Buddhism arow in a country and among people. 

* Bataifated with BraWanism/ as we have described 
it| must uevet be forgotten in contemplating ‘its rise nnd 
The s^ development Without pre-existing Brahmaii- 
' prepared* ism 'it would have lacked its most essential 
elesaeats, its nouion d’itre. The higher Brahman plii- 

S had alr^y merged the multitude of early Yedic 
lOi dte'.tlumrssl s^wit, aud h^ developed very 
ftbljr theif Pautheistio ^tfma ; but at the saint* 
time; jOie. fetters of Brahmau control/ the observance of 
ezp«wfth4fend firequent rites, the obligation to obey tlu^ 
Vedis tSitnld^g .m.. the authoiised comments upon it 
Vera mere strict and onerous ; and a 

. spirit arose. That the reform 

Buddha’s name was only one 

^ [Bl^sDsvi^'^BibbsrtXiMt^ Oldenberg's ** Buddha " (0). Sacred 

Books of the E»t (S.S.).] 
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• \ »>f this spirit, VMa by the ticcooat we 

I iv<> already given of other. dtuautlist philosophies (p. 

• Ia'). ]jut while these mitfe or kss nominal 

to the Vedas, |K)pd man’s 

liidi'pendcnco of BrahJ&iilW .Yed^'i^ n^ 
oi working out his own-snlTa^h.. forwjird at 

oiM .> a higher ideal of a-religioos lilfeniMjl mitmed a release 
ii om the iKrtids of Pharisaism/ 

When we come to examine into tire Ufeof tl^ettp^ed 
foundor of Buddhism, we find great uncactaift^j^n as 
to tho ixtukI at which he lived. Many g^hd^iaMeiidn's 
an'lioritii's formerly placed him in the sixth.,- ipw*'* 
and snvtmih centuries u.c. ; but the latest a:^ HWt^rentiy 
tlx- iiiosb reasonable view assigns him to the fifth eehtury 
n.n. and plats-s his death alwnt 42CMB0 b,c. 

How far Brahmanism was directly connected with'tbe 
oiigin of Buddhism can probably never be knoatn; bnt 
tin- dfity “Brahman” of the earlier religion is adopted, 
aniiilitii'd, and subdivided in early Buddhism; and no 
doitlif. the encouragement of the hermit and ascetic lives 
Ii.kI l>‘d to the format;jon of communities of hermits and 
a-^rcti, s who may be taken as the prototypes of Buddhist 
I III Muislio orders. Probably there were several sectoof new 
n ligionists, who did not stick closely to the Veda and 
profi-.sscd to have found a moie^Muent way, of whom 
tin- HuddhisUi and Jains have al^ remained. 

Wo ncf'T not doubt that Buddhism had a founder, 
till High less may be attributable to him than is commonly 
iiiiagined. Those who have believed that the 
.^toiy of Buddha was altogether a myth imiMnMoi 
>. iitiiig a sun-hero have had to constnick moti’ 
iiiiugiuary tales^hao those they seek td dsjtii^. The 
.study of the Buddhist accounts, as ptreserved'-m 
written in the Pali, or sacred (BS 

•‘iirly modificatirni from Sanskrit), shows thaii^'6om. a verir 

• tirly time (supposed' to be comparably beifeito'tiia 

tiun era) their religion has bdah believed to have heeh 
tuiiiided the Knowing or Enl^tened One (Buddha), 
also designated the Exalted One (Bhagava). " Bat ii mt^ 

I >•; confessed that we have no genuine anoieni Idograj^y 
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of froiQ. the .same age os the early Pali 

texts. ' they do coQtam is rather iu 

anihadd^tal and ttB^tm^ooted but this does not 

cause us to. cbwbt his hayi^ . existed and 'been a religious 
leader, fofr that peo])le 

the idea^of ooqip3eiug * biogcaphy of a man had not 
aei^ j Md all' the ancient Hindu, books are destitute of 
an}r s^itneh-of ah attempt at even a brief biograpliv 
of a But the existence of numerous Buddhist sacrod 
sumuim- books, the composition of which almost cor- 
uoM topkataiuly took place before the council of the seven 
hundred fillers met at Yesali in the fourth century n.r., 
together with the nature of their contents, sutliccs to 
assure us that they represent the teaching of a great, 
teacher, the Bnddha, who preached salvation and deliver- 
ance tO:,the people, and was in rivaliy or opposition to 
six .otheir heads of sects, of whom one, Hataputta, founded 
the Jain system, often represented as an orahoot of Bud- 
dhism, though it is rather a representative of similar 
tendencies acting at the same time. “It is evident,'’ 
says Prof. Oldemwrg, “that Buddha was a head «)f a 
monastic order of the very same t^pe as that to which 
Nataputta belonged; that he journeyed from town t<> 
town in thh garb and with all the external circumstaiu cs 
of an asoei^, taught ajgji gathered round himself a band 
of disciples, to whom Ifrgave simple ordinances.” 'I’lu- 
form in wmeh details concerning him have* been pre- 
served is chiefly his discourses and teaching, sometimes 
doubtfully associated with the name of the place wherr 
they were uttered ; and iu addition to this the main 
events of his life are frequently referred to. 

The native land of Bnddha was situated between the 
lower Hiuialayas of Nepal and the middle course of tint 
'naawtlw Bapti, in the nmth-east of Oudh. Thi' 
^ river ^him, which joins the Rapti near 
**^^11@fei^ckpOirej,nbQUt 100 miles north of Benares, 
is its eastwh boundcoy Bbtb the Rohim and the Rapti 
appear by thefsaimjs iu early Buddhist Uterature. 

this jfertilo region,' liable to heavy rains and long-lying 
inundatiems, the Aryan tribe or people of the Sakyus 
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Powerful), giw rioe and maintained a close con- 
nation with the more powerful kinig^om of Kosala (Oudli) 
to tlie south-west, which ultimately absorbed them, Al- 
thoiii^h it has been widely rep^ri^t^ that the Buddha 
w;is ii king’s son, the oldest records only mention the 
l;ulier as Suddhodana, a wealthy landowner, 
iH* of wdioso wives; Maya, of the tame tribe, 

soon after the birth of her Son, who was named 
Sidflhatthe, and was 
nlini called Sakya, 

« T Sakya-miiui, the 
Sakvi^ saffo; this 
♦ vf'iil took place pro- 
l)iil)ly somewhere 
alMiiit ofH) n.c. He 
passed his youth in 
l\Mpila, the capital of 
tin* Sakyas, and there 
is no (.'arly tradition 
nf his liaving become 
a V’erlic student; 

r. ither the events of 
liis after-life tend the 
»nlH*r way, exhibiting 
1 1 i 111 as a relbnner and 
iin Hpponont of Brah- 
iiiaiiic protfonsions, 
il'^ appears to have 
hf'cu inaiTied, and to 
havn had one son, 

Ralmla, who tecame 

one of his disc i|]les ; ricniiiB or iuii>i>iu. 

iait there is no ab- 

s. .lutely certain detail about the reasons and circumstances 
which led him at the age of twenty-nine to riiaomt 
iihandon his home, and become a wandepin{;*«»w*^**«»* 
as(‘<‘tic, thenceforward known *0$ the ascetic Gautama 

pronounced Gowtama). One of the earliest records repre- 
him as having felt de(?ply and often meditated on 
tlie weakness and decay of old age, and the horror of 
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sickaeas sad death, «nd having thus lost the buoj-aiu v 
of youth aul tiiie enjoyment of life, Other early records 
tell “the ascetip Ga-utama has gone from home into 
homele«»ii^ whlla still yOungj, young in years, in tin' 
bloom of youthful ^mngth, in i*e first freshness of lifo. 
The ascetio Gantaina, uthough lus parents did not wish 
it, altboogh they -shed tears irnd wept, has had his ituir 
and be^d shaved,, has put bn yellow garments, and lias 
gone from his home into homelessness.” Elsewhere wo 
read, “ diskessing is life at home, a state of impurity; 
freeoom is ih leaving home; while he reflected thus, hr 
left bis home.” (0.) ‘ ' d 

Thus seeking spiritual en%htenment, freedom, deliver- 
ance, Gautama travelled during a period of seven years. 
Bitioacs*- pl^hig himself in suocession under two notable 
*t**““®^ teachers. Leaving them without being satis- 
fied, he travelled through the kingdom of Magadba, and 
arrived at the town of TJruvela. There, in a beautiful 
forest land, he spent many years in self-discipline, rejn es- 
sing and curbing his desires and aspirations, and waiting 
for supreme enlightenment. Fastjng, suppression of die 
breath, and other forms of self-mortification were trii d 
with' the greatest persistence, but in vain. Five other 
ascetics, ijm had been his companions for a time, aban- 
doned hinP' Finally came the great crisis, when, sitting 
m. MiH g ht. under a tree (the Bo-tree, or Tree of Know- 
•Bmut ledge), he passed through successive stages ol 
abstraction until ho became enlightened about the trans- 
migrations of souls, and the Four Sacred Truths, (1) that 
sufi'ering is universal in the world ; (2) that its cause is 
desire or attachment ; (3) that it can be ended by Nirvana : 
(4) the way to attain Nirvana, “'WUftU- I apprehended 
this,” nay the early records, “and when I beheld this, 
my f»ul. was released from the evil of desire, released 
from the evil of earthly existence, released from the evil 
error,.;i9leMed-:tiom the evil of ignorance. In the 
release aWdte the knowledge, of release; extinct is re- 
birth, finished -tiui;8^ed course; duty done, no more shall 
I return to this world ; this I knew.” (0.) He had be- 
come the Buddha, the awakened, the enlightened. 
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For some time Buddha xe]^|pined near the tree ot 
knowledge, fasting and envying the happiness of de- 
liverance ; the oldest narratiy® states that this ^umpto- 
])<-riod lasted four times seveb days.' After 
this time, he is believed to have uiiaiscgpne severs temp- 
tation to enter at once into the- de^d ctmdition of 
Nirvana instead of preaching his doStriite to the world. 
Mooting a Brahman, who questions bit right to assume 
the title of Brahman, Buddha tells him that, he is a true 
Brahman who has put away all evil fipost Mniself, who 
knows nothing of contempt or imptunly,' has edn- 
()norcd* himself. Finally at the rd^uest of ttid Supreme 
Being Himself, Brahma Sahampati, Buddha resolved to 
proclaim to the world the truth he had attained. 

Buddha’s formal mission, by general consent, <^ned at 
Benares. He is supposed to have started with preaching 
to t ho ascetics who had been his former com- opsatasot 
patiions, expounding to them 'the perfect way, Waasaiioa. 
a mean between mortification and self-indulgence, and 
leading to rest, to knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nir- 
vana, by the cightfoM path; “ Right fmth,Ti>a«islktfoia 
right resolve, right speech, right action, right 1*^ 
living, right efibrt, right thought, right se^concehtra- 
tiiin.” This, his first sermon, is recordedilh a form 
which, if it can scarcely be regarded as giving the actual 
words Buddha uttered, embody a very early irorm of what 
tho Buddhist monks regarded as the (essence of their 
master’s teaching. As we read it; we realise more vividly 
how suffering was regarded by Hindus generally tm edgiB of 
as tho bane of existence, a feeling which mighty n«irtar. 
well arise in the ceaseless turmoil of strife iuod oppression 
among which th^* lived. “ Birth is suffarnm, old age is 
snifering, sickness is suffering, ' death ia Suffering, to be 
united with the unloved is suffering, to be separatM from 
t ho loved is suffering, not to, obtain what one desires is 
suffering; in short, the fivefold clinging to die earthly 
is suffering.” 

“This, O monks, is the sacred truth of the origin of 
suffering: it is the thirst for being, which leads from 
birth to birth, together with lust and desire, which finds 
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gratification here and there ; the thirst for pleasures, i Ik- 
thirst for l^ing, the thitst for power.” 

d monks, is the sacred truth of the extinction 
of stiffmag, the extinction of this thirst by complete 
amnihi^te^on of dealre, letting it go, expelling it, separatine 
onese^' frojm itj ^ving it no room.” He then expounded 
to them the ei^tfold path, by which he had attained 
the supreme Budilhahoro in this world and the worlds 
of gods. Henceforth there was for him no new birth. 
The new doctrine is summed up thus : — “Walk in purity . 
to make ah enid of all sniSering.” 

The five ascetics being the first converts, othej-s soon 
began to flock round them, imd Buddha sent them furl li 
Tji* frwOdin to preach in the surrounding country. A Con- 
or Bnada^gjpicaouB feature in their teaching, contrasting 
markedly with tliat of the Brahmans, was their freedtnn 
from constraint, from forms, from ceremonies, from Phar- 
isaism. ^ I am loosed from sJl bands, divine and human,” 
says Buddha. “Ye also, 0 disciples, are loosed from all 
bauds, divine and human. Go ye out, 0 disciples, and 
travel from place to place for the yjelfare of many pcopio, 
for the joy of many people, in pity for the world, for t la- 
blessing, welfare, and joy of gods and men. Go not in 
twos to ouj^lace.’* 

Betuming then to Uruvela, where ho had entered inln 
the knowled^ of deliverancej he preaches to a band id 
Early ascotics, whose leader, Kassapa, fie converts 
oonverte. after performing numerous miracles, according 
to the records. The Whole body then proceeded to Itaj'a- 
gaha, the capital of Magadha (Behar), who.se king, Biin- 
bisara, he<converted ; this was followed by the convoi-sion 
of many of the noble youths of Magadhov ^ much so as 
to leaid to much murmuring, the people fearing tliat the 
ascetic was. Oome to bring childlessness and widowhood 
and the subversion of families. 

From this time forwSrd We can frame no proper history 

of Bodt^a’s lifb; hut from the early records 

(taturaof about him it is easy to realise the general 
nature of his career, although without tliose 
touches of individuality which Hebrews and Europeans 
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well knew how to hand down, but which have scarcely 
If ‘Oil noted by the Hindus anVf Chinese.' This is partly 
li.'canso individuality, as we understand it,, was largely 
nudoveloped among them. Their civilisation created 
tyjx's rather than individnals, aocoaiomed ooniinnally to 
<lo the samo thing, feel similarly, tMnh alike. Ilut 
.me thing is certain', in early Baddlnsm tliere is little 
tiMi ‘0 of a contradictoiy spirit withm the pwder, no trace 
ot a disciple developing the master’s tewhiim in new 
and unexpected directions,' or making himself a-8^nd 
(liundor. Whether Buddha himself was all that he is 
.loscrihed in the earliest records or no%he has «o rival, 
and his di.sciples closely imitated what bs^eved him 
lo have said or Thus the pictnre of Buddlta’s life 

will describe that of his immediate disciples. 

'I'lio contr^%f the principal Indian seasons marks 
tint two chief alternations in Buddha’s life. The three 
rainy months nccessitaterl a season of rest and^ji^timet 
K'tiroment in or near towns and villages; and iMawwiey 
tins period was devoted partly to teaming the 
■ lisciples who flocked /ound him. The rest o£ the year 
was spent by Buddha in travelling from place to place, 
attended by disciples, throughout the kingdoms of Kosala 
and ]\[agadha and their neighbourhood, chiefly comprised 
within Ouilh and Bohar. They do not appear to have 
|•llterc(l Western Hindustan where Brahmanism had its 
stronghold.* Near the chief cities of these kingdoms, 
Savatthi (now Sahet Mahet on tho Bapti), and Ba^iagaha 
now Rajgir), pleasailt gardens were given to Buddha 
and Ids ibllowens' well providotl with places for l^ging,^ 
l ating, and jassembliug. We may gather Mune idea ol 
what these places were like from a diMcription Am BvADrisk 
in one of the early Buddhist booksi; “ Not too ««<»•■ 
lar from, nor yet too near tho fown, well provided with 
••ntrances and exits, easily accessible to all people who 
iinjuire after it, with not tod much of the bustw of . life 
l)y day, quiet by night, far ‘from <»mmbtk*a tkc 
• lowfls of men, a place of retirement, a gobd sj^t for 
s( il i tary meditation.. Here were beantifnl groves of trees, 
jxhjIs in which the symbolic lotus grew, and every corh 
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venience fap meei^ngs ; and sucK on a snfaller scale were 
provid^;^ mai^ other places. Among the visitors wcr(3 
strim]g^>JScma distant oountrieSf ana those who had 
teaohing of his dismples and. longed to see 
chiefs thronged to s^ him and to 
hear w-thadung/ ' sbme oases the riders of a town 
commanded every inhabitant to go forth and meet the 
Exalted' One, when arriving, under a hea^ penalty. 

One of the most Temarkable reooirds in the Buddhist, 
boohs m that relating Ihe - a courtesan, and 

his preference of her invitation to that of the 
til* oMurtaHa noblest people. - ^his IniiS been compared to a 
Ami^palL .^(r^j^own incident life of Christ; but 
it must be confessed that the is but super- 

ficial. The following is abridge^|p^;v|^ “Book of the 
Great Decease.” . ’ , 

“ Now the courtesan Ambapali heard ’^t the Blessed 
One had arrived at Vesali and was staying ^t her mango 
grove. And ordering number of magnificent vehicles 
to be 'made ready, she mounted one cd'^tUem, and pro- 
ceeded with her train towards her garden.'’ She went in 
the carriage as far as the ground ^as passable for car- 
riages j there she alighted, and she proceeded bn foot to 
the place where the Blessed One was, and took her seat 
respectfully on one sideband when she was thus seated, 
the Blessed ^One instructed, aroused, incited, and glad- 
dened her with religious discourse. ^ 

“ Then she, instructed, aroused, incited, and gladdened 
with his words— addressed the Blessed One and said : — 

“ ‘ May' the Blessed One do me .the honour of taking his 
meal, iogethm with the brethren, at my house to- 
morrow.’ ; ^ 

“And the BlesseiL Ohe gave by silence his consent. 
Then wh«a Athbape^ the courtesan, saw that the Blessed 
One had consent^, she' roi^ firom her seat and bowed 
downimfiff? him, and kee^ng him on her right hand 
as she pasbafi himi she departed thence. 

Ifikhayjfl of vesali (rich jioble youths) heard 
that the HCssed <hte' had arri'ved at 'Vesali, and ivas 
staying ’ at Ambapali’s gtove, and proceeded to invito 
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ItuMlia to ainiier the next day; but he rofti^, saying 
!i ■ was already eng^^ to dftw nitib Ambapali. 

• And thw Blessed One whed hiffli««If «Mly io the 
.aiming and took his bowl. with 
,1 the place where Ambapttli’s:dsrt^Nl*lw«»'*a»» 
uh. u ho had come there he 8 i«rtW himwlf Ott the seat • 
|.n pared for liim, and Ambape^, the obturfeeata, set the 
- woot rice and cakes before the* urder^ sidtih Buddha 

:it ihoir head, and waited upon them titt ^wftised 

liny nioro, / y / \ 

“And wlicu the Bleeped One had quite Hhiihed his 
Du al, the courtesan had a low stool nrought, and Bat 
ili.wii at his side, and addressed the Blessed One, and 
lid : ‘ Lord, I pr<! 8 «||^ui mimsion to the order of men- 
. I K ants, of which B^Rla is the chief.’ And the Bl^d 
I nio accepted thsgh^'hnd after instructing, and rousiiig, 
Hid inciting, aitd gladdening her with religious discourse, 
l,D rose from hit seat and departed thence.” 

Here it will ^6 noted that there is absolutely ho teaching 
MHM ial to the'etse. The regular formulas are supposed 
111 have been JD&ered, and to have proved invincible, so 
ill, It, the hearer yielded? absolutely. The great points are 
I lie condescending to take a meal with the courtesan (a 
woman of considerable property, nevertheless), and pro- 
ii i riiig her invitation to that of rich young noWas, whose 
iiiniis were compared with those of the Vedic^gods. _ 
.'Vniong those who visited Buddha are distinguished 
I’rahmans, who seek enlightenment on their difl'erences 
I ri nn him, and are brought to see the unreality jastou 
1.1 their own religious views and the truth of 

I lie Buddhist belief,— as well as logical casuistt, wto lay 

I I iiiw for him, and seek to make him contradict hunselt. 
In lact all sorts and conditions of men, except ap^ently 
I he poor, resort to Buddha to obtmn the toowledge he 
1 111 to impart; and they usuaUy signaliifp their adhesion 
ti. his order by giving him and his epmpawns a ^nner, 
i .llowed again by spiritual instruction. When be ben 
111. invitation, Buddha and his companions would 

I he town carrying bowls and seeking alms, A#^»r.; 
(Jldonberg says: “In the days when his .reputation wood. 
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hia l^amed throu^^liont 

'' might dny b}' 

kQl^'bowe^ themsel v('s, 
.. . 'i^(^';^imigh streets aiul 

ottering any 


waiting until 


from his 

d<]ion^b^p ; his compospfl 



Bh^kha .cnf 


which cannot 
Buddhist sensf>. 1 1 
it pignific's 
it, saintly spf^ak- 
, worldly ihl!!' 
i;^:hence ^v( i 

ie, auil > .1 

not ])ri('si 


YdM 

ing^lbeg at all j‘ thay had W 
but &Qt aecluded icooM 
stricUyohimlfs j they took .. 

leave the ord^ when they olioM. 

aB th^ had no rites to adminiisi^l^, a.n^ ni anv 

sense the yphiele of the worship of pt^e^ Perhaps tin 
terms “brethren^' or “members of the would h. 

least misleading; but the name moiiW^ most, us( (i. 
Their outward si^s of membership were th<j tonsurt' ami 
a yellow fawinent. 

That jBtiddha should so readily have estahlislu <l 
separated Order, shows that the idea of separation tVon) 
the world to lead a religions, life had already a wi.i 
influence in his time. It apwars to have l>oon her nin. 
a. regular thing for convinced inquirers to profess iIkmi* 
belief, inL;tiie Bles^d One, and to ask him to accept tliom 
as discipj^ *a^ true believers; and he would roooiv<‘ 
them:iii;Sp|]^e aiiehibrin as this ; “ Come hither, 0 mf»nk ; 

walk in purity, to mak(‘ 
Having given all his property 
^ renounced it, havino; 

tojuve a life of chastity, 
travels to spread t li 


Buddha. . 'Personal ambition. 
^ :ae}I^m}^ henceforth had 

or rat lit r 

whp;hu^^ the world. 
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I'lha U said to :i 

„ 1 1 A _ . ' '-L 


i»t, 


i.iv(> or sorvantof 
)iil lives as a inonb'’. . ' , . 

.'ii>i deed, wonldesii^tiicir'tt^)^)^)’^^ 

I i la II Still lie my slav#miid lirinni^\tel 
I " 'U- l).-it>re me, l»ke'ir^;ynHiw-#'| 
li\a to iiitnislcr to ' 

l. iiift: Hi«'n iny trordfi 


&k>ord, 


Alice, 


I " ; I shtmlci bovr 

lain to sit down, «ve bub' ^rbiit Wx 


' ^1 

lavite 

: • loi iiin^, fuori' %cUer».«iid bf il^ 

'lid I {jbould assarehim of proteotioD, Wiitl^i^.warci, 
!•< 1»'t'i>iiiiii<'.” And this treatment ik ie 

1..II llnddlm appr^ed; * 

I 'rot'. ( tldcubergetipit^y oomlMU the idcdilfsk Baddha 

• s|>ociaIl 3 'asociid refomen-who broke the chains of 
t", Hiid raised the pool; and humble to BilleedttWaoia 
iuiiniul kingdom. There ie im notion in hi*. 
a liing ot' upsetting the estaUudted ordex of . ib>n|P> end 
.I'plautitig It by a no.w otwt‘- “BuddhnV’i^mfc was 
a ranger to that cnthMstniub, withont which im one can 
as the champion ^of the Qi^presaed agaiiMt the op- 
' ><>)■. Is't t.ho state aud society remain wliat they ore; 
a religious man who as a monk' haa remmneed the 
' rid. has uu part in its cares and occn^ions.' Caste 
. no valiio ior him, for evetything oarwly has cejoaed 
iitiiict hfh interests; but it iiever’OCOttM to 

' o rciso his inilncnce for its aboKtign or feVitfie/Qujdgar 
I f >n of tho severity of its rales for tMXte.Yho liavdjiagged 
iM hiud in worldly stmoandings.’^ ' It » iioiteely even 
tiuo that Buddha practically pre8jhikb^.M|i eii.tW^noBt to 
ill ( losses of i>«^fe. Those whott^ini^^ 

< lic.Mii adhen?nt.s were almost. 
il:(‘ upi>er (-losses, nobles, Bral 
jicrMins. We fmd in early Bad^iU 
ii tlufse: “Truly not nniT 
'iK-h an interview with sabh’ l 
will of such a respected and 1 
I his (kictrinc and ordinance is:cl 
Si arcely can an isolated story 1 
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id^jnicli- as. the sweeper-nway 
L palacegj ^nd in 

“^follows is din^'led 

, seif-reprLsioit 
is the hiffhost 
scarcely 
jbhis law/' ifc was 

iJWs principal ad- 
in* purity, ill the 


of peirfe^ and in dev/otion t( 

T.'^ ' ”1 

. .< i?rahjpamiaB^,|i|jB^ lum thvon ■) 

life, l)ht ;dyi<»g .8^% W his own ( 

Anan^i^ brother I)eMa%; .Upali, the 

barh’er'Of^^o 'Salcyas.. Ahaa^v'seeini to havo-servcM 
aa peli^Bl old nge, and in 

have iat^.;;a^]^]mhied'^|^ aloM him many of liis 
la8t.diaeotoj9a>eAl^^lpflly.i^^^ Devadntta is 

the^a^t|0!aaI1»ajtpr, supplant his brol lw r 

in chief aniiqienee, tew is-^d-to Jiave attempted to kill 

him, a prt;|^ ffhioh: waa frnstrate^.by many reconl. il 
mwaoles. y yOvadaW to ' have attomptod o. 

enfored a more .aapetki; discipline on the monks, and l<i 
. haw f^ed ; •; • 

m<%ihs, Buddha recognised lay bclievi rs 


rl. 


those who lionoTtt^ the truth, but wlm 

tetttilned'm' %he world, and were permitted io 
' ‘ ,' 8 *^®yg»^ 18 ^;ox«r^ chwity to the brcthrtMi 

^.ii^fdlrtiMS.w^ hut, a recognition of the 
^ jper^ noi'adherents outside 

" nd 'if all other persons were 
. .^jj^ p^bility of supporting 
in such a 
' hah- stUi: it'" was nce< led 
1 form .'of reception 
r-'nitver bad any 
And as with 
ipbBihSi Sf^trith regard to the 
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l.iy-ii>Ut(<rent», ranch more is 

pi'tuora and nobles. Brahmens am meirohsa^ vho appear 
to have i-onstitnted by for the iHtoportton ot* them, 
t lian to the poor. Tons Bitjddlie sad m moo^ ^thered 
loiuxl them crowds of votaries vrho ooidd iieoeive and 
iiiaintain them and eonv^ assemhhss to heiir,tiMia»eak, 

< r who accompanied them in varions vehid(||;'^.on ^t. 

In relation to women Buddha was. in SC^ 'rMpeota 
liliend and in some less so {htas' .Brahmans. 
i'>!.iliinaiiism expected the Vedio stodenk to.vrsnmssd 
I M . onto a householder, to marry, and to brni^ - jM * * * *"" 
np a t'ainily to continne the sacrifioial rites: yet vomen 
WM|-o kept strictly in a subordinate, prsottcal^ in a ssrs^e 
p' »iit ion. Buddhist monks were to ahjore marpage -idtd 
iiitiinato relations with women, aa ntteiiy inoonati^nt 
with their profession; bnt' women were admiedbie as 
iM. is of the Order, analoa^s to nnna, nnder severe 
r< .st rain is as to intimacy with^eu. Women wore reeog* 
liio-d as lay>adhei«nt8, and 4|||^ the maintenaiuee of 
til- Order would have beed^Piy much more difficult 
\s it hdut their miuistratfons. Bdt the toleraiaon and even 
w<'i( oino of women came rato.er late in the. day; At an 

• ally period, when Buddha was asked by Ananda how 

I Ik- hretliren should behave to women, he answers, ‘‘Don’t 
l••<>k at them ” ; and when farther pressed, “If We should 
M l* them, what are we to do?” he replies, “Dott’i apeak 
III tliiim ” ; and again, “If they shonld qwak to t^.What 
an* we to do?” “J[eep wide awake/’ is tho liter’s 
advice, or OS another translation has “Seep'wi^h 
iivi-r yourselvM,” and that this view oontinimd iii' oon*> 
>ii|erable force may be gathered from the mcnra| of one 
i.f the later Bndtfiust narratives, — “ Unfatitomably deep, 
like a fish’s oourae in the water, is tiie character of 
n oinen, robbers witk many artifices, with wlioin tmth 
is hard to find, to whom a lip ia tUto the troth' and the 
truth like a lie.” •, ^ . 

But wider espetience somewhat modified' Boddha’a 
attitude towards wemten, though not withootiMapiMi^ . 
iiiiK-h hesitation. Bk foster-mother and sMtm ’ 

• iis 'iple Ananda atlaak persuaded him, on the **’*”**■ 
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werq Capable of realising thjo four- 
vnposed upon them.eight rules, 
long standing, was always 
to jiiiar^l^£’%>\x^ m the preseneb. a q^Onk, even if 
and.in. aevera}.’'t«8^t3 nuns were 
|4itoiii$%i^{i^^i^dijuition to the pui&]tS} they must be in- 
itiat^'^.Apw8 M well as nansj.]siid receive admonition 
liraia> Buddha is Very , mournful, and is 

repsotsiM'^v^' liltot the. good law will not now 

last dve hundred years. As when mildew or 

blight Viiul^^ta orop, it does not lost long, so “ under wliul - 
ever disdnS^ women are allowed to go forth from the 
h<Mu(saoladife into t^ homeless state, that religion does 
not last lions. And just as a man would in anticipat inn 
build an es^nkment to a great reservoir, so have I ! I 
down these eight chief rules for the sisters, not to bo 
overpassed through their life.” The female disciples wore 
to adopt 1^. some rules. sdithe men, so far as applicable ; 
and the general rule wanB^ed, that whatever doctrines 
conduced to peace and. mm to passion, to veneration and 
not to pride', to wishing for Uttfe hud not to wishing ibr 
muohfA'to jecltision and not to love of society, to the 
exeticisedf- sloth, to content and not to 
nudwloasn^ these doctrines were the teaching of dm 
l^tea^ V j.^gto'hit'^ disabilities and restrictions as tr> 

weat^.dpphti^ decoration of the body and, face, liubiis 
and oceutwtiona, etc., were imposed.. Nevertheless, Bud- 
dha ond his powers frequently received large hospitality 
fiom wohii^ t|^o, however, were to regard themsolw's 
as benefited being aUowed to give anything to the 
sainW. ,yisak]^ a rioh and noble woman of Savattbi, 
volr^j^l^xofiferw^^jothiogi food, and 'ifiedicine ibr botli 
putg^hig mbnks^ asking this as a boon, 
.yast'^' WhalsbftVer woman, upright 
gi^es, glad at heart 

. eps of .the elaborate p'utc- 

old as Asoka’s time ; the scuipturos 
Qtt repnm scenes from the life 

of BewSaldn’Atlutr :BadAbiit6 lej^ds. They date probably from 
tbo'Sm itoitiiiiy 
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and ’^Vercpmi^ Avmce, both ifood and drink— a gift 
of sorrow, productive of bliss— a 
he«ya»I^$£» entering upon tbe path tliat 

is corruption and impurity; aiming at good, 

fr®® sickness, and long 
does shi^^i^ice in a heavenly body.” 

It ii^ ’stn^hg hbw little ure hear of active opposition 
to Buddha 'in the Buddhist literature. This of couvso 
may proceed from concealment; but seeing the 
. .unooubtedgreatprosperity of Buddhism, serious 
opponents wonld have been mentioned, if only to show 
how th^ had been overthrown. But Buddhism arose 
in tl» eastern land where Brahmanism had not talo n 
suclf'strong root as in the north-west. Numerous bodi'-^ 
of ascetics tod roligions freethinkers had arisen ; and ■ 
must bear in-mind the {n-edominant religiousness of llu' 
Hindus, which would lead them naturally to revere a 
seeker after rel^ous truth, esj^ially one who renounced 
■worldly pdiBsesaions, and vifho did not in any way disturb 
the general peace tod #der. In fact the asceticism 
sanctioned or enootii^ed hy the Brahman literature and 
practice had numerous ^ints of resemblance to that of 
Buddha, Yet it could only be in a country where higli 
Brahman pretensions were already questioned, or denied, 
that Buddha O^ld have so severely criticised their system. 
Sacridees, Yedic teaching, caste, were to him as nothing. 
In a kind'i!^ Socratjc method, when questione'd by Brah- 
mans as tbe idght path, Buddha makes them acknow- 
ledge that the paths announced in the Vedas have not 
enabled any of the Brahmans to see Brahma face to face, 
or to know him, Oi* where and whence he is ; and ho 
declares that the boasted knowledge of •the Brahmans is 
. iitlaHai foolishnem f *' As when a string of blind men 
taatttttd. are dini^hg one to the other, neither can tho 
ft^mmit use, no^vC^ the middle one see, nor can tho 
hindmost hoe.” .'Tltis is followed by an elaborate series 
of iinagea dexaonstxatmg the same thing. Tbe Brahma ns, 
he.;|M^ axe hindered from knowing the truth by dvo 
obi^adi^<— lustful desire, malice, sloth and idleness, pride 
and self-righteousness, and doubt. All these things are 
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:ii M ilt irolu Bnibwa/ Md 

o tilii ufivcr becomo xmi&id In. answer to the 

appeal that he w0nU.(d|OW 

state uf uniun with BNth& time 

t<i tune an 

a ^iiido to errinff iahri»l«r h'i^ wie, a 

l•les.soli Buddha. 

^imIs and men, and mhh^i hia 

' 'I'liQ truth doth 1itj».poohuiu lioi& hi ^ Ihttttrj^ in its 
spirit, lovoly initaotiipo, Iova^4ftiiM ^ in 

its (ouMimumtiou ; the higher life db(^. he Uwe known, 
in all ^is jinrity and in all itsjperfeeM^” >^heuMholdor 
hears the truth and beliovM in. the Boddha gnd theii con* 
siihn-s, Full of hindrances'ia household iSk a j|[ia^ defiled 
liy ])a.s.sion ; froa ns the air is the life or h&i who has 
ri-iKHUicfd all worldly things. How diffioalt is it ibr tho 
man who dwells at home to live tho higher lifd in all its 
fnlni'ss, in all its purity, in all its bright pej^otion t Lot 
nil' thou cut off my hair and beard, let mb'blothe myself 
in tho orange-coloured robes, and let me go forth from a 
honscUohl luo into tb« homeless state 
" Then, before long, tbrsaking his porijon of W^Hh, be 
ii great or bo it small: forsaking his circle of relatives. 
111 ! tliey many or be thejf few, he cots off lijts hair ana 
lii ard, he clothes himself in the onmge-colborod robes, 
and be goes forth from the household hfe into the home- 
less state. • 

“ When he has thus become a rednse, he- puses a life 
self-restrained according to the ndUQf. thejPattimokka; 
uprightness is his ddight, apd he sees danger in the least 
III' these things he should avoid; jto s4<^pts and trains 
hi)n.self in the ^precepts ; he. entsiicdipafMe himself with 
linliness in word and deed; he sustaths hit. lifh by means 
that are quite pure; good ia his ooQd.not, guarded the door 
of liis senses ; mindfm and self-pbaseasea, he is altogether 
happy.” (S.E.) ,■ ■ 

Buddlia is equally prepare to espound to Brahma^ 
the essentials of a proper satndfiiUi . ; A gmt^.king of 
longer days, he says, after great eiplotto^and estoblial^. . 
lieace and prosperity in his land,* aod tomedyuiig evils, 
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.were slain 

and lU) simj^y libiitidns of milk, oil. 

, BnVB proclai ins 
^d'ipas^ft.MbTbSp^ than that, is 
to ai^/ btmd dwelling-pla(:<‘s 

for A bigW: if^eiing was to accciit, 

BoddlM^ 'higW stilt ta t^iae' a monk ; n ) 1 1 1 • ‘ 

the hjjgb^'t bfforink '(^ae to obtain doUTeranCo, and tlm 
knovladj^, '* rab^not again retail |p tiiis world.” 

fidvr i^. the rival , ascetb bedier and their leadi-i-s 
opealjr di^ut^ the progress of Bttddha we cannot tell. 
Later we '.dnd aomo trices of interchange of piyilitios 
betvteen tb^esi) and alto some attempts to deprive each 
otheB- of the aiefo^ influential -people. Buddha's great < -s i 
distinction fhom the various brotherhoods was his disj-. ■ 
agement of sOl£*mortiflcation, He' had discovered li. it 
tms last* wes gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The life of 
pleasure and. sensual enjoi^inent was base and ignohli'. 
The perfect iiih was the middle way, the eight-fold patli. 
Thas.he exemj^fied with' remarkaDle force the strength 
which lies in a middle course; iti certainly powerfully 
helped V fnake.,hi8* .the religious community with tin' 
largest following in iho. world. ’ ; • 

The general method, of Buddha's teaching wa.s oral 
and conversational. $uch a thing as writing a book was 
Msttod hot then dreamt of, although book-learnin;^, 
of tawdUa^. yraiahig^T developed. But leamiifg by heart 
seemed then tire only possible or stable form of it; and 
no doubt ' it was pnee thought a great innovation, and 
probably ah unreasonable thing, for any one to attemjit 
to write out » booki in full, when it was so easy and so 
common to oOmmit 'the contents to memory, we, with 
our compfcitatiyely feeble; recxfllections pf. the contents of 
any given book, do np| if»aK?e a state of society when 
people whu Vtoto tireir few books by heart 

more perfectly , ^tan; meat bf us know anything. But 
personal teacnih^ waO' then as influential as it ever has 
been, porhapa ihoraiisoi. The accounts given of BuddhaV 
intervWs with; d^ple^ even tf not precisely accurate, 
must 'represent u?4(ihd or interview 'which was the com- 
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innii type of snch teaoh^, wltl irhkth rI revv early 
inv' " US accented as the ty^ df his teachings Unlike 
t li<^ Vcdic booKs, which are in i|iuh Sanskrit, the 

l•o(.ks of Buddhism are in the .waleot ; and in 

t l!<‘ sayincs attribnted to Buddha thwe is no trace of 
Sanskrit being' used. Indeed.- he ia rejported to have 
tiivou directions that evefy believer fAmnld leaim the 
wunl.s of Bnddba in hisown toD^e, .Y- 
I'h t rytbing in the ^ddhist BamtiviMKiitiiir’i|^ 

<>t ill) age which had become accustomed to solemn^ tong* 
Irawn dissertations, and in which people o^ 
li'isnre, pr who had abandoned the world, gave 
tiK'inseIvcs up to continual speculation on the oanses 
1.1 various phenomena, or of troubles and difficulties. 
'riier(» is no trace of a life like our burned modem we, 
iu wliich only the smallest possible time is given to.wy 
(iia^ thing. With these old Hindus there was always- 
plvuty of time if a discussion was on foot, and it, must 
1 m‘ conducted in an orderly, sober fasbiom with dnh 
<'i i-enioiiy and full elaboration. The great neat caused 
a iandoucy to indolent* gravity and long*drawn*OMt - 0X7 
pn ssion. Compression and selection were sWifeely at* 
t' liiptcd. The Upanishads, even if not composed wfoit) 
tli<- Buddhist books, were in existence about the saiaio 
lime, and testify to the widespread spirit of kbstraci^ft 
and pltilosophising. So that the form of Buddhist teaching 
was duo to "the spirit of the more educated among the 
Hindus, as it had been developed by the Vedic and ppet- 
\’edic literature. Although there is considerable variety 
in the matter and often much beauty in the Utustrations 
us(>d in the discourses attributed to Buddha, Hie following 
gives an idea of » method frequently fdlowed by him, 
lie is expressing the thought Hw alt the senses and. 
1I10 outer things which they perceive are eaten away 
the sorrows and the deeting nature of-imi^rial affaiie. . 
tints addresses the thousand dfaciplee or monks w;ho 
with him. “Then said the Bleilscd One to the diaoipleaf 
‘ Everything, 0 disciple, is in dames. And what Every* 
thing, 0 disciples, is in dames? Thewe, Odiaoiple^ie 
ill dames; the visible is in dames; the knowledge of -tha 
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visible is in 
flij|bk/j$db^*.&i(>m obatact with tlio 
ib; plcasun^ 

in •flamab; ' '.'By what fire is it 
Iridol^ll ' jBba-’oj? dasira^’vby/tha fir^ of hate, by 

&araiation; u.ls.kiadled; by birth, old a^n', 
isorrow, ^ief, despair, it is 
hjbki^ : bay Tha ear is .ia -fiames,’ ” and SO on 

epetition . every detail ; and tin; 
the behbes ol aiaell, taste, touch, and with tlm. 
xaiad,' fomdia'g a long discourse, very monotonous to us, 
but j^bably ^i^htmg .^e: hearers. It then goes on, 
^(/pnNderipgtjUCil, O^i^pibS) h wise, hearer, walking in 
1dlev.nphie 'path^;> becbi^^ eye, weary ol' 

v«nb^ thingi^*' tuiid, so on -throngh the whole.detail -r,i< n 
;Thea, y beopini^ weary of all that, he becomes 
free j^o», desire, he becomes delivered ; 

in the'dbhyeredjittises 1^ knowledge, I am delivered ; no 
bi^Ssat arif^d, pe^^ duty done; there' 

is n0 this world; he knows this, ’ 

delivered; the minds of 
-diacb became firee from attachment to 
the w’brld. ,(0.) ‘ 

The mode of converting a noble youth who was already 
mentally {Hrepared is thus represented (Mahavagga I. 7, 
AiioU, ., S.£!.). '*At that time there was m Benares e 
ywttiv noble youth, .Yasa by name, the of a trou- 
coawi»«> surer, and delicately nurtured. He had three 
pidaces, one for winter, one for summer, and one for tlic 
rainy season. In the palace for th^ rainy season he liv's I 
dmab,| the four monUu of that Season, surrounded with 
among wbom im man was, and he did 

Now one 

day ^aia;/^ endowed with and 

possessed qf t^ -live, .j^easures of sense^ while he was 
attended ■;%o^t£bii0.;lb^aldmu8ioians, feu asleep sooner 
than na!^>v8n4.’af!ier;ml!a his attendants also fell asleep. 
Now ad m lamp burning through Uio whole night. 

“ Ahw Yarn; me noble youth, awoke sooper than usual ; 
and he .saw hia attends^ta bleeping ; one had her lute 
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loaning against Kef. l«ani»g 

against her neck, 

armpit, and one'; had diaheven^d'Wi^i 0k* had saliva 
Mowing from heir month., and they^wnri^.,IB.titt«ring in 
their sleep. One would think it had 

I alien into. When he saw that th»eV^:^ *he liie ho 
let! manifested themselves to him} ll& 
wi ary of worldly pleMures. And Y«um^ th^.tio)>t*^nth, 
gave ritterance to this solemn exclamation; ^ Aj^f vrhat 
Mistress; alas! what danger!’ So he WMt on ilito the 
niglit and sought Buddha, who was walking Vjp and down 
at (lawu. To him he expressed his distrev. Buddha 
leplied to him, ‘Here is no distress, Yasa;. hern iaino' 
Manger. Como here, Yasa, sit down; I will tea;^ you 
I ho truth ’ (Dhamma). And Yasa, tiie noble youth; wheu 
lio heard that there was no distress, and thm^' thom waa 
no danger, became glad and joyful; and he put off his 
gilt slippers, and went to the place where the Blessed 
( >110 was ; having approached him and having rtepeotfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Then 
tlie Ble.ssed One preached to him in due course: is 

1 ( ) say, he talked about the merits obtained by almsgiving, 
ahout the duties of morality, about heaven, about U»e 
evils, the vanity, and the sinfulness of detires, and about 
the blessings of the abandonment of desire. i 
“\\^en the Blessed One saw that the mind of Yasa, 
tlio noble youth, was prepared, impressible, lre« fiom 
obstacles, elated, and believing, then ho preaohtod what is 
the principal doctrine of tho Buddbp), namely, Suffering, 
the cause of suffering, the cessation of stm^ng, tho 
I’ath.” So Yasa became .a convert and subsequently a 
monk ; and his fhther also received the truth, which fact 
is thus elaborately expressed : “The, treasurer, the house- 
holder, having seen the truth, havingl^vustered the truth, 
having penetrated the truth, h|.vingdy0®<*tounc«wn^, 
having dispeUed all doubts, havingga^ f&tt kBOwl«dg?,v 
Mependent on nobody else for the knowledge pf .jw, .000- .• 
trine of the Teacher, said to the Blessed On#: <l*l^i» 
liord ! Gllorions Lord ! just as if one should tot uK 
what had been ovwturned, .or should reverf wl^^/iw« 
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be^tt ^ml> tint (be wey (6 one wlio had 

b»( u^d^imag « btoti into the darkness, 

WO^doctrine in manv 
len^ teia^ m the Bleteed One, and in tli(> 
Order of the numbs: may the Blessed 
^'fiKna this day forth wmle my life last--, 
as ^^niM^'lnhd has taken his refuge in him.” Tlu si 
sral^ll^^idfiriii^ies; ‘whether it is that were was not much 
Captation to the individual cases, or that 
stthtflnaM^lnu touches have been lost by the narration, 
we find tittle but gener^ teaching. There is one simiili- 
consistent teaching, one reftme for all who would attain 
fill! knowl^ge, — to join the Order of monks. 

Something like the Sooratic method is not infrequent] v 
made use <n when an argument is held with a leai < I 
aottsMA pOmon. Thus, in arguing with Brahm n^, 
wstsod. Buddha says: “Is Brahma in possession ol 
wives and wetdth, or is he not? ” — “ He is not.” “ Ls his 
mind Ml of smger, or free from anger?” — “Free fiom 
anger.” “Is his mind full of malice, or free from main e 
—“Free from malice.” “Is his imnd depraved, or pure ” 
— “It is pure.” “Has he self-mastery, or has he not •> ’ 
— “He has.** “Now, what think you, are Brahmans 
versed in the Vedas in the possession of wncs and 
wealth, ot are they not?” — “They are.” And so on 
through all the questions; leading to the triumphant 
reply: “Oan there then be agreement and \ikeness hi - 
tween the Brahmans with their wives and property, and 
Brahma who has none of these things ? ” 

It is noteworthy how frequently parables and simih s 
are made use of in the higher.Buddhist teaching. Hei o 
is an instance. 

“ Jfttt as when a hen has eight or ten or twelve egg , 
and the hen has |fi<c^erly brooded over them, propei ly 
- .j./ sat uptUtlhfim, properly sat herself round them , 
****"*"' hoSwe'vmr much luoh a wish may arise' in In i 
hea|i'b|^Miil^dlvOh| would* that my little chickens should 
bret^ PF^ihe e^|^ell with the points of their claw 
or with tmir beaks, and come fc^th into the light in 
8(i^^ !”<yet aU fhe while those little chickens are suic 
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to break the «sg-sliell yitkr 
^vith their beaks,- and to t 


is of their claws, or 
tho .lkht in 

safety. Just even so, ^ brothM' tjiius ehtiwea with 
littoenfold determination ii sure tb t^ne Ibr 
li^ht, sure to reach up to the hisher WuHToih, sure to 
aitain to the supreme security^'’ Thelesnott n, that the 
rosult is quite certain, however much doubt’ the hea or 
the believer may have about it. (8.E. ki.) - • v ; 

In one place IBuddha says ; “1 shall show you a 
by a parable many a wise man perceiv^ the Uwpjiiag 
ni' what is being said.” liis own preaching is oottpared 
to the physician’s work, drawing poisoned arrowii ftom 
wounds, and overcoming the venom hy remedies. Like 
tlio lotus flower, raising its head in the lakeyusuflPlOtSd 
b}' the water, so the Buddhas are unatfected by .1^ 
world’s impurity. One of the most elaborate psrbh'bs 
is the following, part of which we quote. “As wheOi 
u disciples, in the forest, on a mountain sl(^, there lies 
a groat tract of lowland and water, whore A lljRBat hM^d; 
of doer lives, and there comes a man who db^res hark 
distress, and danger f« the doer; who covers over and 
slmts tjp the path which is safe, good, pleosSRi to 
talto, and opens up a fresh path, a swampy jpath, a MMshy 
t rack : thenceforward the great herd of deer inmirs hwt 
and danger,' and diminishe.s. But now, 0 disciples, if ft 
man eomes, who desires prosperity, welfare, and safety 
for this gi^at herd of deer: who clears and opens up the 
iiatli which is safe, goorl, and pleasant to take, and does 
away with the false path, and abolishes the swampy t«th, 
tlio marshv track, thenceforth will the great herd of do« 
thrive, grw, and increase. I have spoken > you, 0 
disciples, in a parable, to make known mV meaping. i^t 
the meaning is this. The «eat lowland ^d 4he water, 
i) disciples; are pleasures. The great herds of dObt are 
living men. The man who dev^ hnr^ dis^_^^ 
ruin, is Mara, the evil one. The false i^th jw the eml^, 
fold false path, false faith, faW resolve, false sp^v^ 
action, false living, false effort, fdse tfaough^.p^e.ijji^ 
concentration, swampy way » plea«P»» and 
The swampy track is ignorance. The man wlw ^fWlia. 
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walk, j's tho eightfold path," etc, , .HICwythmg thaf 
a master who seeks the wdv^tiou of who 

pities them, mxisb do outdf pi^" Ibr 
■ Imio tor you.” (0.^ 
in t reduced into BudabiikS diteMnd&v 


THE BOOK or im 


Wo uow come to the record oi ^^'ddba^ii mm 
I lie evento immediately preening it, oOotuiif^- ‘i|fl"tha 
" ISook of the Great Decease,” which has been b(XU^{A$ed 
!'• a f'asjiel. This book comes to usf apparenUy the 
I a ( lor end of the foui:th or beginning of the thm eeatiiTy 
lie., alwut a hundred years after mddha’s death. 
a 1 1 t hor is jinknown. llic date' of Baddha^i deaili ' 

I'o determined from it, but he appears to have aboofl 
• 'Khly years of ago, and to have exearoised hie pati.h> 
mission for about rorty-four yearn. He ii* 

iminicying from Eajagaha, the capita! 

I’ataliputta (Patna), the new capital, 
iioss ho prophesies. The narrative thronrfibm".«yMt^^ 
stimniarius of discourses and directions sn^h - 
liiiddha'liad probably given on previone datee.| 
.lourneying on, he was attacked by a severe, 
illness, which ho subdued temporarily by great 
rosolutjon, having a strong desire to give a iareWelt 
address to the Order. .He asserts to Ananda that he hai 
kept back nothing, and he no longer Wished to lead the 
la utherhood or thought that the Order was dependent 
u]Km him. “ 1 too, 0 Auanda, am now gtpowtt eld and 
l ull of years, my journey is. drawing te.ite ol^ jS^have 
reached my sttin,of days, I am tu 
ago ; and just as a worn-out cart, i 
much additional case be mad.c to tno1ii'1| 
the body of the Enibghiened One cto'l 
with, much additUn^ ewe." 
be a refuge io themieiyes, anA 
and above all, be anxions to l^am.' . ^-;B^sssa 

Mara came to him, snggestmB tl^ he'efionld.t^i!^ 
voluntarily die at once, as ou bis Qbjjectt weri qr^"^' 
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jrtiu live three moutln. 
^ « Blessed One 

.n^^d the . rest of his 
rtrje<^g it there arose 

. .dk«,:atriiy[ Wd terriolo, and the thnu- 

li^il'fihrst "forth, and. #hen the Blessed One 
tolu^e.'oat into this hymn of exultation :— 

Bttia of life the sage (enounced, 

The coune of life immeasurable or small ; 
with inward joy and calm, he broke, 
like coat of. mall, his life's own cause.’ ” 

Be then gave a summary his meat essential l^achings 
to the assembled disciples, and concluded thus : — 

'Us oiie isaiow.i'ah ripe, my iife draws to its closer; 

I leave you, t do]^, relyins on myself alone ! 

)k) eanest then, 0 brethren! hofy, full of thought ! 

Be Staadftuit In resolve! Keep watch o'er your own hearts ! 

not, but holds last to this truth and law, 

' St^.hMMSihiS sea of life, ehail make an end of grief." 

-'. ^UiV.ipdl ia ilBvr days’ journeying, Buddha was seizi'd 
tritb dyaaOt^- attended with sharp pain, which ho bom 
^:^^^"'witnottt complaint.' At last he arhved at 
iCusinara where he died, even in Ixis last hours 
converting now disciples. His last words were, “Boliold 
no#, brewren,'! exhort you, saying, Decay is iphorout 
in nil ■ component things* Work out your stdvation wit li 
diligence;,^: His destn was followed % eartlmuakcs and 
thi^^mf And Brthma, Hie Bujaeme Deity or First Cansi\ 
ikt^ttnMwrited ik.httering some of the most charactoristi*; 
Bttddhto idkidtrin^, while his yenentble disciple Anuruddha 
>P<W, 

Jha-vikn from ail craving want was free, 
li'follirvana'a trawtuU state had reached, 
te thegMit sags finished hiaspan of life, 
|^]0U|lfr4C.rtfrif^.rtxed. that ateadfut hwrt. 

frith whshAim mind, 
attwnnhe& eler toe jpidn of death. 
..jssadgaTM^ atatd-disB away, so was 

4sttMvawtlB^ tl^ bonds «f life! " 




IlM Amcrai 
v.itli tlio h(m(mn 
I "ily in RTehtni4i«El"'*iM^ 

1. -w flotb, endoRiij^ Hw 'tiwf . 

' • iDiitiug iioo 

I Ik' l<>gen(I 8(^s Utii BMtiier 
, Illy t lie liones. Tlrtii the reUffli we«» 

I I I t ions, over each of which a i&Ound>' 

I i-.|«>i'tivc groups who had oJaiitted aiid 01 


MS 

ofKbiiuikia 

fiaalhr 
fitiaUj; 
l«(hhttt 
into eight 

^bUUMd win. 





CHAPTER., VI. 

€l)t antr ^arrrti 

Reaction from BnJunanlim— SttfiPwrlag and ignorance— The Eternal imnnit- 
ahle— Vanity of earthly thlnge ~The causal nexus Human rebpomi 
hUlty— Fuulehment of ovU -Being and causality - The soul -Nlrvain 
Moral preoepts— Kegattve morality— Benevolence -Benel^enco *Sclf (Ks 
OipUne^Temptatlon -Mara— The struggle and victory 'of the bouI 
Suites of ahetraotlon— The four grades of attainment -The person of 
Buddha— The Buddhist Sorlpturee' - The Dhammapado. 

I T is otie of ilie strangest phenomeuaj tliai tlie systnu 
holding itself forth so prominently as the bringt r (*i 
happiness and extinguisher of suflerijifj shonhl be^ iitly 
a philosophy of pessimism, of negation, 
^mrn : of agnosucism. li^et it was a natural roai tion 
from ^ ihe Brahjnan aSsiini^ion of knowing 
every thmg/^ahd that womd be right if its 

man^ment were d>fnnirtted to Brahmans* In onlj^ on* * 
direction did the Buddhists claim to attain knowledge, 
that was the path by which to attain deliverance IVom 
suffering, and ultimate Nirvana* The kernel of this du. - 
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t ; !i.- wf> Ijiivo n]r»Ady ^ivon (p, 122). The stiffuriui^ 
ill' ll Hiiiidlia ImwAtU) is not mei^ty ROtivo jwji autl 
i i ' cy. I nt also the want of .i^ferol which ganwia* 

• .! >.- il has over the hotly anrf ^Rsoionsness., 

! V' l vtluti", too, is non-permanent, and that 

.1 ‘Trow ; < oi)«i«qnently a man is not sure of himself, and 

• iiiiiMt Say, “That is mine, that is I, that is myself.’’ 
T! •• root i ansoof this is igiionuiee; bat while we might 

!"• witli the Bnddhists that -%n<irance lies at the root 
' ; Hindi if not of all. evil, the Itave their own 

;<'r|>r< tation of what ignoranc^PliistitateSi this great 
. :1 ; it’is tl»e ignorance of their Ibtar sacred trtiths, and 
- irntlis tonUiin no allusion to any notion, of nihilism, 
lilt' Nothing and nothingness ns the sapfeme attain- 
i i nt, w'liidi is sometimes represented i^; the essential 
‘ I Hiiddhist po.ssiin).sm. Far from beingj^|his nature, 
I’l i idliism has a positive if limited and 
I vnt' s its gar.o to the highest and ;«Hmrmanent 

■ regarding the Eternal tal 

ijirni'dy free and haj^ty. There is the 

!■ of man from sntlering, where birth and. 7 ®”***’**' 

' ‘ Ltli. (nhunge and dmiy have no dominion, Man must 
■ k ddivorance from tlio mutable, and return to the 

I niiiinuilde: whether that may lead to eternal existence 
' Hot, is loft undetermined. Buddha never Wotonded 

' ■ kiioxV ; rather he left it to l>e inferred that ne did not 
Ilia object was gained, os well as the happiness 
. ■ Ills followers in this world, when they had attained 
' irliverance,” release from de-sire, union with the Iin- 

MUtiilile. 

X' V.T has the vanity of earthly things, so snccinctly 
. ypri sMcd by the Uid Testament Preacher, been soelab^ 
! it. iy Wit 'forth as in the Buddhist books. 
l.i-ti-n to its sad strain. “The pilgrimage ssniuv 

■ r !'• iiigs, O disciples, has iM b^inning m 

• ' riiity. No opening can be’^discovered, flrom which 

I I ' (ling, creatures, mazed in ijpfnorance, fettered by 

I hirst for being, stray and wander. Whaf think ye, 

<t di'i iitlos, whether more, the water which is in the 
: u- gn at fioeans, or the tears which have flowed from 
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vhile yedIMyed aiid wandoroil 
on and sorrowed and wept, beeanso 

thab ye abhorred, and that wliicU 

yelpViad''^^ not yboS portion? A. ihother’s deatli, a 
a brotheirs death, a sister’^ death, a son's 
dieai^ a^l^a^nter’s death, the loss of relations, the loss 
of prdperty, all this have ye experienced throagh lon<' 
ages;, and while ye experienced this throngh long ngos 
more tears have ^ivad yon and have been shed by 
you, whi)e' ye straj^^.and yrand^d on this lung pil- 
‘ grimage, and S(»io^^|Pand wept, because that was your 
jwrCion which ye abhuji!^ and that which ye loved ^vas 
not year portion, than all the water which is in the lb\ir 
gn^t oaeanSiy And so on through the whole rango 

The that notable collection of Bnddlo i 

apophtihiw[H[bdverb8, and siniilea, which existed bef(>i-<' 
the (377 n.c,^ .(X>ntains some of the most 

pittii|^:Mi^^||H|piielancholy. “Man gathers flowers; his 
heart ia iw^^^leaBare. Deat\{ comes upon him, liko 
the fiooda,<il'vrater on a village, and sweeps him away." 
“How can ye be gay? How can ye indulge.. desire? 
Evermore tne flames bum. Darkness surrounds you; 
will^no^ s^k the light?” “Look upon the world as 
a bnubli; look upon it as a mirage.” “There is no 
satii^j^ lusts, ov|»n by a shower of gold pie,ces.”- “ Let 
nb sUinloVe anytiungt loss of tbe beloved is evil. Thosi; 
whoi ^e nothing, and hate nothing, have no fetteis." 

■ “IVoih love comes grief ; from love comes fear.” Yet in 
iuscKflation with these sad views throughout we have tin- 
joyfiil standard . raised aloft. He who has learnt tls 
^aaered of Buddhism has overcome these evils am I 
. enters into joy. “Tho virtuous man is happy in this 
world, ^ W is happy in the next f he is happy in 
'.both. H!|% vroen he. thinks or the good he has 

doiae.} (sniill morp- happy wlien,.gcnpg on the good 
path.” Bluest among the thoughSesi^ awake among 
' the sleepers, 'the.'mae man advances like a racer, leaving 
b^hd the-tiapk.” “Let no man think lightly of good. 
' sayiflg%.^ heart, it will not come nigh nnto me. Evi-u 



pu.v/smfMxr of i^.j 

i « tho falling of wator'dbrops ft mratorpot js ; ,fcho 
v> 1 ' iium become fall of good, e^A if hupiither it Uitlo 
i . lilt ie. ' “ Xiot ns live bappily, fiM among 

Ml - gn oily." “Uia gocwl 'worm rMioivo iitdit trHo baa 
" Uf good, a^d haa gpoo from ^is io th» other; 

iimslnen rc«:eivo a tnend on his ttiijttm,* j 
Wo cannot fnliy expound what, is knowh'=)m tits caustul 
1 \us^§D Baddliism, bat this iif itself hat, A«ver been 
' • nght to the raossefs, Slid was only the more tt* <«"*■< 
p.i' iloctunl ; while to western mlpwib is''oon'> nma 
'’^<■•1 and inconclusive and more brlesa self^ostmdiotory. 
W - liiul that Bnddhism, like most Other hnipau aystoms, 

! :-< to express, tlioiigh it has verged near to the 

• Ti* of. philosophical questions. What is certain is, that 
'll.* oaijy Buddhists regarded the <m>Soh>ns&ess as the 
M -l» oontinuing thing, while at death i^ibod^ aensatioiui 
util perceptions vanish ; and this couscien^^ was con- 
it' itti'd with a sort of spirit-stutf or eJi(|S|mi^}tmdemon- 
>ir<ilil<i, everlasting, albilluroinating ; i MM les over at 

■ to become assouiatorl with tho^m^m. Of -a new. 
tti tii nal being to be horn again. The mbtessionoi’ re- 

i in lis must continue until the being attains ‘‘ deliverance, ” 
Its iiiadi! known by Buddhism. 

Although expressed in a widely dififerent form from 
< tir own, wo see througboui Buddhism an abortion of 
luuiiivi responsibility which tends in tho highmry^Maar*- 

■ itmeo to«inorality. However much we 

! conditioned by our previous state as by op? inviron' 
uicnt, we are always aflfected by our own aotC^ltDi . As 

• .vjtlicitly as in th^ ChrisUau Bible, we 0nd staled; that 
"not in the heavens, not in ''the midst 

it thou hidest thyself away in the clefts moon^ins, 
wilt thou find a ptac^ on earth whe^ilKm canstmeapo 
the fruit of thy evil actions*’ (Bimhimapada insaMmwt 
V. 127). Evmi when the way of deliverance «*•»**• 
has boon attained, a man will still suffer pmushmont j&tr, 
evil-doing not yet exj^ated. 'Thus, axobber sad roiir'^ 
di-rer who became a Buddhist was violently attacked 
when he went to collect alms; and Buddha tolls Idm 
111 was now receiving the penalty lor evil'deeds for ifblldt 
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(ithcrnriie have bad to snffeir thousands of 3 '( ns 

in lielb scone is deputed, in Avliioh tlio 

up from hwl;b<kfore King Yanui, 
m he: not .see on can it 

the.;ii^iiij$ human weakness .and suffering, — tlf 

o!^Qjf.;i«l;^^d;'mah,' the siok man,* the, efiminat uiKlcr 
puaiimhi^i^'''ahd. the . dead man. He is further asked 
whether h^ did not opu^der that- he was nofc'^empt 
irein,.old < 1 ^ and'deatbj'Si^QiiS^t te'do good in tnonglit, 
word, and deed. Oi^ossing that he had neglected it, 
he is t61d that he alone is responsible, and must gatlicr 
tho iruit. The wardm^ bf h^l take him away and sub.jci t 
him to the imverest physical torments, ending in" death 
only when his ^ilt is fully expiated. 

One aspect of the Buddhist doctrine of causality is av< I! 
illustrated by the following. “Whoever perceives m 
Beitiaairt truth and .wisdom now things originate in lh<- 
^u his ej’cs there is no ‘it is not.’ in 
this WDlddV'^Mjhver perceives in truth and wisdom now 
things in this world, in. his eyes there is ii>> 
‘it is*^^ m thtC^rld. . . . Soprow alone arises win i'' 

anything anm; sorrow passes away where aiiytidng 
passes away. ‘Everything is’ ; this is the one extrenn- : 
‘everything is not,’ this is the other extreme. . Tln' 
Perfect Ojilei remaining .feiA'JfrOm both these extremes, 
procloii^^^, troth in the middle. ‘ From ignorance 
coma c^l^uiatloBS (sanlvharas),’ ” forms of behig rlctcr- 
minin|fl5j^^^ own BUCce8Sion)i and successive forms. 
There ia.ha thought of an ipdepend^t matter apart from 
an exi9iii6nc» Gt h^a^. Eveiy perception, every condition, 
bodily br spiritual, is one of these sankfaaras, and all am 
transtt^i all under .the control of caupality. Beyond 
thie^Buddfaism .does not attempt to' go.;, it docs not know 
the.' Eternal, .or' how. the world was created, or whether 
it is eyerlasting or, finite. 

BnddwfBi;j|mn .dOM allow that there is a soul 
distincb/^inQsi^i^. l^dy tactically it only recognises 
■wu toMi. '.ih».‘e^t)inpd bejbag that is seen or is conscious 
. .. of itself) and tbit suffers; and it has no ox- 
fdimatibia'beybiad. Seduced tb its lowest term, Buddhism 



MOKJl PRHCEPTSi 


'S' 

r simply thsli stUSsijitig k 

< luing and going ; triitiou4 d^mn{flttty;p<irMBn 
! ii:it sutlers. All on ihu^oaxth^^.te.iuiti^ jtn« 

< .uNjilifcy, ... ■ ■ .■/■-'•■' 5i 1 

'i'ho state of Nirvansy eniiietcd 

upon before the death of ihe. ' is 

lint identical with annihilated'- iii -^liiMf’ 

1 -•.•u represented. Although ill , jhwdhjpjiv 

• viiiutiuu, it is the extinction of desire. of 

•nor, of ignorance; ’and it is ierihed'toA')^^^ 

\\ lutt that eternal state is, early .^oddhisitt.'ui no way 

• !• terrrynes. llenoe'^9 Nirvana in^- nerhi^'best bo 
I ' L^iinlod as the peifcction which the Buddhuit attains in 
li.is life. “What is to be extingnished has been'extin' 
i.iii'ilicih the of lust, hatred, bewilderment.'’ In this : 

the devont disciple says, “1 long, not foe death, 1 
I 'li^ not for life ; I wait till mine hoar, ,oom<^ like a 
- rvant who awaiteth his reward.” Yei'^the mddbitt 
may truly be said to anticipate extinction of tho.consoioos* 
i:- -- 1 on tlying. Yet oven that is consistent in his eyes 
V. ith uu imugined^oftiplotiun of his being, which no 
I "nits applicable UTeaitoly thin^ can possioly describe. 
And t'lioso who wdshod to oherwh a hope of continual 

• xi-mncfl and perfect happh|MfS were permitted to do so. 

'i'lie moral sys||Pt taught by Buddha as ..i^t^igatory 
III •••It .his foUoweiwean be separated IVom thei and 

t ail's of his monastie order. It is not a liitm ^^titwij. ■ ' 

I iit'ions to find moral precepts at that early aswnt 
t iiiiR not based opon obedience to a Supreme Baler j^.the 
M orld, or a Creator, and consequently not based 

• litty of human beings to obey a Sttpranie 'Bhw. In 
I IK t, this moral law is entirely ntilitaril^ taking its stand 
si.kdy upon benefits obtainable ^ the doer,' or pnuish- 
itK-nts to bo incorred by him. rwher than thut, that 
wo hear of no one bmg repeUed .1^ fiitddhia who sought 
to learn the tni^ it dt^ not'anpear that Buddhism con'* 

< • rned itself with the mass m nianhind'evfen' so far as 
to give precepts available ^,.^ihem .aB, or ^ to. preach 

• !• liverance to them alt It is evident that thm W not 
hindered the veiy wide-spread of the society; and the 
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deelarj^fcl^ that tbey hod a message only for those who 
state and desired deliverance no 
stimulns to ..the outer masses so far u.s 
in Uih^eptnal state capable of aspiring iii'tcr 
Buddhism did not lay itself out 
to tiiey ought to do or to be so-and-so 

eve^ Only when they sought 

d'^pjieciup, jay Or mendicant^ did Bpddhism furnish 
them^& a omo of observahce, '^hich included moral 
duties, uhdertakeil £» the purpose of elevatuig their 
own state Thus “ He who speahS or acts with impure 
thoughts, him sorrow follows, ik. thh' wheel follows thr> 
foot of the drau^t horse. Hei, who speaks or acts wit h 

S ure thought, him -jdy followe^ .Uke his shadow, whidi 
oes uot Irave him.’* . d » 

The’ third to the sixth portions of thS noble eightfeM 
path more specially concern morals. Tho first and second, 
correct viewsr&’ee.feom superstition or delusion, and right 
aims or coo^t thoughts, worthy of an intelligent man, 
aro specially intellectual. The third, right speech, per- 
ibody truthful, as well as kindly*. fourth, right con- 
duotj pure, hunest, peaceable; tho fifth, a right mode ol' 
gaining a livelihood, denng harm to no living thing ; and 
the sixth, ri^t hfibrt, selfidi^trol, self-training, euihraci' 
the sum p{ Buddhist, moralsl The jmvonth and eighth, 
mihdful^is and contem^i^ofi, are again purely inward. 
The whole moral code may thus be expressed hs upright - 
new, in vwi, deed, and thought; but the great impoi t- 
ail|fe^Mw»dom as the crown of uprightness is fully 

'A?greai ^tion of the Buddhist morality, however, 
.wSs.'n^tiira, made up of prohibitions. Five special 
iiSKj&lfa ' hindrimee^ veils, or entan^ements are spcci- 
.fled, whiph must he mastered, namely, lustful 
desite, sloth, self-righteonsneu or pride, and doubt. 
Five jn«iiliX}^mand8 are oflen repeated. TboBuddhisi 
must (l)lcu}^hh livhig,!^^ (2) not ateal; (3) live chastely, 
(1) 8{>eak, up;,ufttrutlS^H6)''hot drink intoxicating drinks. 
But iu;;thie^rchM fear the memks, we find such positive 
add^ehs as the'fcdlowisg:-^'*.T))iia ondgel and the sw'ord 



Bt-NEVOLENC£. • ijj 

1i.' lays jfcido; ftad he & eem- 

P issioimte and kind to all cantettxtejjdwt uv^ liih. 'What 
lie hoarit here, he repute not/elaewli^ to niso a qnarrel. 

. . He livea aa. a hmdet4bghti||i«r of 
<li \ idod, an encontiager of th(^.tdMt/ani fidMidi^ a^joeace- 

niakor, a lover of- peace. ia 

hiuuaue, pleasant to tfaeear,.le^j|j^,xwiH|jto 
iirlmiio, pleasing to the peop^ 'atkrh ^ 

>p<>ak3. ... Patting away lb^i^;ta]|tt. .]i^ 
iii>iu vain conversation. In eeaaoh ho'jiip^lEi; ho i^Maka 
'liat which is; he speaks fact . . . ’•thai'didaiuiL re^ 
'l‘'nnd3,io proht, is well defined, ahd ia J6dl .of wdsdoni^ 
ll'- refrains from injuring any herb or any oraatnrei 
t ikos but one meal -a day. He abstains ftosB danoing,. 
-iii:^iiigj*musie asd theatrical showa” (8. E. xi.). 

It cannot be said that the. Christian virtneipf, love is 
t by Bnddhisca. There is sometimes st^a ajiproadi 
I'* it, but it is not clear. The "^rtne eirij^dv^^ 

1 y Buddhism is rathm' the extinction of ha^g 

iliau jx)sitive Jove. Thus, ‘^Ho who holds .back ruinig 

atig’-r like a rolling chariot, him I call a real driver. 

. . . Let a man 'byeroome anger by not baeothing 
.in«ryf let a man oVercOn||^ml by giXNl Idnt^-^ 

( Iliac the greedy by liberilMlpho Bar by toipltii***'- “Bn* 
iiiity never comes to ah enraP^rough bhmily here bribw ; 
It comes to an end , by nott>^mtty; thia ImS bera^;i^^ 

I lie from all eternity iv , A notable ah>iy is 
Mahavagga, which illnstrates this last dbctriBe; ' But 
the benevolence which an early Bnddbiat felt was far 
removed from' Christian benevolence. His body, which 
might be hart by others, was not really himself; so ho 
felt no bit^l resentment at anything done to it. 
who cause mie pain and those who cause me jf!)y,;ra:jBll 
I am alike, and affection and hatred-Ikl^V not. >n‘ y>y 
( ir sorrow 1 remain unmove^ in Kbiijriir end-.fUsbononr 
throughont I am alike.” T™ behedbEendis waa nOt a 
^[Kiutaneous sympathy rising m tlm good man^i he^ 

I lilt a result <ff meditation and intention^ meotal mcercise ; 
aud this benewdence, radiating ftom him, is said' jb^ Sriart, 
a kind of magical influence, bringing abont hlrigOdK|OtHt 
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lie who has oompveheTided sorrow, wlieiiro if. sjniiii- , 
how can ho bend himself to desire? He who knows 1 1mi. 
earthly existence is a fetter in this world, let him pra< ti < 
that wliich sots him free therefrom/^ Then Mara, tli' 
Evil one, said, “Tho Exalted One knows me, the PiaTc* ■ 
One knows me,’^ and disconcerted and dishearleiKMl !i. 
rose and went away. Other narratives represent 'Sl-.ww 
as constantly watching the avenues of the senses tliat la* 
may gain access to the mind; and this continual si*;- ■ 
is only to be met by conlinual watchfulnevss, wliicli will 
at last make Mara give up the hopeless task. 

* Dr. Oldenherg graphically describes the sti-ngglc' 1)' 
tween the individual soul and the sorrow-prodiu-ing cli.iin 
Tho stru^ffie J^ntrering, and the tempter Mara, as piclni • i 
and victor/ by the early Buddhists. ‘‘ Tlie sriaiggl' 
orthesottL jxeithcr slight nor brief. From that, jikoih ut 
forward, when first the conviction dawns upon a son!, t li.n 
this battle must bo fought, that there is a delivt i mi' • 
wliich can be gained — trom that first beginning of tli'' 
struggle up to the final victorj', countless agos of t lio wi n 1 I 
pass away. Earth worlds and heifvenly -worlds, and worf i > 
of hells also, pass away as they have arisen and p.i-- i 
away from all eternity. Gods and men, all ahiinat* i 
beings, come and go, die imd are born again, and amid 
this imdless tide of all things, the beings who are sedvii; ■ 
deliverance, now advancing and viclorious, aiul nimii 
driven back, press on to their goal. The p'^ith rea< la ; 
beyond the range of the eye, but it has an end. Al(< i* 
countless wanderings through worldsf and ages the go; d 
at lost appears before the vranderer’s gaze. And ift Id 
sense of victory there is mingled a feeling of pride f -r 
the victory won by his own power. THie Buddhist li;i 
no god to thank, as he had previously no god to iuvok. 
during his struggle. The gods bow before him, not ii-* 
before the gods.’* 

The place of prayer in other religions is in Buddhism 
taken by abstraction, irieditation, withdrawal as f r i- 

States of possible from the world of sense. How lai t L. 
atetraouoa. j^iay proceed by an artificial system we nmy 
see later. Some portions of the Buddhist script ui<- 
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- ril)o luotliods of proilucin^ self-ooiu'entratioii ; aiul 
11*. tjiK'utly they approach paiijological or morhid nm- 
!!! lolls. It is no wonder that hallucinations ot* th»> sensos 
' !i .iild aviso in inou who have torn thtnnsolvos from ovitv 
i; *no‘ tio, and devoted themselves to homolessnt^ss und 
;ii>stra('iion. lUit heavenly visions, heavenly sounds, 
i -nns of Slip rnatural beings are only rarely seen ; rather 
:i..‘ (onditlun commonly attained was tliat known as 
- ! lirvoyant, in Avhicli tho spirit was believed to bo 
(• < iiliarly reliued, pure, pliant, and firm. Then tho 
[iiMiik-; imagined they saw tho past clearly, oven thoir 
M\Mi existiinces, saw into tho thoughts of others, ^ 
It miraculous power’s, became invisible and again 

ipjM aicd on earth. Many of these may be paralleled by 
\ iirioua ftccounts in tho Bible; but there are no parallel 
It -lilts llowing from them. 

Among the monks no gradation was at first recognised 
t At . pi tho higlier order of those who had attained do- 
i!\. rin)ce; but later four grades wt^ro acknow- tiiofottr 
: ( 1 .) tho* lowest, those who Iiad attained gradttiof 

1 iif path, and were not liable to re-birth in the 
i .wt'i* Worlds (hells, world of animals, spirit worlds); ( 2 ) 
wlio retnrn once oulj' to this %vorld— those have 
!• s{i'oy(‘d desire, hatred, and frivolity ; (d) tl^e non-return- 
win:, wlio only enter the higher worlds of tho gods, and 
: ie st* Attain Nirvana ; (4) the Saints (Arhatsj. But thes 4 > 
wades (licT not give those who had attained them any 
-pc'cial place in the Order. 

A special grade was occupied by those who gained 
participation in the Biuhlhahoo<l by their own inherent 
having won the knowledge bringing deliverance 
i)y their own (ftcertions. They were believed to have 
li\a;d cliiefly in the ages previous to Buddha himself; but 
t i:. v were not equal to the universal Buddhas’^ of whom 
( Jautiiina w^as one. 

Tho position claimed by and assigned to Buddha is 
j M ( uliar in that he harl no special commission from a 
-iiprome Being, and did not put himself for* TiiApmoa 
ward as the representative of the invisible 0^ 

]Hnvcrs. lie was simply, in the present order of 
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ilia first who had obtainod universal BuddhalJnxl. If. 
taught to others the truths that he had himself discovn * i. 
Ho was their helper, but it was by their own elfort. ni. i 
meditation that it could really be received by th. in. 
.And yet the claims attributed to Buddha an* iioilii n 
less than omniscience and perfection. He says : I 1:: \ * 
overcome all foes; lam all-wise; 1 am lice Irom stains 
» in every way; I have left everything ; and havn obiain.J. 
emancipation by the destruction of desire. Having my- 
self gained knowledge, whom should I call my ina^i< i y 
I have no teacher ; no one is equal to me, in the waaM 
of men and of gods no being is like me. I am tim lb>ly 
One in this world, I am the highest teacdicr, I alnm* 
am the perfect Buddha; I have gained coolness by tli 
extinction of all passion, and have obtained Jfirvana. 
(Mahavagga, S.E, xiii.) ‘‘He appears in the world for 
salvation to many people, for joy to many people, ont m 
compassion for the world, for the blessing, the salvaiion. 
the joy of gods and men.” But Buddha is by no inean^ 
represented as the sole person who has attained Bnddn- 
hood. Many Buddhas had been’ before him and would 
come after him; but they were supposed all to bo boi-u 
in Flastern India, and to bo all of the Brahman or soldi*': 
(Kshatriya) castes; and their teaching pvevail(‘d !oi 
longer or shorter periods, after which faith vani>ln d 
for a time in tlie earth. • Thus -we see that Buddha w.i . 
the starter of the new religious life, and essential tv> ii . 
but by no means a god, or a heaven-sent messenger. 

THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 

Those which are pre-eminently worthy of this desigua- 
tion, as being the oldest and purest, are* the Pali books 
preserved by the Ceylonese Buddhists. Tht*y arc m - 
ranged in three collections or “Baskets” (pitakas). Tlo* 
first, or, Vmayarpitaka, includes books containing ii‘guki- 
tions for the external life of the order of monks. 
second, or Sutta-pitaka, contains a number of mis* <1- 
laneous works, each composed of 8utta.s or short jiirliy 
%6ntences, some relating sayings of Buddha, others legt n.u 
and stories of the preceding Buddhas. The third contaiiis 
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Til*- iin)sl ini*M>*stin" of all thcsi*. and iho most doscrv- 
i! u ttf fur its literary oxt'idlcncc, is the Dlnun- 

t . ij'ii'ln, nr J^itli of Virtno (<»r Ktv.tstop of tho TheDham- 
Liw /tiniii which we have already quotcii 
Tik' wnnl siil)se(jucutly canio to mean jD;oaerulIy **a ro- 
I i< us scntniu'o.’^ ]U date, like that of tho teat of the 
! iptniv>;, is stated by the Uuddhists to bo fixed by tJio 
t Nt (’.aiiK’ilof the Church iiumedintel)'* afW iho death 
"! I In. It Ilia; what appciirs to Im certain ia tluit book 
. \ i^i» ! h loro Asoka’s council, about b.o;‘ 242, offer which 
.1 iit‘ it WHS introduced into Ceylon by Mahindn', Asoka’a 
!i. \ud we may take the I)hiuiuim|mda ao having 
I mm 1 . lu lw'ved to have bum personally uttere<l by Buddha, 
l .NMi it he did not comi)Oso it (which there is nothing 
I - ()ruv*‘ jxjsitively), it was composed soon after hb death, 

! y vaiic one or more persons whoso genius rose as high 
ii > Ills. A jKiinl of jjreat irnjKirtttnce in judging of this 
wlinl.* canon b thatrit contains no mention of Astdia’s 
. nii. iL hut does mention tho first and second councils 
"t h‘a jagaha and Vesalij, and describes them at tho end 
<1 the Kullavagga. 

W'e will now give some further exfracta from the 
hliannnapada, to illustrate its literary characti'r, apart 
I an tig? spemlpoints wo have already drawn aUention 
M. Sonn'KImes we fhid in it dogmatic teaching quite 
^^- aightforwardly put, thus: “lie who wishes to put on 
!:.* yellow dress without having cleansed liimself from 
ii. who disregards also tt^mpcranco and truth, is nn- 
Mithy of the yellow dress.” ‘‘By oneself tho evil is 
by ouesrdf (Jie suffers ; by ones#?lf evil b left undone, 

I v oneself one is purified. Parity and impurity belong 
to on- self, no one can purify another,” “That deed is 
h .t well done of which a man must repent, and the 
. ward of which he receives gladly and cheerfully,” 
I ). » not speak harshly to anybody ; those who are sfioken 
iM w ill answer thee in the same way.” Here we have 
i]].‘ Kasteru representative of the Proverbs of Sr)lomon. 
How much wisdom is to be found in the following • 
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“Let the wise man guard his though! s,. for thcj,^ aro very 
difficult t0,,:perceive, very artful, and they rusli wherever 
they The fool who knows his foolishin'ss is wiNe, 

at least so far, But a fool who thinks hiniself wise, h. 
is called a fool indeed/’ “One’s own self conquercH) w 
better than all other people.” Here is a condensed (i nsure 
of asceticism; “Nob nakedness, not plaited hair, jiul, din, 
not fasting, or lying on the earth, not rub))ing with dievi ^ 
not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has ih.i 
overcome desires.” 

The following is a varied selection of these g(‘ins. 1 hi I 
deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, aro easy to oo; 
what is beneficial and good, that is very difficult to do ’ 
“This world is dark, few only can see here; a thwoid;/ 
go to heaven, like birds escaped from the net.” c“ fl« idi h 
is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the best vidir^: 
trust is the best of relationships, Nirvana the higlu 
happiness.” “If anything is to be done, let a man do 
it, let him attack it vigorously. A careless pilgrini uidy 
scatters the dust of his passions mbre widely.” Simile s 
of great aptness ox;. beauty abound. “As the boo rolK e !-• 
nectar and departs without injuring tho flowor, iu 
colour or scent, so let a sage dwell in his villago.”'^ “ Li!;o 
a beautiful flower, full pf colour, but without scmil. .n. 
the fine but fiiiitless words of him who docs ' 

accordingly.” “There is no fire like passion, the.'Sio is n** 
shark like hatred, there is no snifre like fol%, tlioro is 
no torrent like' greed.” “The fault of obhors is onsily 
perceived, but that of Oneself is difficult to perceivtv, a 
nian winnows his neighbour’s faults like chaff, but liis 
own fault he hides, as a cheat hides the had die trom 
the gambler.” “If afool be associated iwith a Avise man 
even all his life, he will perceive the truth as little as a 
spoon perceives the taste of soup.” 

It is natural to find in these pithy sayings the pervatling 
truth of the universality of suffering and the vanity of 
life. “ Before' long, alast this body will lie on the earth, 
despised, without understanding, like a useless log. ' 
“As a cowherd with his staff drives Ids cows into tlr^ 
stable, so do Age and Death drive tho life of men.” Old 
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ni;*' is ilfis (I'pictod: Lj>ok afc this clressecl-np lump, 
f ivcird Avirli wounds, joined together, sickly, itiU of many 
t lioiights, whirli hiis no strength, no hold. This body is 
wa^lrd, full (>l sickness and frail; this heap of corruption 
I ivalv's pirces, lil'e indeed ends in death.^' \V(3 are 
t"l'l to ‘ look upon this world as a bubble, as a mirage.’’ 
!’.!!( u .!(< itiuliioss and the time knowledge preserves a 
’ I. Ill 'll sin iv, t)iieof the later sentences gives a fine 
I lino t t <1 :Uoi<*. “Him I call indeed a Brahman who, 
. I 'll li*' li IS < <nniniited no otfcnce, endures reproach, 
iri)M'<. who has endurance tor }u^||||^ce, and 
j,,(- Ins anijy.” Indeed, the whol 0 ^TO?tiou on 
' • iiiio 1 ir.i liniiin is lino: he is tolerant with tli(‘ iu- 
• ' . r.nii, mild with fanlriinders, Ifco from passion among 
’ o p,. is t lionglitinl, guileh'ss, free lioin (hmbis, 

. » o, i roiu at.t acluiKiut, and content. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Buddhist order- The Mahavagga— Fortntgrbtly meetings— Confession 
and penance— Strict regulations— Profession of faith— Not a body cor- 
porate— No head after Buddha— Assemhlies or Councils -Limitations 
on admission— Form of reception— The four resources— The four pro- 
hibitions— Quitting the order— Its advantages— No silver or gold - 
Bees^ outward appearance— Companionship— Tutelage— Recitations 
and discussions— Retirement and love of nature— Few ceremonies- 
Beverenoe and Buddha— Regard for holy places— The confessional -The 
XullavaggsMlffenoes and penances— The Parana or Invitation— The 
sums or sisiers— The laity— Efoterlo Buddhism— Karma. 

S OME attentipja must now be given to the grt at 
■ Order of mendicants or monks which perpetuated 
Buddha’s induence and extended his teaching. Very 

1U3 
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<‘aily ini BiuMha’s career they became an organised 
Jhotliorhood ; and a formal system of admission and 
riil<‘s of coiifluct were framed as need arose. At lirst 
( inulidatos who professed belief, in this doctrine wore 
siin])ly admitted by the great teacher, but it is a natural 
development that this shoulcf be delegated to others as 
tln‘ Order ^ew. The Mahavagga, one of the The 
i)Id('>t Pali books, contains the records of these Mahavagga. 
(‘veuts, and of the regulations imposed on the Order, 
pi(‘c(‘d»‘d by a narrative embodying many of the early 
(‘V(‘nts in Buddha’s preaching, including a few 

jnarv(‘ls. and miracles. Soon it became customary to 
bold im'ctings of the Order twice a month, at Fortnightly 
tic*, periods of full and now moon, already Jneetings. 
sacred •periods in India, observed by Brahmans with 
(••‘remoni<^s of long standing. The special purpose of 
t hese Buddhist meetings was the confession confosBion 
of faults one to another and the acceptance of 
tho duo penance. A list of common or possible offences 
was drawn up, and read out at each meeting, every 
in(‘inbi‘r j)reseiit being called upon to answer three times 
as to Ins innocence of each offence. Among these offences 
iir(' some which show how strictly from the strict 
lirst J5uddhist monks were regulated. Even roguiationa. 
in building a hut it must \)e of prescribed measurement ; 
no exti?t r<4bes must bo kept; no rngor mat with silk in it 
must bo used by a monk, and a rug must last six years ; 
spar(*, bowls must not be possessed; no monk must on- 
i roach on the hospitality already givcm to another; no 
monk might take more than one meal at a public rest- 
iiousc*. 

Tlio nu^mbers of the Order had to go into the ncigh- 
bourhood of houses complet(*Iy clad, clean, with downcast 
( \ e, Hulking but little noise, not swaying the limbs about 
w itli excited gestures. Their heads must be uncovered. 
\ arious observances are coimeoted with taking the food 
giv(Mi to them. They were not to preach the Buddhist 
dor trine to persons in unseemly attitudes, nor to any one 
sitting. 

After Buddha’s death a different S5^steln of receiving 
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monks of course arose. The following is the p:fofessioii 
of faith which early became prevalent ; 

To Buddha will I look in faith ; he, the Exalted, is 
the holy, supreme Buddha, the knowing, the instruct(Ml. 
Profession of the blessed, who knows the worlds, the vSu 
faith. preme One, who^yoketh men like an ox, th(3 
Teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha# 

To the doctrine will I look in faith ; well preached is 
the doctrine by the Exalted One. It has become ap- 
parent ; it needs no time ; it says ‘Come and see ^ ; it leads 
to welfare; it is realised by the wise in their own hearts. 

“ Ta the Order will I look in faith ; in right behaviour 
lives the Order of disciples of the Exalted One ; in pro[)er, 
honest, just behaviour lives the Order of the disciples (.)!' 
the Exalted One, the four couples, the eight cl tosses o(‘ 
believers ; that is the Order of the disciples of the Exaltf^d 
'One, worthy to have men lift their hands before them in 
reverence, the highest place in the world, in which man 
may do good. 

“In the precepts of rectitude will I walk, which the 
holy love, which are uninfringod, unviolated, unmixed, 
uncoloured, free, praised by the wise and not counterfeits 
which lead on to concentration.’’ 

Although we have spoken of the Buddhist Order, some- 
what as if it were a body cprporate, it never became^- 
Not a body strictly so. No central authority or represen- 
corporate. tative council was ever constituted ; no person 
was deputed by the founder of the religion to represent 
him after his death. And indeed mankind had not then 
arrived at the conception of a Pope, or a general authority 
No head after exercising sway through widely different and 
Buddha, separate regions. The only device that then 
occurred to the monks was to attribute every new regu- 
lation which they wished to enforce, to Buddha himselt*. 
He was the one person to whom authority was conceded ; 
and in so far as his authority was acknowledged, his 
AflsembUes or supposed behests were likely to bo obeyed. 

councils. The only other way of imposing new regula- 
tions was by means of assemmies or councils of monks, 
but though sometimes spoken of as general councils as 
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of a ChjUvcli, they were only assemblies of monks at a 
particular centre at one time, not called from all Buddhist 
ci'iitres, and not r^resentative. Probably the first of 
these, said to have been held at Rajagaha immediatcdy 
alter Buddha’s death, included the most prominent and 
revered of his followers ; but there was no way of imposing 
its decisions on those who were not present, except by a 
juirely intangible inHuence, The same was the case with 
t lie later councils. No doubt they were assembled because 
evils had arisen, or questions required decision. But the 
inure Buddhism spread, the more independent spirits 
oiiiered its ranks, the moi^e diificult was it to heal divi- 
sions or to prevent divergences of doctrine and practice 
IVoni arising. And this went on, antagonised only by the 
eolicsi(fn produced by the sacred books, the devotion and 
reverence for Buddha, the greab'r or less consciousness 
of a common interest to advance and a common battle to 
light. Hence it was that, as its founder predicted, Bud- 
dhism was destined to die in India, and to maintain itself 
in other countries in widely dilfcrent forms from those 
in which it had oi’iginated. 

At first no limitations were imposed as to admission to 
the Order ; any applicant was received. But it was soon 
necessary to lay down certain rules of exclu- Limitations 
sioii. (huniiiials, those afflicted with serious to 
dofornfitios, soldiers and servants of kings, 
debtors and slaves, and sons whoso parents refused their 
consent, were thus excluded. No youth might enter the 
first stage till twelve year.s old, or might be fully received 
as a monk till twenty. Two stages were marked, the 
preliminary reception or outgoing from lay life or from 
another sect of ascetics, and the complete entry (Upasam- 
])ada) into tlie Order. The latter was conferred Form of 
at a gcmeral meeting (Samgha) of monks in reception, 
any place, a resolution asking for it being proposed, and 
any one who objected being required to declare his 
objection. The petitioner was asked if he had certain 
diseases, if he was a freeman, if he had no debts, jf he 
had a proper alms-bowl and robes, if his parents con- 
stiiited, if he was in the royal service, etc. He had 
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iurtlier to offer some experienced monk as liis^ sponsor 
or teacher. He was then proposed for formal reception ; 

The lour and if no monk objectedli^he was declared to 
resources, be received. He was next formally told what 
were the four resources of the Order, (1) morsels of J'ood 
given in alms, (2) a robe made of rags taken from a dust 
heap, (3) dwelling at the -foot of a tree, (4) the filthiest 
liquid for medicine. All other food, drink, shelter, and 
clothing were to be regarded as extra allowances. After 

The four this, four great prohibitions were communi- 
prohihitions. cated : (1) the command to live a chaste lil'e, 
(2) not to take even a blade of grass that had not boon 
given to him, (3) not to take the life of even the minntost 
creature, (4) not to boast that he possessed any super- 
human perfection. Thus the whole reception was c (ni- 
fnicd to declarations on the part of both the candidate 
and the assembly. Nothing like prayer, special initiation, 
or conferment of power was included. 

It followed that it was equally easy to leave the Order. 
This was a direct consequence of Buddha^s toacinng, 
Quitting the which was only open to those who voluntarily 
Order, received it. Perhaps no Order ever held its 
members so lightly; and in this lay one of the secrets 
of its strength. The monks were bound to lead a very 
temperate life, but their subsistence was sure so long as 
the Order had any repute ; the thoughts to whioli thoy 
Its were exhorted chimed in with their own natural 
advantages, prepossessions, and an undoubted position of 
respect and influence was occupied by every monk. Thou 
again, while not coercing any one to stay (a monk might 
leave on simply declaring that he wished to return to 
relatives, or home, or a worldly life), the Order had a 
considerable hold on liim by reason of the censure and 
the exclusion which it might pronounce. The breaking 
of any of the great prohibitions caused exclusion, provided 
any monk took notice of ijb and brought the case before 
an assembly. So the double mode — forcible exclusion, 
and voluntary retirement — were in easy operation, ainl 
thus the Order, retaining only voluntary and well-behaved 
members, was strong. 
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Til one tiling Biicldliisfc monks differed from many other 
( )rders : they were strictly forbidden to accept or possess 
silver or gold, or even to treasure them for the no silver or 
Order. 'Jdius they were kept far from ‘‘the sold. 
root of all evil.” if a monk nevertheless accepted such 
a gitt, he was compelled to hand it over to some lay 
adherent in the neighbourhood, who was to purchase 
with it butter, oil, or honey, for the use of the monks, 
the guilty receiver excepted. Or, again, the gold or silver 
luigiit bo cast away. Such a severe restriction was 
steadiastly maintained for centuries. 

Another distinction of the Buddhist monks fi*om other 
Orders, in India and elsewhere, was in the seemliness of 
their outward appearance. Far from cultivat- geemiy 
iiig diii or unseemliness in any Ibrm, they were outward 
senijmlously careful about bathing, the care of 
ihe body, ventilation, and other things conducive to 
liealth. Their garments, though they might bo very 
poor, were to be seemly and decent, and it was not 
Jorbidden to accept a sufficiency of food and clothing 
Irom any lay adherent. The whole picture of the Bud- 
dhist monks of early times is a remarkable one in its 
])reseiVation of the medium between asceticism and 
excess, a resolute choice which has no doubt preserved 
it from the extremes of Hindu asceticism, though it has 
not alwavs kept it equally free from excesses of other 
kinds. Ir^iielter was always obtainable and allowable, and 
(‘Vt'u comfortable quarters were not disdained. Every- 
thing was, as far as known, conducted on sanitary prin- 
ci[)les, in many points reminding us of the domestic 
l(‘gislatioii of the Jews. The seniors and teachers were 
( specially revei^d and well attended to, their pupils. and 
the novi( 30 S who were their proteges being ex- companlon- 
p(Ktecl to travel ahead of them and prepare ®^tP* 
(juartors for them when on their journeys, and to do 
every kindly office for them. Solitude, in fact, was dis- 
(!Ouraged. Wo everywhere fiear of groups of monks 
r(\siding together, helping one another in difficulties, sick- 
n(‘ss, or temptation, and looking after one another's 
spiritual welfare. For five years after his admission to 
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tho Order each monk had to be tinder the tutelage oi 
two monks of ten years’ standing tvdioni 
was to accompany and attend upon, and from 
whom he was to receive instruction. Where many 
monks resided together, offices became, somewhat sub- 
divided, but only in relation to domestic matters; thus 
different individuals were charged with tho distribution 
of fruit, of rice, the care of the sleeping and assembly 
rooms, etc. 

It is noteworthy how little importance the Buddhist, 
monks attached to labour apart from absolute noeessiti(\s. 
Recitations strict Brahmans, to whom ilio rceita- 

and tion of the Vedas was all-important, Ihc monies 
discussions, regarded the repetition of Buddha’s sayings and 
discourses and the rules of the Order as essentiaJ. But 
this was varied with discussions on points of difficulty 
or the fuller exposition of the leading doctrines: “ lb* 
who abides in the Order talks not of many topic's and 
talks not of vulgar things. Ho expounds tho word him- 
self, or stirs up another to its exposition, or ho esicumi.':^ 
oven sacred silence not lightl 3 ^” (0.) On the wlioh^, W(^ 
have a picture of an Order living in the world, yo.t not, 
of the world, almost daily contemplating the turmoil nnd 
distractions of a suffering, changeful life, yet nev(*r talcing 
part in its affairs; a standing witness to self-seeking, 
quarrelling people tliaf something existed far hotter than 
their life, that passions could be quelled, that* there was 
Retirement ^ wliicli gave relief from sorrows and pro- 
andiovoof duccd a philosophic calm. Perhaps in this lit(' 
nature. there was more pure love of nature than 

was alwaj's acknowledged; and the rule as to sparing 
life was certainly in accord with this. « Some of 1h(‘ir 
poets have beautifully expressed this love of miture. 

The broad heart-cheering expanses, crowned by hnrri 
forests, those lovely regions, where elephants raise their 
voices, the rocks make me glad. Where the rain rusla^s, 
those lovely abodes, the 'mountains where sages wallc, 
where the peacock’s cry resounds, the rocks, make me 
glad. There is it good for me to bo, the friend of 
abstraction, who is struggling for salvation. Ther(‘ is it 
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for me to be, the monk, wlio pursiios the true good, 
who is sii^nggling for salvcitionf^ (0.) 

Tlio fortnightly meetings already referred to (p. 103 ) 
weni almost ilie only regular assemblies of Buddhists, 
and confession and questioning of one another Few 
was almost the only religious form. We must ceremonies, 
('instantly keep in mind the burdensome and expensive 
nature of the Brahman observances, and likewise the 
authority which the Brahmans claimed over all kinds of 
(•onc(Tns of other people. Thus the contrast to the latter 

as very evident in Buddhism : little ceremony, retired 
lilb, modest demeanour, pure living, no profession of 
siqxaaiafiiral power, no assumption of authority. Herein 
was a great part of its strength. It is surely one of the 
]in)st re^narkable phenomena in the world that a religion 
—if it can be truly called a religion, — which professes 
no knowledge and inciihaites no worship of a god, and 
which is not bound in reverence to a super- Reverence to 
natural Person, should have obtained sway over Buddha, 
onc-third of the population of the globe. Buddha, it is 
true, is ever held in reverence, but ho is not believed 
in as ('xisting; ho is in Nirvana, but whether Nirvana 
is a, stifle of })resont existence or not is doubtful, and thus 
ih«‘r(5 is no prayer to Buddha, no answer to prayer by 
Jhiddha ; yet his memory is fresh, his name is sanctified, 
liis teacjiiiig is influential as ever. 

The 01115^ thing in early Buddhism approaching the 
pilgrimages and acts of worship in other religions, is the 
liolding in reverence of the four notable places Regard for 
in Biuidlia’s life : his birthplace, the spot where holy places. 
h(‘ attained knowledge and perfect insight, the place 
whore lie started the kingdom of righteousness, and the 
place of his death. Those who died while journeying to 
1 1 lose places were promised that their re-birth should bo 
in heaven. The care of Buddha's relics, the building of 
monuments to contain them, and the holding of festivals 
in tljoir honour were entirely l<?ft to lay members. 

Poihaps the institution most nearly parallel with the 
Buddhist assemblies is the class-meeting among the 
I\rethodists as instituted by John Wesley. The “leader" 
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of the meeting was tlie monk of longest st-andiiig in i1m^ 
The district, and every member of the f)r(l( r was 
confessional to be present, even if ill, unless lie wi re* 
to send by another monk his assurance of 1‘reedoiii from 
the faults which the sacred ibrm (Pattimokklia, the words 
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of disburdenment) inquired into. No woman, no hiy 
member, no novice, mighty take part in or be present at 
this solemnity. Three times every question must l)(‘ put, 
and silence was an assertion of purity. In later times 
it was held necessary that every monk should liavi*. 

mifl flniiA tbe aur)roDriaio 
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p'' nance (unless it were one for which exclusion was the 
piinislimcift) ; and it was the duty of any brother who 
Lin‘W of an offence committed by another to demand his 
( (ailcssion and performance of penance. 

A iiill procedure (contained in the Eullavagga) gra- 
(liially grew up to meet all cases of transgression. Bud- 
dhist monks, like other human beings, proved The 
tli(‘ nisei ves liable to err, and we find recitals Kuiiavagga. 
sin li as this at the beginning of various sections of the 
1\ ullavagga : “ Now at that time the venerable Seyyasaka 
w as stupid, and indiscreet, and full of faults, and devoid 
(d‘ merit^ and was living in lay society in unlawft^ 
association with the world, so much so that the monks 
wore worn out with placing him on probation and with 
llirowing* him back to the beginning of his probationary 
tcnn,^^ etc. (S. E. xvii.). The various narrations show that 
so 1110 monks at times were guilty of almost offences and 
every kind of offence or frivolity, and so regu- penances, 
lations for warning, punishing, or excluding them were 
(l(‘visocl. If an individual, even a lay person, had been 
olfcndod or put down, his pardon had to be asked. Sus- 
ponsion was the punishment for not acknowledging and 
not atotiing for an offence. How severe this “cutting’’ 
could be, is shown by the following recital: “And the 
monks did no reverence to him, rose not from their seats 
to welcome him, rendered him not service, offered him 
not salutation, paid not respect to him, offered him not 
liospitality, nor esteemed him, nor honoured him, nor 
supported him.” The various penances and forms con- 
n(‘cted with them are too numerous fbr us to attempt a 
further account of them. 

One other simple annual ceremony there was, known 
:is the Pavarana or invitation. At the end of the rainy 
s(‘ason, before commencing the season of itin- The Pavarana 
(‘raiicy, the monks met in assembly, each 
sitting down on the ground, raising his clasped hands, 
and inviting his brethren to chal*ge him with any offence 
lie might be suspected of, promising, if he had been 
;j;uilty, to make atonement. If any monk happened to be 
isolated, he could hold this service by himself. 
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Thus utterly devoid of show, of stately formality, of 
imposing accompaniments, was Buddhism;* priestlrss, 
templeless, agnostic as to the Supreme Being, ils un- 
deniable power and influence drew to it multitudos of 
adherents; and they were not all sound or docile 1isli 
that came to the net. Hence we early hear of dissensions 
in the Order, and whole chapters in the sacred books iirc' 
devoted to' their consideration. There are procedures for 
settling disputes, for dealing with charges against i,h(‘ 
innocent, the insane, etc. ; and when peaceable reconci ba- 
stion proved impossible, matters were to be decided by n 
^ote of the majority, unless the subject was too ^trivial, or 
a vote would lead to an open schism. 

The “nuns,’’ or “sisters,” of Buddhism were regard('d 
as constituting a separate Order, with their ©wn fort- 
The nuns, or nightly assemblies, yet in complete subordinn- 

BiBters. ^ion to ‘the monks, so that none of the higloM’ 
ceremonies were complete without the co-operation ol' 
monks. Every sister had to bow reverently, rist*, and 
raise her clasped hands before every monk, howevei- 
newly admitted. Both the confession meetings and \]ir. 
preaching of the true Buddhist doctrine had to be con- 
ducted for them by the monks; and the nufis, aftir 
having held their own annual meeting, had to send lo 
the corresponding meeting of monks asking them it they 
had any fault to reprehend in them. They ivere ior- 
bidden to revile or scold monks, or to accuse thorn. 
Ordination of the sisters, penances for transgressions, 
settlement of disputes, all had to be performed or ar- 
ranged by the monks. Every fortnight the sisterhood 
had to obtain audience of a monk who had been appoiutc d 
by his assembly to instruct and admontsh. them ; but Ik* 
was strictly forbidden to enter their abode, or to joiirm y 
or have any intimate companionship with th(mi. No 
sister might live alone, or in a forest ; they lived within 
the walls of towns and villages, and never seem to lia\ o 
been at all comparable'in numbers or influence to the 
monks. Indeed, it would have been against the spirit 
of the Buddhist system that they shouid be so; for it 
could only exist by the keeping up of family liic, tin* 
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])iovisioTi of food and dwelling-places, wliich could not 
l)(i ( ontinued if women made a practice of living in nun- 
lik(‘ separation. 

The relations between the Order and the laity were 
unlike those of almost every other church. Lay believers 
must liave boon very numerous, to admit of ^heiait 
th(i support of such large numbers of monks, ® 
and the extensive dedication of parks and buildings to 
iluhr use; but the monks never thought it necessary to 
iiistiliito a formal method of admitting lay adherents, nor 
to lu‘,ep a roll of them. Practically in each district the 
followers ^f Buddha were well known, and it was not ' 
«1( sii ablo to exclude any one from the class of givers 
wit hout some potent reason. It was usual, however, for 
a. (leclarefbion to bo made to a monk by believers, that 
th(‘y took refuge in Buddha, in the Doctrine, and in the 
( )]’dcr ; but a monk might recognise a beneficent person 
as a lay believer before such profession. Instruction in 
the doctrines of Buddha would be readily given to any 
person who offered Ipspitality to the monks, and as readily 
withdrawn from any one who maligned or insulted them. 

A serious offence was visited by withdrawal of the alms- 
howl, and refusal of hospitality; but such mild excom- 
munication would probably be quite in accordance with 
t h(‘- desire of any one who could speak ill of the Order. 
The showed considerable readiness to re-admit 

any one who apologised for his fault and became recon- 
ciled to them. Beyond this they did not greatly concen^ 
1 lunnselves Avith the private life of the laity. Their tr||p 
clinrch consisted of the Order; the rest of mankind was 
scarcely within measurable distance of bliss. And their 
moral state was 'but faintly cared for. It is true that 
an eight fold abstinence was enjoined on them, including 
abstinence from killing animals, stealing, lying, drinking 
intoxicating liquors, unchastity, eating after mid-day, and 
Iroiii perfumes ancl garlands; and they must sleep on 
hard beds on the ground. General meetings of believers 
do not seem to have been held, nor were they admitted 
to meetings of the monks. But praises and promises of 
bliss were freely bestowed after this fashion; “To give 
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houses to the Order, wherein in safety and in pear(‘ to 
meditate and think at ease, the Buddha calls the Ijc^st 
of gifts. Therefore let a wise man, who understands 
what is best for himself, build beautiful houses, and 
receive into them knowers of the doctrine. Let Idni 
with cheerful mind give food to them, and drink, raiment 
and dwelling-places, to the upright in heart. Then shall 
they preach to him the doctrine which drives away all 
suffering; if he apprehends that doctrine here below, he 
goes sinless into Nirvana/' Naturally there was sonn'- 
times a tendency for monks to exact too much, and t]i(‘ 
sacred books exhibit a stern repression of such .prac tie 
together with considerable sensitiveness as to the opinion 
of the lay-believers. 

We may here briefly refer to the modern* doctrin(‘ 
•termed “Esoteric Buddhism," which finds favour witli 

Esoteric some persons in our own land. In the Boole 
BuddhiBin. of the Great Decease, Buddha expressly dis- 
claims any secret doctrine of this kind. Modern Esoteric- 
Buddhism should rather be called a /orm of Theosophy, 
which takes hold of som^ points in Buddhism, especially 
that of transmigration or reincarnation, and expresses 
the belief that souls become reincarnated in succossiv<‘ 


bodies, without remembering what took place in a ])! ('- 
vious state of existence; the successive lives being sepa- 
rated from one another by “intervals of spiritual con- 
sciousness on a plane of nature wholly imperceptible t.o 


j||dinary senses." During this stage, the lower passions 
W* earth are forgotten and the higher alone enjoyed; and 
the vividness of this joy will depend on the impulse and 
intensity of previous upward aspirations, lieincarnation, 
when this impulse is exhausted, provides an appropriate 
punishment for ordinary evil doing. 


The word “karma," or “doing,’’ is very important in 


Esoteric Buddhism : it is explained as the law of cause 
and effect in the moral world. It determines, 
according to fixed consequences, the state and 
condition in which reincarnations take place; on earth 


good karma may be laid up, and bad karma worked out 
by suffering. (See A. P. Sinnett, “ Esoteric Buddhism."; 
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King Asoka— The third council— Asoka’s edicts— Divergence of branches 
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A S a missionary religion, Bud^Jliism^ is only comparable 
with Mahometanism and Christianity. No other 

^ Si*c Sponco Hardy’s “ Eastern Monaclusra ” and “ Mauual of Bud- 
(lliisiii ” ; Sir Monier-Williams’s “ Euddhisin ” ; “The Burman,” by Shway 
^(jc (Mr. JScott), (B ) ; Alabaster’s “Wheel of the Law.” 
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religions have set themselves to conquer many rae^s 
Missionary outside their original home ; no others ljav<‘ 
relighons. achieved so much peacefully.. Hinduism j)i()- 
fessedly restricts itself to the Hindus, though ib lias dis- 
played great powers of absorbing aboriginal rae(*s inio 
itself. Buddhism, Mahometanism, and Chrisihinity are 
for all people who will receive them ; and their t‘ollow(M s 
have proved their faith by their missionary elh )rts. 

Sir Monier- Williams, in his recent ivork on Buddhism, 
well expresses the great variety of aspects under whieli 
Buddhism is necessary to study Buddhism. ‘ In vaihais 
many-sided, countries and periods, ‘‘its teaching hr^s lieceme 
both negative and positive,^ agnostic and giiustie. It 
passes from apparent atheism and materialism iu tlnhsiii, 
polj^theism, and spiritualism. It is, under one asjxM t, 
mere pessimism; under another, pure ]}hilanlhroj)y ; 
under another, monastic communism; under anotlicr, 
high morality ; under another, a variety of materialist ic 
philosophy; under another, simple demonology; nnd(M’ 
another, a mere farrago of superstitions, including necro- 
mancy, witchcraft, idolatry, and fetishism. In some ibrm 
or other it may be held with almost any religion, and 
embraces something from almost every cn^ed.” 

At the first Buddhist Council, held at itajagriha, alt(‘c 
the death of Gautama, the teachings of the Enliglitcau-d 
The first were sung in three divisions, nfv»nely, the 

Buddhist Sutras, or Suttas, or words of Bnddlia to Ins 
councils, disciples; the Vinaya, or discipline of tin* Drchn- : 
and the Dharma, or doctrine ; forming togethei* the ^frij)!- 
takas, or three baskets or collections. A hundred yi nrs 
later, a second council, held at Vesali, condemned tlit* 
system of indulgences which had arisen, and led to the 
splitting of Buddhism into two parties, wdio alterwards 
gave rise to as many as eighteen sects, -But tlies(‘ con- 
troversies did not hinder the spread of Biuldhism in 
Northern India. About the middle of the third 
KlngAflo a. jj c., A^?oka, the king of Magadlia, or 

Behar, grandson of Chandragupta (Greek Sanclrokottosi, 
founder of the kingdom, and noted for his connexion 
with Alexander the Great and Seleucus, became a sort 
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cF s(’roji(l fomidcn' of Buddhism. He founded so many' 
innnnst,oriej^ that liis kingdom received the name of Land 
of tlio ]\Ionasteries (Vihara or Behar). He made it the 
religion of the State, and held at Patna the The third 
111 ini Jhiddliist council in 244 b.c., which recti- council. 

the doctrines and canon of Buddhism. Asoka subse- 
quently did mucdi to spread the Order by sending out 
uiissionarios ; and he inculcated its principles by having 
iliein cut upon rocks and pillars, and in caves, througli 
a. wide extent of India. A number of these still exist. 

firm wliicdi ilie Buddhist scriptures took under his 
in lliien(‘.e,^iu tiie dialect of his time and country, has been 
1 lie. basis of the manuscripts preserved in Ceylon, in what 
is now luiown as the Pali language. In every way Asoka 
showed hiinsclt to be one of the most enlightened of 
vrligious monarclis; and ho in no way sought to make 
his vii'ws triumph by tbrce. His missionaries were 
directed to mingle equally with all ranks of Asoka’s 
nnheliovevs, and to ‘4.eacJi better things.’^ His edicts, 
('dieis imdude tJie prohibition of the slaughter of animals 
lor lood or sacritice, the statement of the happiness to be 
I'nund in virtue and the contrast of the transitory glory 
ot I his Vorld with the reward beyond it, the inculcation 
ot ih(^ (loc'trine that the teaching of Buddhist doctrine and 
\ irl ne i.o others constitutes the greatest of charitable gifts, 
nil order for the pi’o vision of medical aid for men and 
niiiiiials, the appointment of guardians of morality, etc. 

hhdiii the time of Asoka wo may date the divergence 
(»1’ Ihiddliism into its varied national forms; liencoforth 
it. is only possible to treat the subject either by Divergence 
1 lio coirqiarative method or by referring in turn of branches. 
io I he (lovelopmTmt of each main branch. Space will 
only [lermit us to treat each very brief! The fourth 
gre at Buddhist council, held undq(»“ Kanishka, The fourth 
w ho reigned from Kashmir widely over north- (Kanishka’s) 
w'esteni India, in the first century a.d,, drew 
uj) three commentaries on BUcfdhism, which were the 
basis for the Tibetan scriptures. This council indicates 
that Buddhivsm was firmly and widely established in 
India, and up to at least a.d. 800 it contjpued widely 

N 
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J)rovalent there, though Brahmanism was never sop- 
pressed, and in fact it was gradually absorbing many 
Buddhist ideas, and preparing, when that operation was 
completed, to take its place entirely. In the beginning 
of the fifth century a.d., Fa-hien, a Chinese 
^ *“■ Buddhist, visiting India, found Buddhist monks 
and Brahman priests equally honoured, and Buddhist 
religious houses side by side with Hindu temples. In tlie 
seventh century the Buddhists were being outnumbered 1 
by the Hindus, although there were still powerful Bml- 
dhist monarchs and states in India. At this period 
SUaditya’s Siladitya appears as a great patron- Idng, who 
connca in 634 held another i^great council at Kan an j 
on the Ganges; but the progress of Brahmanism was 
manifest in the discussions which took placet- at this 
council between Buddhists aiid Brahmans, and by tin' 
worship of the sun god and of Siva on days succeeding 
the inauguration of a statue of Buddha. The divorgenei's 
among followers of Buddha were seen in the disputes 
which took place between the advocates of the Nortlmm 
and the Southern Canons, "or the greater and lesser 
Hisgood “Vehicles” of the law. Siladitya was further 
deeds, notable for his public distribution of liis trea- 
sures and jewels every five years, after which he pul, on 
a beggar’s rags; thus he celebrated. Buddha’s Great Ih- 
nunciation. Near Gaya he supported the vast4jtnonasl(n y 
of Nalunda, where it is said that ten thousand Buddhist 
monks and novices pursued their studies and devotions ; 
but Gaya was alreaily a great centre of llindirism.. Ilui'u- 
Huen Slang travelled from China through Imlia 

in the seventh century, found Brahmanisin 
gaining ground, though Buddhism still flourished in 
Southern India. Some of the Hindu reformers persecuted 
Decline of already related. It was still conqiara- 

tively strong in Orissa and Kashmir in the 
“ “I" eleventh centqry, and Magadha continued Bin l( I- 

hist until the Mohammedan conquest at the end of the. 
twelfth century. After that. Buddhism was practically 
extinct in India. 

Why wastlthis ? Partly because, as we have ulreai ly 
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oiifc, TTmchiism seized upon the more valiiahle 
doctrines of Buddhism, and combined them 
A\ ith the stronger and more popular elements 
of its own faith and ritual. Buddhism, too, did not set 
its(‘lf io extinguish Brahmanism ; that would have been 
(ontrary to its principles; and its composure and ex- 
linetioii of desires was not calculated to put down any 
a< 1 ivo opposition. Moreover, the Buddhists^ celibacy con- 
tradicted one of the great instincts of humanity; and 
we must allow for the full elfect of their ignoring the 
rxistenco ot God, of their denial of revelation, and of the 
<'Hi<‘acy of prayer and priesthood. Again, and perhaps 
cliieliy, Buddhism left too little tor the lay adherent to 
do. Tliose only were true Buddhists who became monks ; 
tlic Church outside was not defined; almost its only 
j)rivil(.\go was to wait on and feed the monks; conse- 
(pKaitly, Vishnuism and Sivaism, in which the people 
]i:i(l a most important part to play, most special ends to 
gain, and a most vital interest, conquered the affections 
and devotion oF the masses of India. 

Lt is in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam that the nearest 
rcxsmnb^ance to primitive Buddhism is to be found at 
(li(‘ present day. These countries adhere to ^he Greater 
the cai 11011 of scrij^ures, as given in preceding and the Lesser 
chapters, called by the Northern Buddhists the 
'• Lesser Vehicle,’^ in depreciation. Mahinda, the son of 
Iniig Asoka, was the great apostle of Buddhism in Ceylon; 
ami now it has a history of over two thousand years. The 
( a noil itjjk first translated into Singhalese and then trans- 
iat(‘d b*v into Pali by Buddaghosa in - the fifth century, 
si iica‘. which the t^xts have remained practically unchanged 
111 Pali, not very dilferent from the language of Asoka’s 
day and kingdom. ■ They have been translated into 
modern Singhalese, and commentec^ ' pon at great length. 

The council held by Kanishka was the starting-point 
of the Northern Canon, often called the “Greater Vehicle’^ 

( Mahay ana), written in Sanskrit. There are nine princi- 
pal books of these scriptures, of Avhich the best known are 
ilie “Lotus of the true Law,” and the “Legendary Life 
oi‘ Buddha.” All of them were translated into Tibetan; 
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and a large number of commentaries upon tlieni 
written. It is upon this “G-reater Vehicle’'*’ that lh<‘ 
Buddhism of Nepaul, Tibet, China, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Japan is founded; but these all differ considerably 
Wide range from one another. Extending over so wi(l(‘> 
of Budmnsm. and so populous an area of the earth’s surface. 
Buddhism has been described as being the religion pro- 
fessed by more persons than any other, and has sometimes 
been credited with five hundred millions of adherents. 
The mistake that is made in such a calculation is evicboit, 
when we remember that in China, where the grcat( st 
number of nominal Buddhists exists, a vast proportion 
of the population profess Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism equally or indilferently ; and the study of our 
chapters on the former will have shown how de6p a hold 
Confucianism, ancestor worship, and the varied forms ot 
Number of Taoism, have upon the Chinese. If they wei’c 
Buddbiets. called Upon to exclude one of their religions, 
it is almost certain that Buddhism would be excluded. 
It is very doubtful if it is proper to reckon so niaiiy as 
a hundred millions of Chinese as Buddhists. Again, w(‘ 
have seen that Shintoism prevails in Japan, where, neven- 
theless, many people generally show some adhesion to 
Buddhism. Buddhism, essentially, h^ no lay standard 
of adherence, since the true BuddhSts are the inonl.s 
only. Sir Monier-Williams reckons the number of Bud- 
dhists at one^ hundred millions ; Dr. Happer, an ex- 
perienced American missionary in China, estimates thai. 
there are only twenty millions of real Buddhisyplievers 
in China, and a total of seventy-two and a hatRnil lions 
in Asia. But it is a very doubtful thing to attempt to 
reckon the numbers of adherents of a religion, and 
especially such a religion as Buddhism. It is certainly 
one of the four most prevalent religions in the world. 

Bm(^ALESE BUDDHISM. 

Great indeed is the contrast between modern Buddliism, 

Gradual with its elaborate organisation, its wealthy 
modiiicatltm. monasteries, its considerable ritual, its imago 
worship and deifications, and the simplicity of its early 
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slate as we have sketched it. No doubt this has come 
lo pass by a gradual proce^ss of adaptation to those 
instincts and desires of the. masses of the people which 
liJivB compelled recognition in all quarters of the globe 
jmkI in almost all religions, together with the regard 
which grew around Gautama as a perfect man ; and from 
the first, great importance seems to attached 

to his relics. Yet it was long before imag<l||Eff ima&eaof 
him came into general use. In Ceylon these Buddha, 
are called “Pilamas,’’ meaning counterpart or likeness 
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I'hoy liad become mimerous in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries a.d., ‘some being over twenty feet high and 
i csplendent with jewels. “ The viharas in vmaras in 
wliich the imaged are deposited,” says Spence Ceylon. 
Hardy, “are generally, in Ceylon, permanent erections, 
the. walls being plastered and the roof covered with tiles, 
even when the dwellings of t*he priests are mean and 
teiuporsuy. Near the entrance are frequently seen four 
ligures in relief, representing the guardians ^d champions 
of the temple. Surrounding the sanctuprlihere is usually 
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a narrow room, in which are images and paintings; bnt 
in many instances it is^dark. Opposite the door ot 
entrance there is another door, protected by a s(noeii, 
and 'when this is withdrawn, an image of Buddlia is 
seen, occupying nearly the whole of the apartment, wii h 
a table or altar before it, upon which flowers are jflacfMl. 
Like the temj)les of the Greeks, the walls are co\ er(‘(l 
with paiutii^ ; t6e style at present adopted in Ctylon 
greatly resembling, in its general appearance, that wldoh 
is presented in the tombs and temples of Egj^pt. TAu^ 
story most commonly illustrates some passages^, in tlio Jil'c 
of Buddha, or in the births he received as Bodlii-s:ii. 
The viharas are not unfrequently built upon roblvs or in 
other romantic situations. The court around is ])lnni(‘(l 
with the trees that bear the flowers most usnall3/,.o(r(‘r(‘(l. 
Some of the most celebrated viharas are caves, in part 
natural, with excavations carried further into the inch. 
The images of Buddha are sometimes recumbent., at other 
times upright, or in a sitting posture, either in the ad. 
of contemplation, or with the hand uplifted in the act ot 
giving instruction. At Cotta, near Colombo, then* is a 
recumbent image forty-two icet in lengtli. Upon tin* 
altar, in addition to the flowers, there are frequently 
smaller images either of marble or metal. In tin*, sliapi* 
of the iislkges, each nation appears to have adojited its 
own style of beauty, those of Ceylon resembling a wrW- 
proportioned native of the island, whilst those/bt China 
present an appearance of obesity that would bo regard(‘d 
as anything but divine by a Hindu. The images inado 
in Siam are of a more attenuated figure, and comj'^oi t 
better with our idea of the ascetic.’^ 

The cavo temple at Damballa is one of the most p(*rfed. 
One of its halls contains a gigantic recumbent iigiiro ot 
Buddha in the solid rock forty-seven lent long ; 
Cave empes. stands an attendant, and o])i)osilt‘. 

to the face is a statue of Vishnu, who is supposed to hav<‘. 
assisted at the building‘s; a.nother has more than lifty 
figures of Buddlia, and statues of several Brahman i(; 
devas, Vishnu, Natha, etc. There is a handsome dagol)a 
in this vihara, the spire nearly touching the I’oof. The 
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interior — rock, wall, and statues — is painted in 
l)rillirint colours, yellow predorftinating. These, and other 
( iivo temples in Ceylon show^that they were constructed 
tlivongh tlie same impulse and in the same art epoch 
with those at Ajunta and Ellora. No recent vihara of 
ini] )(_)!’ tanco has been erected in Ceylon. 

The laity, on entering a vihara, bend the body or 
])r()strato themselves before the image of Buddha with 
jialms touching each other and thumbs touch- worship of 
ing the forehead. They next repeat the three- theiaity. 
fold formula of taking refuge, or they take upon them- 
s(‘lvos a certain number of the ten obligations. Some 
I lowers afid a little rice are then placed upon the altar, 
nnd a few coppers are cast into a vessel. No form of 
])iMycr i^ used, and to all appearance there is no feeling 
concerned in the worship, which is a matter of course and 
convention, with a desire of gaining some boon, Buddha, 
(lu^ Doctrine, and the Order, appear in Ceylon to be 
almost co-e(]ual]y invoked for protection. The protection 
ot Buddha is to be obtained by listening to the scriptures 
or kef‘ping the precepts, and thus the evil consequences 
of demerit are overcome. The protection of the Order 
is gaiiX'd by a small gift. The protection of the three 
lakes away the fear of successive existences, £y|||^l fear, 
bodily pain, and the misery of the four helflHfcuddha 
will not jn’otect one who refrains from worship^wnen near 
a dagoba or other sacred place, or covers himself with his 
garment, an umbrella, etc., when in sight of an imago 
ot' Buddha. The Doctrine will not protect one who 
refuses to listen to the reading of the scriptures when 
called upon, or who listens irreverently or does nob keep 
Iho precepts. The Order will not protect one who sits 
near a priest without permission, who reads the precepts 
witliout being appointed, or argues against a priest, or 
has liis shoulders covered or holds an umbrella up when 
near a priest, or who remains seated when riding in any 
A’ehiclo near a priest. Many nbtable legends attest the 
importance of these statements. 

The worship of the Bo-tree (Pipul, or sacred fig) under 
which Grautama was accustomed to sit is no doubt very 
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ancient, and in the court-yard of* most viharas in (.'( ylou 
Worship of there is one, said io bo derived f rom i li<* 
theBo.taree. original one brought to the island in thti i’orirth 
century. B.c. Usually one was planted on the mount 1 
under which the ashes of Kandyan chiefs and prit'sis 
were placed. 

The dagoba next claims attention, but this word ap- 
pears in another guise, as pagoda ” ; it is derived jioni 
“ da,” an osseous relic, and “geba,” tlio Avoinh, 
ago as. shrine of an osseous relici. ddi(‘ 

word ^4ope,” otherwise “stupa,” a relic, is uscmI for (lie 
same buildings. It is a circular building of stone, built 
on a natural or artificial elevation, and its sum in it is 
crowned with a hemispherical cupola, formerly teruiiuatftl 
by spires. One of the great dagobas in Ceyluu, at«AuiiVinl- 
liapura, was originally 405 feet high, hut is now not more 
than 230 feet; another, formerly 315 feet, is now not 
more than 209 feet. All are built of brick and covon'd 
with a preparation of lime, of a piire white, and (‘a])abl<‘ 
of high polish, so that when perfect the building resiuii- 
bled a crystal dome. At various periods in modern Omes 
these dagobas have been opened. One, opened in 1820 
in Ceylon^ contained in the interior a small sipiaV’e (‘om- 
partme;||j||tf brickwork, set exactly towards the cardinal 
points. 'IIBII’ the centre, directly under the ajiex, was a 
hollow ^roe vase with a cover, containing a suiall j)i(M‘e 
Eeiicsof of bone, with some thin piectes of phito-gold, a 
Buddna. few rings, pearls, and beads, a few clay imag(‘s 
of the sacred naga, or snake-god, and two lamps. Such 
relics are either supposed to have been those of Buddha 
himself or of some Buddhist saint, and many miracles 
are ascribed to their virtues. The most*' celebrated relic, 
of Buddha now existing is in Ceylon, namely, the dalada, 
or left canine tooth, a piece of discoloured ivory two 
inches long (much too long for a Imman tooth). Tliis 
is preserved in a small chamber in the vihara attaclied 
to the old palace of the Kandyan kings, enclosed in nine 
successive bell-shaped golden and jewelled cases, eacli 
locked, and the key kept by a separate oflicial. On 11 h‘ 
walls of the corridor of entrance are coloured frescoes of 
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Ilio. oio-lit, principal liells of Biiddliism, in whicli evildoers 
nro rt‘pre.s(.iited being tom asunder by red-liot tongs, or 
se wn in two, or crusliod between rocks, or fixed on rod- 
liol, spikes. Thus does the spirit of gentle Buddhism find 
j)la(e‘. for practical threes of horrible torture. 

K(‘xt to the relics in regard are impressions of Bud- 
dhifs foot. The most celebrated is on Adames Peak in 
Ceylon, aiiimally visited by 100,000 pilgrims, 

It is a do])rossion or excavation over five feet of Buddha’s 
long, (ind three-quarters of a yard wide, lie- 
pi(*s(‘ntations of it are divided into 108 compartments, 
oiicli coujdiining a design or figure, with a wheel in the 

oc'lll V(*. 

Vassa, or residence in a fixed abode during tlio 
rainy s^nson, celebrated by reading the Burldhist sorip- 
lurrs to the people, is well kept up in Ceylon, vassaand 

1(5 reading takes place in a temporary build- public 
iiig of pyramidal form, with successive plat- 
Ibrins, built near a vihara. In the centre is an elevated 
])latl()rm for the monks, and the people sit around on 
mats. Lamps and lanterns of great variety and gay 
(‘oloiir are held by tlio people in tlieir hands or on their 
heads Vlnring the reading. Sometimes the scene is a 
V(M y attrac'.tive one. ‘‘ The females are arraye4 in their 
gayi'st attire, their hair being combed back from tlio 
lordicaid and neatly done up in a knot, fastened with 
siK'or pins and small ornamental combs. The usual dress 
ol' the men is of white cotton. Flags and streamers, 
figured handkerchiefs and shawls, float from every coii- 
\(*iiient receptacle. At intervals, tom-toms are beattm; 
tlH5 rude truiiipot sends forth its screams; and tlu^ din 
of the music, the murmur of the peopIe^s voices, the firing 
of iiinsketry and jinjalls, and tho glare of the Jumps, 
])roduco an effect not much in consonance with an act 
of worship ” (Hardy). Usually only the Pali tc^xt is read, 
so that the people do not undei^tand a word, and many 
fall asleep or chew betel. Whenever the name of Buddha 
is rtqx^ated by tho reader, the people call out simulta- 
ii(5onsly “ Sadliu,^^ an exclamation of joy. In many wa 3 ^s 
these readings are observed as festival occasions; they 
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take place at eacli change of the moon, or four times in 
the lunar month. Great merit is said to accrue to all 
hearers who keep the eight precepts upon these sc'vviro 
clays. It is not proper to trade or to make trade calcula- 
tions on them, still less to injure any one. 

Another of the ceremonies in which the laity have a 
share is the “Pirit,’^ or reading certain portions of the 
ThePirit scriptures as an exorcism against demons, /.c., 
ceremony, really malignant spirits who were formerly 
men. Certain portions of the scriptures arc supposed to 
avail specially in this work, and these are collectively 
termed the Pirit.’ One of these contains the following*: 
“All spirits here assembled, those of earth ancf those ut 
air, let all such be joyful; let them listen attentivfdy to 
my words. Therefore hoar me, 0 ye spirits ; he •friendly 
to the race of men; for day and night they bring you 
their offerings; therefore keep diligent watch over them. 
Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth ami those of air, 
let us bow before Buddha, let us bow before the 
let us bow before the Order.’^ The recitation of the Pirit. 
on a great occasion continues without interruption through 
seven days and nights, relays of priests being cngagvd, 
with many attendant circumstances of festivity. * 

We now pass to the Buddhist order of monks in Ceyfni, 
“ priests as they call themselves now-a-days. “ In nearly 
Buddhist villages and towns of Co^'lon,’^ says 

monksin Hardy, “that are inhabited by the Singhal* .x*. 
Ceylon, Kandyans, tlie priests of Buddha are JVr- 
quently seen, as they have to rcccuve their food by taking 
the alms-bowl from house to house. Tliey usually walk 
along the road at a measured pace, without taking mudi 
notice of what passes around. They Ifavo no cover in g 
for the head, and are generally barefooted. In the right 
hand they carry a fan, in shape not much unlike a hand- 
screen, which they hold up before the face when in llui 
presence of w^omen, that the entrance of evil thoughls 
into the mind may be ‘prevented. The bowl is slung 
from the neck, and is covered by the robe, except at, 
time when alms are received.’^ There are several thou- 
sands of these living as celibates in simple leaf-huts or in 
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vlliavas; they follow substantially the rules given in the 
hist cJjnpt'^r. Tlicir countenances are usually less in- 
i(‘l!igeTit-]ooking than those of the common people, with 
au appearance of great vacancy approaching imbecility; 
a, iv.w rise above this state, but it is only the natural 
pliysic'al result of the kind of meditation and rote- worship 
in which they engage. Yet the populace regard them 
as a kind of inferior Buddhas, and pay them great 
dcferoiice. In their dress they repeat that attributed to 
Ihuldha, ; it is assimilated to a yellow garment of rags, 
by <lie ])ie(;os being torn and sown together again. The 
h‘lt sliouldin* is usually covered, the right bare. There 
is genonuly a school attached to the vihara, 
ill which boys are taught to read, recite, and 
\\ rit(‘, ihis last being first effected on sand with the finger. 
A huge proportion of the books read relate to Buddhism. 
hatttM'ly the Ceylon Buddhists have established a college 
(j)loiiibo ibr the study of Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhnk‘S(\ 
Ikicli vihara has a head, and frequently jiossesses consider- 
,d»l(‘ landed property, but there is no organised hierai’chy. 

( )nc. of the most important services rendiTcd by tin* 
Ihiddhists has been in their maintenance of schools; the 
pupils ‘in general become qualified to enter uiion the 
I kiddliistic novitiate at once, and the ceremony of initia- 
I ion is a, very simple one. 

Nid.withsianding the limited sacerdotal functions as- 
sigiKMl io the monks, they are to a certain extent re- 
cognised in birth and marriage ceremonies, services of 
o'^pin ially in fixing auspicious days for wed- monks 
dings. In case of illness, a monk is sent for, 
ail oficring of fiowers, oil, and food being at the same 
iiiiH‘ lorwarded.** A temporary audionee-place is fitted 
np close to the house, and here the monk reads from the 
s(‘ripliire for six hours to the relatives and friends, and, 
if possible', the sick man also. Offerings are again given 
to tJi(3 jiriost, who finally says, ‘‘By reverence do the wise 
secure lu'alth, by almsgiving do they lay up treasures 
for t In'mselves.’^ If he appears about to die, the monk 
recites the formula of profession of Buddhism, the five 
prohibitions (p. 152), and the four earnest rcfiections. As 
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ii riilo, in Ccjyloii, tlie dead ‘are buried; but the l) 0 (lir.s 
of monks jw(3 burnt under decorated canopies, whicli are 
l<*rt to moulder away. 

BURMESE BUDDHISM. 

A very vivid picture of Buddhism in Burmali has 
botm given l)y Mr. Scott in his fascinating book, The 
Ihinnaii,’’ published under the pseudonym of Burmese 

SI 1 way A^oe.” Every boy goes to the* nion- monastery 
astory school from the age of eight, and is schools, 
taught to read and write, the chief part of the teaching 
consisting of Buddhistic formulas and precepts ; and, until 
th(*- English took possession of the country, every boy 
took the yellow robe at the close of his schooling, although 
he inigflt retain it but lor a short time ; and as yet coni- 
])a,ratively few have thrown olf the conventional mode 
oi‘ (‘ducation in favour of the Government schools. On 
<mt(n’iiig the Order as a novice, at the age of Novices 
tw(‘lve. or more, there is an elaborate ceremony, 
(‘(UTesponding to baptism, at which the youth receives 
a iK'AV name, showing that it is now possible for him to 
(‘Scape ^from suffering; but this is again lost when or it 
he I’cturns to the world, though having borne it enables 
him to add to his merits by good works. The ceremony 
includes ilio putting olf of line clothes, the shaving of 
the head, reciting a Pali prayer to bo admitted to the 
()rd(‘r as a novice, that ho may walk steadily in the path 
io ])eiTi'ction, and finally attain to the blessed state of 
‘‘ Neh’ban,’’ as Nirvana comes to be rendered in Burmese, 
and the reception of the yellow robes and the begging-pot 
IVonI the chief or abbot of the monastery. Finally, there 
is a feast at the parent’s house. The stay of the novice 
in the monastery is not usually long, sometimes even 
only one day, but usually’' at least through one rainy 
season, or Wall (Vassa, sometimes called Lent by Euro- 
])eans). Those who resolve to, adopt the religious life, 
enter upon advanced studies of Buddhist writings; but 
many things hinder the novice, especially the duty of 
attending on the monks, begging, carrying umbrellas or 
books for his seniors. In Lower Burinah the parents 
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sometimes send food regularly for their son, hut this AV(nil' 1 
not be allowed in Upper Burmah. 

In a Burmese monastery the whole community is roustnl 
a little belore daylight, awakened by a big bell, and ali('r 
A BurmeBd' "washing, each brother recites a few Ibnnulas, 
monastery, one of which is, “How great a favour has tli(' 
Lord Buddha bestowed upon me in manifesting to mr 
his law, through the observance of which I may es(‘aj)<‘ 
hell and secure my salvation.’^ The entire brotherhood 
assemble round the imago of Buddha, recite the morning 
service, and then perform various domestic diiti(^s, tlio 
elder only meditating. A slight meal and an liojir's study 
are followed by the procession of all the monks throng! i 
the town, to receive food in the alms-l.)OwJ. On tlu'ir 
return a portion is oflered to Buddha^s image, ifnd ila'ii 
breakfast is taken. Strictly it ought to consist ot tlir 
morning’s gift, not specially dressed; but usually this i> 
now given to the scholars* or any chance wandei crs, 
a tasty meal is prepared for the monks. Visits of courtosy 
or honour fill up part of the day, at which great ceremony 
is observed, the conversation, according to Shway 
coming round to the merit of almsgiving. After ^a light 
meal at noon, all return to work, some toachiiig, others 
studying the Buddhist books, overseeing the writers wlio 
copy manuscripts; but the work of many is nuM’chx- 
meditation, repeating the formulas of the Order, “wliilc, 
throughout all, sounds the din of the scho()lrof)m, wli(‘r<‘ 
the pupils are shouting out their tasks at th(3 tup oi‘ tJu'ir 
voices. The novices and monks may take a si.roll in th(' 
evening, but at sunset all are summoned back', and th<‘ 
scholars recite the whole or part of their day’s wonc (<> 
the abbot. So the evening passes till S.5o or if when all 
assemble for devotion, before the image of Buddha. Tlnai 
a novice loudly proclaims the hour, day, ami year; all 
bow before Buddha thrice, and similarly before the abbot, 
and then retire. The t^istimony of JSliway Yoe is, that 
“the effect of such a school, presided over by an abbot, 
of intelligence and earnestness, must infallibly woih i'or 
the good of aU connected with it, and especially so in 
the case of an impulsive, impressionable people like the 
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JUirmoso. As long as all tlie men of the country pass 
ilirougli tl]«e monasteries, the teachings of western mis- 
sionaries can have but little power to shake the hold 
of Buddhism on the people.” 

Among those who are fully recognised as jUbuks, the 
Plion-gyee of “great glory ” is distinguished, having been 
at least ten years a monk, and having proved ThePhon- 
1 inn self steadfast and self-denying. From this syees. 
(lass the Say ah (head or abbot) is chosen. Beyond these 
is recognised the Provincial, overseeing a number of 
monasteries in a district, 
and the Sadaw, or royal 
tiaicher, of whom there 
are eight, forming a sort 
of* suprc^ne Burmese re- 
ligious board. It is al- 
ways possible to leave 
the monastery, in which 
])oint Buddhist monas- 
teries differ from most 

e{ hers. 

Tlie life of a monk is 
an ideM one in many 
respects ; food Life of a 
is supplied to monk, 
him ; he has no sermons 
[o pn'pare. ; he has few 
outside religions rites to 
attend; and if he ob- 
serves the cardinal pre- 
c(‘pts of Buddhism, he is continually accumulating merit. 
Pliere is nothing in the admission or routine of the full 
moiikhoofl which is not in essence (pontained in our chap- 
tors. Discipline is strictly maintained, the breaking of 
the })rime commands being severely punished ; luifrock- 
iiig, expulsion, possibly stoning, are penalties sufficiently 
lu'ayy. The condition of an expelled monk is pitiable : 

no one may speak to him ; no monk will take alms from 
him ; lie can neither buy nor sell ; ho is not allowed even 
to draw water from a well.” If there is evil living or 
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neglect of religious duty in a neighbourhood, tlio l)roilir('ii 
invert their alms-bowJs and cease to go oi\t l)eggiii,'-;‘. 
This is felt to be so grave a censure that it docs not i'ail 
to influgMO the most hardened in a very short time, yet 
laxities iB' n unknown. Some monks will ri'ceivo 
money or^ld, or will adopt circuitous methods of gettiiiii; 
what they desire. So far has this proceeded that an 
active sect has arisen in lower Burmah to restore and 
maintain the true austerities and ordinances of Buddhism, 
and it has gained many adherents among laity ns w<H 
as monks. On the whole, the monks are grc^atly i ('- 
verenced by the people, who make obeisance wlnm tle'v 
pass, the women kneeling down by the roadside^iu lipjxr 
Ihirmah. The oldest layman terms himself che diseipir 
of the youngest monk, whose commonest actions niv 
spoken of in magniloquent language. 

The monastery is an essential accompaniment of lli<‘ 
Burmese village, away from bustle, surrounded l)y 
Monastery trees. Usually it is built of teak, sometimes 
buUdings. Qf t,nck. All are oblong, and one storey liigJj, 
the living rooms being raised eight or ten feet on ])ilhn*s. 
The woodwork is ornamented with varied carving of 
tigures and scroll-work ; the roofs appear as if constii.iii iiig 
successive storeys — three, five, or seven. Tlie main hall 
is divided into two portions — one for the scholars and a 
higher one for the reception of visitors. At the back of 
this, against the wall, arc images of Buddha on a soi l o! 
altar, with candles, ilowers, praying flags, etc. Niair Hi is 
are various treasures, books, manuscripts, chests, modcH 
of monasteries and pagodas, etc. This Iiall is also uscmI 
as the sleeping place of the monks. Sometimes a numbi r 
of these buildings are contained within f)iie e!K*losiU (\ 

The most gorgeous group of monastic buildings in (Ik* 
world probably is the lioyal Monastery outside Mandalay. 
“ Every building in it is magnificent ; every incli carved 
with the ingenuity of a Chinese toy, the wliolc ablaze 
with gold leaf and a mosaic of fragments of looking-glass. 
, . . The interior is no loss elaborate. The wood- 

carving is particularly fine.’^ But tliis is only one among 
many. The whole space between Mandalay Hill and the 
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city is full of monasteries, some Avitli excellent libnirirs 
of palm-leaf books ; while in Lower Burinali many do nut, 
possess eveii a complete copy of the tJiroe chief books of 
the -fLiesser Vehicle/’ It being the special privilcoo 
of the .liiy believers to build and support monastnrifs, 
plenty of scope for such philanthropy is ahva 5 ^s allowrd ; 
but. many monasteries have a good deal of cash laid away. 
The Burmese are taxed most seriously by Buddliism, for 
abundant almsgiving must be supplemented by regnlar 
worship at the pagodas. 

The pagodas of Burmali are still more numerons f.lmn 
the monasteries, old crumbling ones beside new glit tering 
Burmese buildings, as in India, with very iinniy inni- 
pagodas. ginary relics of Buddha or other saints. All 
these buildings the Burmese call Zaydee,||die -oflrring 
place, or place of prayer; while the more notable pngodns 
are termed Payohs. A relic or sacred object is buri(‘d or 
enclosed in each ; without it no litee,” or nmhrellji, con k I 
crown its spire* Often these include golden images ot 
Buddha with the hooded snake. They are based on tlic 
primitive mound plan, combined with the loins, extended 
in many cases into an inverted bell with a spire. 4dicy 
are all made of sun-dried brick, very liable to decay, and 
only a few' are renewed or made substantial enongli tor 
permanence. Some of the pagodas are sinTonndcfl at, I lie 
base by a circle of smaller pagodas, each enshrining an 
image of Buddha. 

The most magnificent Buddhist temple is that at Ran- 
goon, the Shway Dagohii Payah, containing, it is said, 
^ Tuft great ^Ight hairs of (^autama Buddha, beside ndics 
Rangoon of the. three Buddhas who preceded him. It 
, stands upon a huge mound of two lerracM s, 

upper 166 feet above the ground outside, and in 
, egteut . ObO feet by 686. The long flights of sicj)s by 
which 'the ascent, is made are covered by long ranges of 
handaomb teak roofs, with frescoes showing scones in 
Buddha’s disci;^ies’ livfes, and horrible scenes of tlu‘ loi - 
ments of the wicked in hell. From the centre of tin* 
upper terrace rises the solid octagonal brick payah, 
feet high, abundantly gilt. At the top is the htee, or gilt 
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uDibrella of iron work of many rings, each witli many 
j< welled bvolls of gold and silver, tinkling with every 
luovoment of the air. Four chapels at the foot of the 
pagoda have colossal sitting figures of Buddha, with 
linnclrcds of smaller ones in elvery style and posture, 
snrroiincling or even fixed -upon them. The decorations 
and carvings upon and around these are elaborate beyond 
d('S( ription ; the multitudes of bells of all sizes, from tho 
gTtMii one of 42 tons downwards, deserve special mention. 
'Jdio groat bell was carried oflf by the English after the 
socoiid Burmese war, but by accident it capsized and lay 
111 . the bottom of the Eangoon river, and the English 
failed to raise it. The Burmese begged to be allowed 

10 try, and with primitive appliances and great perse- 
V(‘rance«succeeded in raising it, and so got it back again, 
to the great triumph of Buddhists; and indeed the 
carrying off of religious emblems or property of any kind 
IVoin a conquered people is a feat no Englishman has 
r<.'asoii to bo proud of. The original temple, 27 feet high, 
lias been again and again encased with bricks rendering 

11 larger and taller, and has thus attained its present 
lieight, and it is periodically regUt ; also the faithful are 
never fired of climbing as high as they can, and fixing 
‘^ijuares of gold loaf upon it. “Lepers and cripples and 
linns ill their white robes line the steps and cry out in 
piteous tones for alms. Round the platform itself are 
sellers of candles and coloured tapers, Chinese incense 
sticks^ and prayer flags, along with abundance of gold 
leaf. Numbers of young girls sit about with flowers, 

( Specially of the lotus, and meats of different kinds for 
oilerings. The platform is never deserted. Even long 
{iftiu' midnight tne voice of the worshipper may be heard 
ju the night air, chanting in solemn monotone his pious 
as|)irations, while oh a duty day, and especially on a feast 
(lay, the laughing, joyous crowd of men and maidens, 
in' their gay national dress, makes the platform of the 
Shway Dagohn one of the finest sights in the.world.’^ (B.) 

Tlie Shway' Maw-Daw, the lotus-shrine of Pegu; the 
(h'pository of the sacred hair at Prome, and the great tem- 
])1(3 at Mandalay, are among the more remarkable temples 
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in Burmah. But we must not omit to mention tlu‘. 

collection of pagodas at Pagahn, tlio desert 
PagaJixL Qn the Irrawaddy, extending for eight 

miles along the bank and for two miles inland. Colomh 
Yule, in his “Mission to Ava,’' has described theui iu 
detail. Some. are cruciform vaulted temples, witli grent 
galleries and transepts, and remind visitors of old-world 
cathedrals; others have minarets, pj^amids of fretwork; 
some are like huge bulbous mushrooms. It is said tlint, 
there are nearly ten thousand more or less complete, l)n( 
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ruin is on many, and jungle-bushes have, overgrown tli(‘m. 
Very many contain colossal figures of Buddha and sculp- 
tured groups. Again, Shway Qoo, an island betwenm 
Mandalay and Bhtoo, is a great centre of temples, having 
nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

Thus we may gather some faint idea how deeply tli(‘ 
belief in securing merit by building a pagQda has entered 
Burmese i^ito the nature of the Burmese ; but, sa>’s 
worship. Shway Yoe, they are not idolaters ; they wor- 
ship neither relics nor images. The pagoda and the figniv 
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only furnish a fitting place to praise the great Buddlia 
and to resolve to imitate liis charity and sinless life. No 
in tiuil prayers are offered to them; simple praises learnt 
at. th(‘. monastery school, or special forms made by the 
worsliippcr are repeated, and their character is similar 
to those we have already given samples of. They are 
not merely addressed to the image, but also to the entire 
building, and may be repeated anywhere, at a distance 
from it. Pilgrims to the Rangoon temple prostrate them- 
s('lves now and again, from the time they catch sight of 
spire, repeating simple formulm or Pali sentences 
of whicdi they may or may not know the meaning, 
^lany of them have little paper prayer flags in various 
lain iinl shapes, having written in the centre some pious 
sriit(*nc 4 >. ill Pali or Burmese. These are laid on the 
sbrijio, and add to the merit of the worshipper, as do the 
t andlos, lamps, flowers, incense-sticks, etc., which are 
odbrod. The worshippers, if they are men, squat down, 
r<‘sting the body on their heels. The body is bent a 
little forward, and the hands are joined together and 
vaist'd to the forehead. The women kneel down alto- 
g('ther, and take especial care to cover up their feet. All 
are ol* •c'ourse barefooted. Before commencing the repeti- 
tiou of iho for mill iT3, three prostrations are made with the 
forcliead to the ground. It is usual to hold some offering 
1)( 'tween the hands during worship, and this is afterwards 
1 (‘V(‘reiitly deposited on the altar. 

S(, Hinge to say, the Burmese lia^o but little idea of 
jx rpetuating their images of Buddha; few are of marble 
(•r ])rass; most are of short-lived brick, mortar, images of 
and wood. The utmost period for which they Buddha, 
(ould endure would be as nothing in comparison with 
1li(‘ countless future ages. Their variety, too, is not 
gn‘at; they are either standing in the preaching atti- 
tude, sitting cross-legged, or recumbent and representing 
the approach of death. The erect figures are usually 
v«Ty large; these are common ih Upper Burmah, some 
forty feet high; many have been and are frequently 
gilt. In Lower Burmah the whole of the receptacles 
iK'ar tlie shrines are crammed full of little images of all 
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kinds. Only a few great images are carved or place I in 
the open. 

The ignorant in alone cases ascribe miracles to pavticnilar 
images or relics, but all enlightened Buddhists stvungly 
repudiate those beliefs, and only unprincipled monks can 
now and then be got to propagate them. There is one 
noteworthy marble Buddha at the foot of Mandalay Hill, 
twenty-five feet high, carved out of one block, scores 
of tons in weight. Another on the top of tho hill lias 
gold leaf only on the eveballs, and its constant rciiowal 
by the faithful causes the pupils to protrude friglitlnlly. 
Other notable images are formed of bricks lai^d against, 
rock surfaces. Many are deserted, marks of past popula- 
tions, 6till reverenced by the chance visitor, but regarded 
more with curiosity than adoration. ^ 

The pagoda feasts are the great holida^^s of tho Burin(‘S(\ 
each shrine having its own daj’^, and they considerably 
Pagoda resemble the great fairs of medieval Kurope, 
feasts. ^ few minutes spent at the shrine, reciting 
sentences in praise of Buddha, sufficing for the dovol ions 
of most of the visitors, while a few listen to the reading 
and expounding of the sacred books by the head of 
monastery. Tho four feast days every month are also 
well observed, and have in general been mad(^, to coincidf^ 
with Sunday in Lower Burmah since tho liritish occaipa- 
tion ; but thero is much variation in the strictness wiih 
which the day is kept. Tho three montiis of Wah (Cor- 
responding to Vassa) are kept as a sort of Lent, without, 
fasting, but with special observance of religious duties, 
and absence of feasts and marriages. Often the ricln i- 
people get monks to expound the law in their housrs, 
and invite their friends to hear them. The end ol‘ this 
season is celebrated by a carnival, including in Rangoon 
much feasting and even plays in the monasteries and 
grand illuminations. 

Notwithstanding thec.firm hold which Buddhism Ims 
upon the Burmese, they still propitiate the nature-sjhi its 
or nats, as if Buddhism were unknown. ddi(‘ 
a woTB “nat” in Burmese has two distinct mccin- 

ings, one kind of nats being tho inhabitants of tho six 




fp;ir of tlie liarm they may do, at a little shrine at the 
.Mul of each village. Sometimes, it is a mere bamhoo 
with a gaudy image or images of a fetish-Jike 
ugliness, to which olFeriiigs are made by the villagers. 


ENTRANCE TO THE SIIWAY DAGOHN, RANGOON. 
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In fact, the whole category of local spirits, disease spirits, 
demons, omens, and magic-workers is to bo found in ( <>11- 
siderable force in Burmah, though greatly frowned upon 
by- 0ie Buddhist priests. Lucky and unlucky days, (hi \ s 
for special things or improper for others, luivi' also 
TOry j^r^t influence in Burmese life, and in them iho 
ast^otejgers find great profit. So that concurrently with 
* the more advanced notions of Buddliisni, IIkmv 
found in Burmah practically tli(i whoh‘ 
round of primitive notions about the spirit world. Tlio 
butterfly spirit is the Burmese idea of the essential spirit 
of iiuinan life, which may Avander in dreams, be ehnnnrd 
or afflicted by demons and wizards, be preAervnd l>y 
witch-doctors, and which finally departs at death. 

Marriage in Burmah is not a religious ceremony, laono 
contrary to the celibate ideas of the monks ; but iu burials 
Funeiais the latter are largely coueerned. Tliry an* 
ofiaity. summoned to stay in the house of death as a, 
protection from evil spirits; they deliver addresses on 
the vanity of human desires and the uncertainty and 
wretchedness of life ; they receive largo alms, determiidng 
the extent of their services, and at the grave they recite 
the five commandments and the ten good avoids, and 
various sentences in Pali. When they are leaving with 
their alms, the chief mourner pours Avater 011 to the 
ground and says, “ May the deceased and all present share 
the merit of the offerings made and the ceremonies now 
proceeding/^ that the earth may remember it wlien jiicn 
forget. .For a week after, feasting and mourning go on 
in most cases, the monks receiving offerings, reciting l^di 
sentences, driving off evil spirits, and purifying the lioiisc*. 
Many people in Burmah are still cremated. 

The fune|*al of a monk is very different. When lie 
dies, he simply returns to one of the various heavens, and 
Funeral* bis funeral is called “Phongyee byaii,” tin* 
ofmonka return of the great glory. A notable monlv 
has a funeral that is attended hy people from all aroiiml. 
After elaborate preparations,, the body is enclosed i]i a. 
gorgeous sarcophagus, painted Avith religious subjocls and 
variously decked. It lies in state for months iimlei- an 
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<>p<‘u teak bnildiiig called a “monastery for the dead/^ 
liuug with, gift-paintings of all kinds of subjects and 
vai-i(jus other gifts, and is visited by streams of pilgrims, 
who say their religious sentences, make oiierings of tluwers 
and fruit, and give contributions towards the final cere- 
mony. This is the erection and burning of the funeral 
pvr(‘-: an elaborately decorated seven-roofed building, 
w’itli a spire rising to seventy feet, is erected in a space 
(■loan'd of jungle; the funeral car, previous to the colHn 
bt'ing placed upon it, is the subject of a 2)rolonged “tug 
of war,” the victory of those who are privileged to drag 
tli(‘ oar bringing abundant merit to them and being 
Iiigldy prized. The coffin is at last dragged to the pyre 
and lifted to its platform, beneath which an abundant 
supply •of combustibles is heaped. Finally the whole is 
lighted by rockets fired from a distance. The bones of 
th(‘ deceased are gathered np and buried near the pagoda. 
Uiililvc* other Buddhist countries, a shrine or pagoda is 
not erected over the dead in Burmah. 

BUT)DHmL 

Afl(3r this account of Burmese Buddhism it will not bo 
n(‘e(‘ssaiy to say much of its Siamese form, which is very 
similar. Tlie Siamese monks, though their monasteries 
ai’o sometimes elaborate buildings, only remain in them 
dmhig tlio rainy season. The sacred footprint of Buddha, 
liv(‘- feet long by two broad, known as the Phra Bat, is 
go'aily venerated, and has a shrine erected over it, at 
wliicli valuable gifts are offered. There is no real likeness 
to a foot, and the cavity has scarcely any markings on 
it ; but it is venerated as a genuine relic. Thor(3 are 
])l(‘iity ot' markings on the supposed genuine copies of it, 
di\ i(led into 108 compartments, with figures having an 
(dal)orate symbolic relationship to Buddhism. On the 
whole, it may be said that Buddhism is more strictly 
ol)S(‘i’ved ill Siam than in Burmah. 

T1i( 3 great temple, “Wat Poh'” in Bangkok, contains 
an (‘iiorinous gilt figure of the djdng Buddha, Siamese 
about Ibt) feet long, constructed of bricks, temples. 
hKupu'iMMl and heavily gilt. The huge foot-soles are in- 
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laid with mother-of-pearl figures illustrating stories of 
Buddha’s life. The floor is of tesselated inarblt^. Aiioi le r 
great temple^ — the “Wat Chang/’ or Elephant Tenipl(‘, - 
has a lofty spire with external decoration in renuirkahlo 
patterns which at a distance look like mosaics of precious 
stones, but are in truth nothing but a mixture of brukiui 
glass, crockery, and shells. A representation of the t lirtM^- 
headed eleptent is prominently placed on each oi the 
four facades of this temple. 

Cremation is the usual mode of disposing of the clead. 
Priests pray day and night in the house until t]H3 body 
is removed to the temple-grounds. Tlv3 intcu'val 
Cremation. death and burial varies according to 

the rank and wealth of the family ; it may evM.ui bo pi o- 
tract ed for months, during which the prayers' go on 
continuously, the coffin being covered with flowers. Bin. 
the devouring of bodies by vultures and dogs is not 
all uncommon. 

The Laos believe that children are the offspiing ol 
the spirits ; and when newly born, they are placed on tin* 
Newborn top of the ladder leading to the house, and 
cbiidren.' the spirits are called to take away the child at 
once or not to molest it afterwards. Various olferiiigs lo 
the spirits are made; and on the second day the (dnid 
is considered out of their power, and is nominally sold 
to some relative for a trifle, it being supposed that tie* 
spirits would not take what has been thus sold. 

The Siamese as a rule have but one wife. Tlici Bud- 
dhist priests arc'called in to the marriage ceremony, l ead 
ail extract from their scriptures, and pray for a bl^^ssing 
on the pair, who are then sprinkled with holy Avatia*. 
After further prayers and feasting the marriage is i;om- 
plete. 

It is significant of possibilities of Buddhist revival, i lia I 
in Siam in recent years firee Buddhist churches liav(‘ 
Reformett arisen, rejecting the ' miraculous and mythical 
sects la Siam, elements, and recurring to the pure moral 
teachings of the founder. The late king gave a powerful 
support to these churches and their efforts. His ioreign 
minister, Chao Phya Phraklang, wrote “a book explain- 
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in:;- many things/’ showing that much of the popular 
iiiytliology -vvas not essential to Buddhism, although he 
iv^raiiied the belief in Buddha having visited the heavens 
and taught the angels. He may be called a Buddhist 
raHonalisf, teaching a universal morality. Having studied 
(Jliristianity very carefully, he r^ected it, terming it ^‘a 
Tnolish religion.” His book, .as translated by Mr. Alabas- 
r, is worth reading as a* specimen of the keen criticism 
(Jliristian missionaries encounter from educated Buddhists, 
A bri(‘f (pid tat ion. from a passage relating to- the future 
sta,t('. will be found of interest. “We observe that some 
di(^ young,. others live to old age; some are born great, 
othcj's not; some rich, others poor; some beautiful, others 
ugly ; some never suffer illness, others are continually ill, 
or blind* or (loat, or deformed, or mad. If we'say that 
(iod in ado these, we must regard Him as unjust, partial,' 
and ever changing; making those suffer who have never 
anything to deserve suffering, and not giving to' 
ineu ill general that average of good and bad fortune 
which attends even the speculations of the gambler. 
lUit if wo believe in the interchange and succession of 
liic iliroiighout all beings (i.e.^ the transmigration of souls), 
and that good and evil arise from ourselves, and are the 
cil'.'cts of merit and demerit, we have some grounds for 

Tliosn who believe that after death the soul passes to 
licll or heaven for ever, have no proof that there is no 
rcliiru thence. Certainly it would be a most excellent 
thing to go direct to heaven after death, without further 
change, but I am afraid that it is not the case. For the 
I )( ‘lie vers ill if, who have not perfectly purified their 
licMi ts, and j)repared themselves for that most excellent 
})hicc, where there is no being born, growing old, and 
(lying, will still have their souls contaminated with 
uiuandicated evil. . . . How is it possible that those 

who have not cleared away the eyil disposition from their 
soul sliould attain the most excellent heaven, and live 
(Hemally with God the Creator? And of those who are 
to remain in hell for ever, many have made merit and 
(lone much good. Shall that be altogether lost? ” 
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TIBETAN BUDDHISM. 

rrillE Buddhism of Tibet may be said to pervade and 
I dominate the national life. The Buddhist, leadi rs 
practically rule and possess the entire land, paying lit t ic 
more than nominal allegiance to China.^ Thoir Jiierai eli N , 

. ^ See Sir Monier-Williaras’s “ nuddliism Edliins’s “ Cljincsc Jiud- 

dliism ” and “ lleligiou in CJiina” — Deal’s “Cliiaese Diuldhism.” 
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iiioiiasIr'VK's, (‘oroinonios, and images are repeatedly in- 
as Uin most elaborate parallel which can be found 
In Komau Catholic system; and it is certain that 
IliKldliisiii in Tibet presents an almost complete contrast 
In simjdicity of Gautama^s Order. It did not reach 
Til)i‘t till tlio seventh century A.D., when it had already 
i liistoryof more than a thousand years behind it, and 
li.nl <;!unod predominance in Kashmir and Nepal. The 
'fibi t ans, like other Mongoloid peoples, had a Shamanistic 
ii;inii (‘ worship, with much magic and sorcery and dread 
nt‘ sj)irits; and it is little clou btfuT that their previous 
1 ml i( d*s hugely inllueiiced the modification which Buddhism 
iiiH lerwont. 

We will first give some notion of the developments 
wlileh tive coiiiral doctrines of Buddhism underwent in 
lie* 'Idbetau Scriptures. The Triad, Buddha, 
lie* Law or Doctrine, and the Order had already Scriptures. 
l)r( nnn‘ venerated, and we find that Fa-hien on his travels 
mininitted himself to the Order as a sort of personality, 
!ii\'(>king it by its ‘‘dread and supernatural worswpof 
})<)Wt‘r.’^ Images of Buddha became common, the Triad, 
and at a later period the Law and the Order began to 
symbolised among the northern peoples. The Law is 
now often represented as a man (a woman in Sikkim) 
with i’onr arms, two hands folded in worship, or raised, 
a, third holding a book or a lotus, the fourth a rosary or 
,1 garland ; bur. the Law is in some cases only represented 
l.v a book. The Order is depicted as a man witb one 
band holding a lotus, and the other lying on his knees. 
Strangely enough, the order of arrangement of these 
i broc, representative figures is not uniform. 

The next farther development of Buddhism was con- 
luM |(‘(1 with Gautama's Bodhi-satva state. Before he was 
born oil earth, ho Avas believed to have last TheBodhi- 
(■xist(‘d in a state of self-enlightened knowledge satvas. 
as a Bodhi-satya, and to have voluntarily chosen to be- 
come a saviour m the world before attainiug the Nirvana 
to which he was entitled. Ho led his followers to look 
for the advent of another Buddha, now a Bodhi-satva, 
Known as Maitreya, “the compassionate one," after 6,f)00 
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years, when Gautama should have been forgotten and 

Maltreyai longer obeyed. At pi;esent lie is 

believed to preside in the heaven of contented 
beings and to watch over all Buddhists and their interosi s. 
Inasmuch as he lives and is the future Buddha, noi 
merely one who has passed away, he has become an 
object of worship and prayei\ Huen-Siang reported thai, 
it was said, “No words can describe the personal beamy 
of Maitreya. He declares a law not diiferent from ours. 
His exquisite voice is soft and pure.^^ And his Avor- 
shippers look forward to attaining his heaven and lislon- 
ing to Iiis voice. 

Beyond this, the memory of the leading dlsei[)l<*s of 
Buddha. and those who became prominent later I'or tla ir 
holy life^ ability, or zeal in propagating the failli* was in 
pro^sM of time exalted into what could only bo jiroja rly 
compitfed with canonisation or almost deification. Al.-o 

Bcdijbary nn idea grew up that there were self-dopom 1 ( * 1 1 1 

BuAtfims. solitary Buddhas and many Bodhi-satvas. ddm 
Great Vehicle or Maha-yana teaches that there will 1)(‘ 
numberless supreme Buddhas, Bodhi-satvas and solitary 
Buddhas, who will attain their position by their virtin s 
and wisdom; and these Bodhi-satvas are represevitiMl as 
enjoying heaven indefinitely without aiming at Nir\ ana. 
In fact, the Tibetan idea is, that these Buddhas and 
saints only descend in their corporeal emanations ujxni 
earth, much like the avatars of the Hindu gods, bring 
incorporate in a succession of saints. • Naturallj^ liny aiv 
much reverenced, as they are believed to raise their av( tv- 
shippers to the blissful heaven where they abide, ^rims 
did Buddhism give promise of heavens which w^na* 
attainable, and throw into the background the far-distant 
Nirvana. 


In the third Century three Bodhi-satvas were avov- 
shipped in Northern India besides Maitreya. At jirst 
protectors of Buddha, they were gradually credited Avith 
the function of watchirfg over all Buddf&ts. The first , 
Avalokitesyara, the lord that looks down (with pity), is 
in Tibet regarded as a sort of supreme spirit, who, while 
remaining ever in heaven, becomes incarnated in sue- 
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( I'ssivo, Grand Lamas. He presides over the temporal 
wclldioingyf all Imman beings, ghosts, and animal spirits. 
Ill is termed “ God of mercy,” “ Lord of the world,” etc., 
and is prayed to very frequently in bodily danger or 
disease, us well as for relief from future re-birth. He 
is generally depicted with several faces and arms, the 
former pyramidally placed in three tiers, two hands folded 
in iuloration of Buddha, and two others holding the lotus 
and the wheel. Often Ae greatly resembles Vishnu. 
\’ii jra-pani (the thunderb^-handed) is a sort of Buddhist 
Si vii., controlling and destroying evil spirits ; while Manju- 
sri ( lie of glorious beauty) is possibly a 
deifii'iitioft of the Brahman who introduced 
Ibiddhism into Nepal. 

Late* still a new mystical woi’ship arose, 
worshipping the Dhyani-Buddhas, or Bud- 
dhas existing in the higher TheDhyanl- 
worlds of abstract meditation, Buddnas. 
corresponding to the earthly Buddhas and 
representing them. Each of these was 
■<up|)oaed to give off a Dhyani Bodhi-satva, 

III preside over and protect Buddhism be- 
I ween ‘the death of one Buddha and the 
. Mining of the next; and before long, the 
I )iiyani-Buddha con'esponding to Gautama, 
iiai'nely Amitabha (diffuser of infinite light), 
was worshipped as a personal god. Some 
Ilf the Nepalese Buddhists developed a still 
more advanced theory of a primordial or 
Adi-Buddha, the source of all things, out- 
of whom the Dhyani-Buddhas proceeded, and correspond- 
ing to the Hindu supreme Brahma. But neither Adi- 
Buddha no|. Amitabha were regarded as creators of the 
world out of nothing. 

The elaborate descriptions of the twenty-six successive 
Buddhist heavens, in which many of the Hindu gods 
were fabled to dwell and reigh, w®: cannot Buddhist 
reproduce. Six are inhabited by beings still teavena 
liable to sensuous desires; sixteen by those in successive 
stages of abstract meditation, called the worlds of the 
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Bralima gods, and Brahma rules there, but y<‘l is *^v*\\\\y 
inferior to Buddha. All these gbds liavo to ' •* 

new form of existence after vast periods of time. Finaliy, 
there are four heavens of formless beiiigs. All lie n' 
mythology, thougli d eparting enormo asl y t rom j )ri m i 1 1 \ r 
Buddhism, does not violate the view tliat Buddliist Ai li:iis 
(saints) and Buddhas are ranked above all the j)oj)nl.ir 
divinities. We need not enlarge upon other aridil ion- 
to Buddhism from Hinduisnil,. and also Ifom ]) 0 ])nl.ii 
beliefs in demons, spirits of animals, nature spirits, 
sorcery, and magic. These additions are abumhini, and 
rise hut little, if at all, above the corresponding id<\i'< 
and practices among savage races. 

Wo shall not detail the inferior gradations of 1 be dbbri an 
monkhood^ hut pass on at once to the superior* monl.-. 
The Lamas rightfully termed Lamas, or siijuM ior 

* teachers, and are, like European abltols, In^ads 
of monasteries. Some of these are believed to lx* iiieai'- 
natidns of deceased saints and Bodhi-satvas ; lliey am 
consequently termed Avatara Lamas. The lowest grade 
of these represents a saint or the ibunder of a great, 
monastery; the second grade is a living emanation of 
The Grand a Bodhi-satva ; while the highest or *(li ;nid 
Lamas. Lama is an incarnation of a supreme Buddha 
or his Bodhi-satva ; to them a wide range of aut hority is 
assigned. There is also a female hierarchy in Ihec uu- 
vents, witli its female avatars. * 

To understand the Tibetan system, we must sktdidi in 
brief its history. The first monasteries were fouiubd at. 
History of in honour of two princesses, wiv(‘s <if 

Tibetan 'the Tibetan king who introduced Buddliisni. 
Buddhism, jjj eighth century the translation of tin* 
enlarged (Kaha-yana) canon of Buddhist scriptures iiit(> 
Tibetan was begun. It extended to 108 volumes (fonuing 
the Kanjur), and was foUoWed by 225 volumes of com- 
mentaries and general literature, known as the Tunjur. 
After several iiuctuations, ‘in the latter part of ilu*! 
eleventh century Buddhism again revived, uiidei* t.iio 
influence of Atisha from Kashmir and Brom Ton, n 
Tibetan. Many monasteries wore founded in that and 
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1 ii(‘xh ( (‘111 nries, tlioso ab Salcya and Raseiig being the 
most impoiiraiil, llaseiig, founded by Brom Ton in 1058 , 
was (looted to tlie strict rules of Buddhism (the yellow 
^'^ 1 ); Sakya was more lax, and became the Tho Mongol 
]H'ii(l(jiuutors of the red sect, many of whom emperors. 

W i'vr. married before becoming monks. In the thirteenth 
< < 11 fury tlio power of the Mongols spread over Tibet. 
K'ublai Khan adopted Buddhism and greatly favoured 
1 1 ll' Tibet monks. Already great authority had gathered 
r'>iiml tlie chiefs of the Sakya and the Easeng momis- 
trrics, and Kublai exerted authority to appoint the 
11' ])hew of the ruler of the Sakya monastery to succeed 
IfK ina le, and made him a tributary ruler over Tibet, 
hi rdiirn for his authority, he and his successors were 
rtM|niro (4 to crown theJMongol emperors. This first Grand 
Avataia Lama, known as Phuspa Lama, devised the 
\b'iiool alphabet, started a revision of the Tibetan Bud- 
• Ihist t('xts, which prepared the way for their translation 
into Mongolian, and founded many monasteries. When 
t Ih' Ming dynasty supplanted the Mongols in China, they 
< onliniK'd to hivour the Tibetan Lamas, but raised three 
i'tlior cJiief Lamas to similar rank. At the end of the 
I 'lirtcohtli century there arose a reformer, Tseng Khapa, 
who, al’t('r studying the originals of the Buddhist scrip- 
iiires ill Tibet, raised again the standard of orthodoxy, 
iiitd gatluu’cd round him many thousand monks of the 
M T i y(‘lIow sect; he built and became the first head of 
.1 -i(‘at monastery at Galdan, and his followers built 
. *1 In rs. lie wrote many books, restored celibacy, abolished 
uKUiy superstitious forms of worship, and renewed the 
})r;i( l ice of retirement for meditation at a fixed season, 
w hirli had not been kept up in Tibet owing to its lack 
iM. a rainy season. After his death in 1411 ) (since (‘ele- 
hnit c'd at the Feast of Lamps, as his ascension to heaven), 
]\i' was revenniced as an 'incarnation of Amitabha, Man- 
lu-sri, (jr V"ajra-pani, and his image is still seen The Dalai and 
111 t(‘mples of the yellow sect, with those of the Panchen 
l):ilai and Panchen Lamas on the right and 
!. f t . Since his time (though it cannot be precisely traced) 
I boro has arisen the practice of discovering each new 

r 
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incai'natioii in an infant, probably to avoid disrusr'mr, ; 
and competition. At any rate, at present there are (wo 
Grand Lamas; one the Dalai or Ocean Lama, at LIiass;i, 
the other the Tashi or Panohen Lama at Taslii Luiij)^, 
not far from the British Indian frontier. The former is 
believed to be an incarnation of the Dhyani-Bodhi-sai vn 
Avalokitesvara, the latter of his father or Dhyani-Buddlia, 
Amitabha; bat the Dalai Lama is by far the most 
powerful, or rather his representative, an elected rhiri' 
Lama who attends to business, while the Dalai liinisclf 
Succession of is supposed to be Jost in divine meditation, and 
Grand Lamas, receives the reverence and worship due to his 
character aniorigin. There appear to have been various 
modes of keeping up the succession, viz., by the d.yini; 
Lama stating in what family he^ would again** bi'eonio 
incarnate, or by consulting sacred books and soothsayors, 
or by the Panchen Lama interpreting the traditions jind 
discovering the new Dalai Lama, and vice vend. Now-a- 
days the Chinese court has a predominant influence in 
choosing new Grand Lamas. Yet all the forms of divina- 
tion, signs, choice by lot, etc.^ are gone through; and 
similar proceedings take place in ^the election of all Lamas 
in whom saints are supposed to be incarnated. The sana^ 
is the case in various Mongolian monasteries. AVI a n 
the choice has been made, the child is brouglit boi'oK* a 
great assembly of the monks, and is expected to recogni-i' 
clothes, books, etc., belonging to the deceased Lama., and 
to answer questions as to his former life as Lama. Among 
the chief Lamas may be mentioned those of Galdan 
(where the body of Tsong Khapa is said to be still visible' 
poised in the air, and uncorrupt), Kurun in Mongolia, 
Kuku in Tartary, the Dharma-rajah of Bhutan, ami t Im 
Grand Lama of Peking. The Dharma-rajah of Bhuian, 
belonging to the Red sect, has for his titles : “Clntd Of 
the realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to Saras vati in 
learning, Chief *of all c the Buddhas, Head-expounder of 
the Shastras, Caster out of devils, Most learned in tin' 
holy laws, an Avatar of God, Absolver of sins, and Head 
of the best of all religions.” 

While in many parts of northern Buddhistic countrie.s 
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ivKmas\ories are small "biiildings near or comVmed 
with a cJiilpel or temple, in Tibet, Mongolia, oreat 
11(1 Laclak there are many immense monasteries monasteries. 



or Lainasseries, often in retired and lofty situations, but 
also aggregated about great centres such as Lhassa and 
I'aslii Lunpo. About 500,000 monks owe allegiance to 
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tlieso two capitals, and there are at least iliirt}- 
monasteries in and near Lhassa. Potala, on th<‘ north- 
west of Lhassa, has been the abode of all 1lu\ J);d;ii 
The Va^tlcan Lamas since the fifth, Navang Lobsanp; (Id 17 
of Buddisient 1682), who rebuilt it. This great building, 
four storeys Jiigh, on a commanding height, has in or 
connected with it ten thousand rooms for monks. Ev(^ry- 
where are statues of Buddha and other saints, and varied 
offerings of the pious, who throng to Lhassa to pay tln'i) 
worship to the Grraiid Lama, with gifts of gold, siivrr, 
and copper. The great building is surmounted by a 
cupola overlaid with gold. , " 

Thomas Manning is the only Englishman who has ( v( i’ 
seen a Dalai Lama ; this was on the 17th Decomber, IS] 1 . 
Interview described him aS a. cheerful, intelligent 
with Grand child of seven. Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, ( M . M., 
Lama, present Dalai Lama in 1882. Tie* 

interview was conducted with impressive silence- and 
dignity by the high officials. Consecrated water eoloun d 
yellow with saffron was sprinkled on the company; in- 
cense, great lamps, and a yellow hat with live- point- 
(denoting the five Dhyani-Buddhas) are important, ele- 
ments in the ceremonial, which is not complebdwii liout 
all sharing tea with the -Lama from a golden IrajKig 
preceded by a grace in proper Buddhist i'orm, and oon- 
cluding thus: ‘‘Never even for a moment losing sigh’ 
of the three Holies (Buddha, the Law, and the Orchn ; 
always offer reverence to the Tri-ratnas (or tlirci? jewels : 
let the blessings of the three be upon us.’' Conseeral' d 
rice, touched by the Grand Lama, was distributed to t ho 
faithful. The sacred youth sat all through the* cerennony 
cross-legged on a throne- like altar' with wooden lions on 
either ^ide. 

Tt is said that Lhassa almost vies with Benares and 
Meccfi^lQjs a place of pilgrimage, Potala, the Vatican i I 
Buddffism, being the great resort; and the rice, the pill> 
of blessing, the scraps of silk, and the pfayer-pa})(‘rs nr 
flags which the Grand Lama has consecrated, are trcasar(*( 1 
for life. 

Tashi Lunpo, with its great monastery of the Pandn ii 
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liiinia, lias boen much more frequently visited by Euro- 
Tin’s monastery is much more varied, 

(insisting of* several hundred distinct houses, 
snnoLinded by pinnacled gilded temples and topes. It is, 
li()\v(',ver, ill connection with the oldest monastery — La- 
brniig in Lhassa — that the greatest temple of Buddhism 
ill Tibet is to be found. It is three storeys high, with 
;i ])()i tieo and colonnade of huge wooden pillars. Opposite 
the (ui trance are the usual great statues of the four great 
kings; beyond is a long oblong hall, like a basilica, with 
rows of columns dividing it into three longitudinal 
divisions, with two transepts. The walls , contain no 
windows, ‘but across the central division dr nave is 
stretched transjiarent pil-cloth, which is the only mode 
of admission of daylight to the building. ' A' row of small 
. hapels flanks each side of the long building. In the 
1 rans»‘pts are scats for the monks, and beyond the second 
is a sancf nary with an altar for offerings ; at the extreme 
w(‘st end, in a special recess, is a grand altar with many 
-t»‘|)s, and on the summit is the revered gilt image of 
(biutama Buddha, respecting the origin of which various 
>torios are told. On the upper steps of the altar are 
nniiiy images of deified saints; and the temple contains 
\.‘ry many images and pictures of Buddha, saints and 
doitios, as well as relics. In front of this altar are lofty 
tliroiics for the iJalai and Panchen Lamas, flanked by 
^iiudlcr ones for the other Avatar Lamas; seats of less 
dignity are provided for the heads of , monasteries and 
iiiglicr orders of monks ip. the western transept. Eive 
liioiisand oil lamps give light, and the muttering of the 
rliit f Buddhist formula goes on continually. . Tibetan 
h inples are usually much smaller than this; the chief 
t. id iir(‘s are altars with images of Buddha ancL.the Bodhi- 
bowls for offerings, bells, etc. 

Tlie Tibetan Buddhists have outdone every other race 
in one respect; that is, in praying by machinery. Im- 
|)ivss(‘d with the importance of Accumulating praying by 
K ligions merit as a means of shortening their maebinery. 
i;\v in lower forms of life, and accelerating their entrance 
ii(‘av(ui, they not only orally . repeat multitudes of 
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times the “jewel” formula, which has acquired siidi 
vogue among them, but they get it repeated ,by iuniiiii;- 
machines or extending flags to the wind, in or on wliidi 
the sacred formula is written. This formula consists 
merely of the sentence, “Om mani padmo Hum.” Tlic 
first syllable is the Hindu sacred syllable; the m'xl 
two words mean, “the Jewel in the Lotus,” an :dlu- 
sion, it is said, to Avalo-kitesvara as the patron of 
Tibet appearing from or seated on a Lotus. The last 
syllable is regarded by some as an Amen. The Avlmlt* 
formula is thought by Sir Monier-Williams to hav(' sonn^ 
relation to ^indu Siva-wo^ship, and, he says, “no otln r 
prayer used byjhuman beings in any (j^uarter of 'the glolx* 
is repeated Tibol^n believes it to a 

panacea for ,a|^vil, a compendium of all knowiv/lge, a 
treasury of all wisdom, a summary of all religion.” Eadi 
of its syllables is believed to influence one of tlie six 
courses or stages of transmigration through which all 
must pass, diminishing his stay in them, or in time 
abolishing it altogether. 

The favourite prayer cylinders ^re of metal, having 
the mystic invocation engraved on the outside, while lie* 
cavity is filled with paper in rolls, on which it is v.rilic ii 

Prayer many times as possible. This cylinder can 
cylinders, be made to revolve on a handle, and is whirled 
in the hand, or rotated by a chain or string. “All 
day long,” says Capt. Gill in “The River of Gold* n 
Sand,” “not o^y the Lamas, but the people may lx* 
seen muttering Hie universal prayer, and twisting lla ir 
cylinders, invariably in the same direction with ihe hands 
of a clock. One or more great cylinders, inscril)c(l with 
this sentence, stand at the entrance to every house in 
Tibet.; and^ member of the household or a guest who 
passes is al^ys expected to give the cylinder a twist, for 
the welfare of the establishment. At almost every rivu- 
let the eye is arrested by a little building that is at iirst, 
mistaken for a water mill, but which on close inspen iion 
is found to contain a cylinder, turning by the ibreo oi* lla^ 
stream, and ceaselessly sending up pious ejaculations io 
heaven ; for every turn of a cylinder on which tlio ])ra-y(‘r 
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is wriltoir is supposed to convey an invocation to tlio 
il' i(,y. Sometimes enormous barns are filled witli tlieso 
( ylindors, gorgeously painted, and with the prayer ro- 
on them many times; and at every turn and 
( vrry step in Tibet this sentence is forced upon the 
tra\x‘ller’s notice in some form or another/'^ 

Another variety of praying ingenuity is the erection 
f)l' long walls inscribed with any number of this prayer waua 
and other invocations, by which travellers who 
\\ alk in the proper direction gain the credit of so many 
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petitions. Praying-flags, with prayers and symbols 
c.vtcutled by every wind, praying diums which liiohte 
a way evil spirits, bells which have the same function, or 
which call the attention of tho_ deities or sainte, arni^lets 
with sacred sentences or relics inside, and various other 
chiocts, are among the “properties greatly used in 
Tihelau Buddhism, while the rosary for counting the 
muuhcr of repetitions of prayer is a more familiar ob- 
irct in 'J’ibct than even in Eoman Catholic countries. 

The monks of the Tibetan monasteries meet in their 
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temple or chapel three times a day lor worship: at smi- 
Daily midday, and sunset. They are siinniioiKMl 

worsnipof by a loud conch-shell trumpet, and ont^ r in 
monks, procession. A bell gives the signal lo conninnK <' 
repeating or ..chanting prayer formulas, passages ot tie* 
Law, litanies,, etc., often with noisy musical ac(M:)nipaiii- 
ments. The ritual is vaided by each monk repeat a 
sentence in turn, the recital of* the praises and till* s ol 
honour of Buddha or one of the Bodlii-satvas. Wda ii 
one of tlie Grand Lamas is present, the servino is v. i y 
elaborate. Inciense and perfumes are burnt, and at diin*. 
holy water and grain are distributed. In some cia-emoni^ s 
tea-drinking is a conspicuous element. LayuHMi play 
but a very subordinate part in these services, ^fla y aiv 
allowed to be present, repeating prayers and inv<j»f'ati(»iis 
and making offerings; they may also ac(|uirc merit hy 
walking round monasteries, temples, etc., witliout slo[t- 
ping. Sometimes they carry loads of books coutaiiiiiig 
prayers, and frequent^ prostrate themselves at lull hMigi h 
on the ground; at the end of their journe}^ they are la lii 
to have gained the same merit as if they had rocit(?d jdl 
the prayers in the books they carried. 

The Tibetans have a number of special festivalv wliic li 
we can only briefly mention. The new year’s coh/bral ion. 

lasting a fortnight, is a sort of carnival ; at tin* 
FestivaiB. ^^^er-festival in August or Seplembfu*, livt is 
and lake3‘|p& blessed, and the people bathe to wash aw.iy 
their sinsi - Buddha’s birthday and the anniversary oi 
his death are very important days; on the ]att(‘r, (‘vory 
monastery and temple, and every house in Lhassa, is 
darkened ^vith the burning of incense. Tlio festival of 
lamps, the ascent of TsongKhapa to heaven; and da\s 
of spirit-hunting and performances of religions drama-;, 
are among the diversified holidays of Tibet. Periods of 
fasting, especially before the great festivals, are ol).scrv(‘d 
by the devout. Of course these are moi e ob- 
Faats. served by the monks of the yellow sect. Oik* 
of these periods of lasting lasts four days, during whii b 
the monks confess their faults and meditate on the (*vils 
of demerit. On the third day no food whatever is lalo'ii, 
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and not even the saliva must he swallowed ; nob a word Is 
spoken, and each monk is engaged withoub inh'nni.^ .u 
in silent prayer and conlossioii. Many monks kerj> 
lonr holy days of each month as last clays. 

Tibet, then, is the Papal domain of 13iiddhisni. Some 
lamasseries are enormously rich. They own hah the, 
The Papal country, constantly receive legncies, ami (‘ven 
domain of grow rich by usury. No taxes arc ])aid hy 
Buddhism. tlicir owii lands ar<'. attended 1o hy 

large numbers of slaves. IMany of the monks do nol. koep 
their vows of celibacy, and the common people are said 
in their heaiis to detest the Lamas for their oppi('-sion. 
Wliother this is generally true or not, ('very • rai i«»iial 
mind will agrees that Tibetan Buddhism is by ]io monns 
an nn mixed good. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

The influence of Buddhism in China is still gK'al, 
tliough not as extensive as formerly, owing to tlie loss ol' 
the patronage of the/ emperors; but it exists in a considt'r- 
ably modified form. “ The worship of Pu-sah,” says I )r. 
B(‘al, ‘4n the honses of the ricli and poor, is iiardly 
recognised as Buddhist in its origin; and, indeiMh i he. 
very term Pu-sah, wliich is the Chinese form oh Jtxlhi- 
satva, is explained as of native origin, and signifying 
^universal benevolence,’ whilst the objects of Jhnldhist. 
worship, such as the Goddess of Mercy, and the (hmon of 
Heaven, have been placed among the number of t lu ii‘ 
genii.” Also the images of Pu-sah are to b(^ found in 
the houses of many oflicials and others who would di'iiy 
tliat they were Buddhists. 

Chinese Buddhism dates from a.d. 61, when the Em- 
peror Ming-ti is said to have had a dream in which lu* 
Introduction ^aw a golden figure of a god hov(n*ing ov(‘r 
of Buddhism his palace. He inquired of one of his ministtn’s 
to China, ^]^jg could mean, and was told that a 

divine person named Budclha had been born in tlie. \V(‘.st, 
and that his dream was probably connecjted with him. 
The emperor in consequence sent a mission to India to 
olitain books and news concerning this person. . 1'hey 
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r»‘l,iirno(l in a.:>. with two Buddhist monhs, togotlior 
willi various Imm.1v->,, pic^tures, and relics. The emperor 
lisl(*iie(l to tlu.'iu and had a temple built for 

l lKuiiiii his l^oyaug (now Houan-fu). The narra- 

tive oL' these events includes various miracles worked by 
t he Buddhists in pi’oof of their religion. 

Th(‘. short life of Buddha which these priests introduced 
and translated into (Jhiiiese is of special interest, for, as 
wt‘ liave seen, no separate life of Buddha exists Chinese life 
in tJie southern canon. In the Chinese life he of Buddha, 
is .^(unn ally termed Sakyamuni, the Sakya sage, and his 
})ropor name, Gautama, is scarcely mentioned. TTiis title, 
S.ihyaiuuTii, seems to have been more acceptable to the 
iioriln'i’ii .Buddhists, because of the belief that the name 
Siikya^was like that of a prominent Central Asian 
]>'‘ 0 [)h‘, the Sacie or Scythians ; and this name has heoii 
adopti'd as the title of the Chinese Buddhists (Shih-kiau 
or Shill- tson). 

It would be most interesting, if we had space, to give 
an account of the life of Buddha as depicted in Chhiose 
hooks. Previous Buddhas, appearing through Mythical 
• normously long ages, are named; and the details. 
Ihiddlf.i of the present age (Sakyamuni) is said to have 
gone llirough a number of stages of elevation in previous 
ag(‘s. At last, in the age immediately belbre the present 
<•110. Sakya became a Bodhi-satva, was born inthoTushita 
In Mvcm, and finally descended to earth on a white ele- 
( hant with six tusks. The narratives which follow, while 
t xplieable as consistent with the life we have already 
i.-ivon, arc overlaid with much exaggeration and myth. 

life is arranged so as to explain the origin and 
s. ( IK'S of the very numerous books of the northern canon, 
ddins at one time Sakya is instructing the Bodhi-satvas ; 
at another lie is in the heavens of the. Hindu gods, teach- 
ing Iiidra, Yama, etc. All this server as a scene for the 
dev elopinent of the Bodhi-satva mythology. After long 
abstinence and meditation, and severe temptation by the 
king of the Maras, Sakyamuni became a perfect Buddha 
A.(\, in Chinese phrase, from being Pii-sa became To). 
Ill order to convey the truth to men simply, and as they 
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could receive it, he assumed the guise of an asiciic, 
preached the four primary truths, established the ord( r 
of monks, and sent them out to propagate his doclriiKv 
He is afterwards said to have subdued a fierce snake mul 
to have made him take the vows of the order; to 
resisted the fiercest temptations of the king of the IMaras, 
and to have gone to the Tushita heaven to instrnet Ids 
mother Maya. Then followed the reception of his son 
Itahula and other boys as novices, the admission of' 
women, tlie establishment of discipline, etc. Sakya is 
said to have gone to Ceylon himself, to have visited tlio 
middle heavens, to have secured the gods (dcvasi ns 
protectors of his doctrine, to have sent Visvakfivma and 
fifteen daughters of devas to be the patrons ol' (dn'na. 
He instituted the daily service and ordained hom^m* loi- 
his books. In his last days he gave forth Ins nio^t 
jierfect works, “The Lotus of the Good Law” and 
“Nirvana,’^ intended to make his disciples long fur liigln r 
attainments. This was his meaning, say the Chines.- 
Buddhist authors, when:%e said, “1 am not to b(‘ d. - 
stroyed, but shall be constantly on the mouniain ul 
instruction.” Buddha, entering Nirvana, is not dead, 
but lives in his teaching. Before his death he is i»aid to 
have had presented to him images of himself of gold and 
sandal-wood, which he consecrated, giving his disciples 
in charge to them. At this time also he forbade the 
eating of animal food. His death and cremation w. re 
attended b}^ marvels too numerous to mention. 

In the Chinese records we are introduced to a lung- 
series of Buddhist patriarchs, the successive chiefs <ind 
defenders of Buddhist law and discipline, eacli se](‘clud 
Buddhist by the last patriarch, the first being IMtiha 
patriarchs. Kashiapa, appointed by Buddha. A patriareli, 
says Dr. Edkins, is represented as “one who docs nut 
look at evil and dislike it; nor does he, when ho secs that 
which is good, make a strong effort to attain it. Ho dues 
not put wisdom aside and approach folly; nor docs lie- 
fling away delusion and aim at comprehemding irnth. 
Yet he has an acquaintance with great trutlis wliicli is 
beyond being measured, and he penetrates into Buddha's 
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mill' I to a rioptli. that cannot be fathomed.’’ Such an one 
liad magicM pow(‘rs, could fly through the air, go into* 
t rjuKH's, and penetrate men’s thoughts. Nevertheless ho 
lived poorly, and was meanly clad. Thirty-three of these 
lire named, including five Chinese patriarchs^ and their 
liiography is given. 

hrom the foundation of Chinese Buddhism a succession 
ol‘ western Buddhist monks and learned men came to 
(diiiia and undertook great labours of translation and 
piviK'hiug to propagate their doctrines. In the TUe 
lomith century the Chinese were entering the 
< h'dor by permission of a Chow prince, many translated, 
[ingodas were erected in Loyang, and considerable mon- 
iisfi rics were built in North China. Many of the Bud- 
dhist feachers professed to work miracles, and certainly 
th'iilt in magic. Chinese Buddhist pilgrims visited India 
and other Buddhist countries, and brought back accounts 
nt marvels they had seen (as, for instance, Fa-hien and 
Ilmm-siang). Early in the fifth century Kumarajiva, an 
Indian Buddhist, assisted by eight hundred priests, pro- 
din I'd a new translation of the Buddhist books into 
(Jhiue^se, extending to three hundred volumes. 

All(U- tliis time the rulers of China became for a time 
hostile to Buddhism; but this was soon reversed, and 
1 \\ove was much intercourse between Buddhist princes in 
Indiii and China. Monasteries and temples opposition 
multi])lied, and magic and wonders, as fostered of 
by Uie books of the Greater Vehicle, overlaid 
lh(^ original faith.' At various times Chinese emperors,^ 
tollowcd by their people, combined more or less of 
('ouliicianism and Taoism with Buddhism, and seldom 
piohibited any of them. ‘At various periods the Con- 
rncianists sought to put down the BuiRhists, to make 
the monks and nuns marry, etc., and decrees were pro- 
mulgated against them; and sometimes their property 
was confiscated and they were, compelled to return to 
secular life. Side by side with religious changes, Hindu 
Buddhists introduced many improvements in Chinese 
<.)rt]i(\graphy, science, and literature. 

The twenty-eighth Indian Buddhist patriarch, Bodhid- 
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harnia, visited Cliiiia in the sixth century, and died tli(‘re. 

He exalted meditation at the expense ol* 

0 and book knowledge, allowing no nn iit 

either to these or to the building of temples. In his vie w 
true merit consisted in “purity and enlightenment, dt‘ptli 
and completeness, and in being wrapped in thouglit wljllr 
surrounded by vacancy and stillness.^’ His inlluoiice m 
China, where he died, was powerful enough to make his 
followers a distinct sect of contemplatists, as contrasted 
with the ascetics and the ordinary temple-monks. His srrt, 
gradually became the most inhuential; and it app ns 
to have distinctly weakened the looking for a future lih* 
and retribution, by exalting self-reform as to hi- 
about solely by inward contemplation. Nut lung ali< r 
his death a monk of Tien-tai, named Chi-kai, iif vented 
a system which combined contemplation with image- 
worship, and it gradually gained great popularity, his 
books being after some centuries reckoned among th< 
classics of Chinese Buddhism. 

The history of Chinese Buddhism in the middle iig(‘s 
presents a continual series of assaults by Confuciaiiists, 
alternate persecutions and support by emperors, and 
frequent interference. Certain temples Avere destroy 
and others exalted; certain monasteries and temples wer(‘ 
transferred from one kind of worship to anotliei’, from 
one sect of Buddhists to another; and all the tiin(‘ tJiu 
emperors did not ostensibly become Buddhists. ^fliu 
Tne Mongol Mongol emperors, however, especially Kuhlai 
emperors. Khan, became decided Buddhists, and used tin* 
Chinese imperial temples for Buddhist worship. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century a census stated that, 
there were ov|| 42,000 Buddhist temples and 21 3, ()()<) 
monks in Chiffll which implies a very groat numher ui' 
lay adherents. After the fall of the Mongols somo 
restrictions were gradually imposed on the Buddhists ; 

Modem Sacked Edict, issued in 1G(>2, ami 

discourage- still read periodically in public, blames tliom 
menbs. g^iiig their attention on their individual 
minds alone, and for inventing baseless tales about future 
happiness and misery. Thus Buddhism is ollicially dis- 
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<■< 'Hill ^'nniioed, altliougli in Mongolia and Tibet tlie Chinese 
eiiconrngo.aiid pay deference to it; and in China itself 
tli(^ worship and festivals continue to be very largely 
a(toii(|(Ml, although the building of new temples has to 
a larga^. extent fallen off. 

(hiinese Buddhism at the present day is so extensive 
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and varied that it is only possible to glance at its leading 
1 eat lives. In many ways it occupies much the present 
same standpoint as in Tibet; and the Chinese 
monk takes refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Order, 
liki‘ his Singhalese brother. The worship of Buddha still 
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ivmains, in a considerably niaterialised form; biif- 
worsliip is by no means held to be essential by instrii! o d 
Buddhists, though it is allowed by them for tlie ignonnii 
and weak. Bub added to this worship is that ot a 
number of associated and inferior beings, making Cliiin s*' 
Buddhism at present practically a complex polytlu isin. 
Its public attitude maybe gathered from an account. <>1 
the temples and services. 

Looking south, like so many Olunese buildings, ih*' 
temples of the Chinese Buddhists consist ol* a scrips •»( 
halls, the vestibule being giuivdetl by tin* >;n!h‘ 
Temples. great kings mentioned at p. iil*), r;ii\ ' 1 

in wood, and dressed and ccpiipped with various* syiiii»"l .. 
such as a sword, an umbrella, a snake, ni’ somo. (•!](< [ 
object with a wcll-deiined signilicance to Oi*i<‘utals. , 'TIp y 
give all kinds of blessings to true Biiddbists, and with 
draw their favour from kings and nations which ney ir. < 
the truth. Maitreya (Midi Fo) also app(^•il•s in th** sain** 
entrance-hall; sometimes even Confiicins has au image 
here, as proteelor of the Buddhist religion. 

The great hall opening ifoni the ontranco-ludl contains 
the imngcs of Buddha, the Six Bodlii-satAais, Aiianda, and 
imag-es many saints, in various symbolical attit uih 
intiieiiaUG. ‘Wen-shii and Pu-hioii oiten ])eing plac(‘d riejii 
and left of Buddha, while Kwau-yin is l).-liind them 
looking northward. Sometimes Bnddlia is alone in 'r*mt, 
and the other three are in a row ludiiiid him. I\ wan-\ ii, 
ap])ears in nuincrous i'ornis in pictures and sculjM , 
in one he is represented by a Idinah'. iignre pres^mt im; 
an infant to nn^tlicrs praying lor ^ liildren. Oile-r h.dl> 
may be added to the principal om‘s, eunt.ainiiig sl at m y 
sculptured scones, and pictures. The Imge centi’al hall, 
according to Dr. Edkiiis, is intended to symbolise Ibiddha 
giving instruction to an assembly of disciples, \vliil(3 tli<‘ 
leading idea of the entrance-hall is to show the ])(n\ ei lnl 
protection by celestial beings which Buddhivsts enjoy. 
All this is in agreement with the narratives in th(‘ 
‘^Greater Vehicle.” There may be numy suDn-dinaO* 
chapels, dedicated to Bodhi-satvas and other beings of 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Chinese mythology. The imug«‘s 
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I hr Pii-Sii or BodhPrmtvas stand wlion in tlio prosoiice 
<'! liiiddliii^ l)ut sit when in their own shrines. Even 
til*' Taoist iinao’es are admitted into the all-comprcliend- 
iiil;- Ihiddhist temples, as well as those of celebrated 
< 'liiucse. Buddhists. 

hi N\»rth China, especially at Pekin, it is customary, 
tiuMma.iijes are of i)rass, iron, wood, or clay, 1o 
iii-ikf i lioia with internal organs as completo Realism of 
.! > according to Chiinese notions, which images. 

i’*‘ iin(, very correct ; but the heads are always empty. 

Minding th('. alidouiinal organs is a largii jheco of 
Ik (T)V(n‘ed with prayers or charms, while within it are 
1 I (‘oiiljfiiiing small pieces of gold, sTlver, and pearls, 
;'ii I 1 li(' liv(^ (diiof kinds of grain; but many ot' these 
\ ilii.il)l«s Inivo been stolen from the images. 

Wdiih iJio more inb^lhudual Buddhists explain tlndr 
I' iiipi.'s and images as purely symbolical, and their ofhn;- 
ii bowings, etc., as expressing reveremtial 
'■'c^ piion ut Buddha’s toaeliing, the common 
I ' oplo vi'gard the images as de.ities, and ]>ray to them 
• r Mclivm’ance Irom sickness, suircrings, childlessness, 

I ' \ ' i ty, etc. Kwan-yin is very exeliisively wx)rs[ii[»})cd, 
I- i^nnmonly known as the goddicss of jnerev, who 
i - ii Ill" cries of nuni. This worshi[) is always ass(»cia,( cd 
\\ 'hi that of Amitablia (O-me-to), the father of Ivwan-yin, 

. ' i thoy ai'(‘ Vjelievcd to dwell in tJie happy (west.tu'n) 

■ lid ot Snldiavaii. TJios(‘ born iti this paradise Inivx^ 

• ’ t; nniiiixed joys, of wlneli gorgeous descri})(ious are 
x ’ll This Ic'aveu has taken a strong hold of' the 
, iiMgiiuil ion of Chinese Ihidd Lists, anti they will repeat 
!;.<■ ii iiiio ••Aniila Biid<lh‘' incessantly, Avliilc ctainliiig 
1 h.'ii brads. It is ])Ossible, and is strongly held by some, 
lii it SOUK* oh the ideas of this vvorshi]), cs])ochilly ot tlui 
lai.iiiN ot Kwan-yin, were dm-ivctl from Persian, Arab, 
.Old Jt'wisli sources. It is a wide-spnaid belict that 
Kwan-yin, moved by infinite compassion, has promised 
!o br(()iiK‘^ uiaiiitest in all the irinumeriible worlds, to 
.r\c their inhabitants. Me also visited all th(‘. hells for 
I Ins {)iii;pose ; and detailed accounts ot bis visits and their 
brinht ial results are given. There are s])(‘cial elaborate 

Q 
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services in wliicli Kwan-yiii is worshipped and invt'kr.h 
while at the same time Buddha and the other I>(»(llii- 
satvas are duly honoured. One prayer runs thus: iMay 
the all-seeing and all-powerful Ivwan-yin, in virtiu' ol In r 
vow, come hither to us as we recite the sentences and 
remove from us the three obstacles (of imjmre tlionylit, 
word, and deed).’^ Professor Beal gives tlio following 
translation from the Chinese of the conlession or act ni 
faith in Kwan-yin : — 

“All hail, good, compassionate Kwan-yin ! 

Tliough I were thrown on the Mountain of Knivc ^ , 
They should not hurt me ; 

Though Tiast into the lake of fire, * 

It should not burn me ; 

Thougli surrounded by famished ghosts, 

They should not touch me ; 

Though exposed to the power of devils, 

Tliey should not reach me ; 

Though changed into a boast, 

Yet should I rise to heaven. 

All hail, compassionate Kwan-yin.” 

Incense is burnt, flowers and food are offered, and iiiv( i- 
tions are repeated again and again to Kwaii-yiu mid 
Araitabha, with appropriate readings from tlr^ sacifd 
books, some of them in Sanskrit and nnhitolligiblc 
to priests and people, but supposed to have a magic cdl'iM t. 

Tho distinctive worship of Amitablia is pract isc* 1 
Amltatiha. many, both in China and Japan; they mv 
called the “pure land” sect, who rely on AmituMia tc 
effect their entrance to the bright paradise. The nn it^ 
repetition of the name with concentrated and nndivid< d 
attention is believed to ensure paradise; ho is also in 
voked by the form “Praise to Amita Buddha,” ainl tho 
most extravagant promises are made to those who right I s' 
invoke him. This is the prevailing form of Buddliisi 
worship in many parts of China, and it is very pujnilm* 
owing to its putting out of sight Nirvana and presenting 
a heaven of conscious happiness and joy to the bc*liev(‘r. 

At the temple Pi-yun-si, west of Pekin, there is a hall 
of 600 departed saints, arrayed in six parallel galleri(‘s; 
the figures are of clay, full-sized, and seated. In annthor 
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court are scenes Iroin the iniagiued future nil 

Halls of 500 modelled in clay, showing the fatt' botli oC tlx* 
saints, good and the evil. These halls are in add it ion to 
the usual elaborate series of halls. Pagodas also ibrjii part 
of this great establishment.' Similar halls are numerous 
in the Tien-tai district. 

Music is much used in Chinese Buddliist wurslii]). lie* 
instruments including drums, small and hng(‘ b. lls, 
cymbals, and various metal forms struck by dappers 
which have no analogy in western music. 

Dr. Edkins admits that while the populace bt‘liev<.‘ ' u 
the extravagant details of mythology or magi(‘., tlx* iou - 
in the services still read the old passages froiii tlx* Ihxl- 
dhist books which teach the nothingness of . ( liiiig . 
so that, if fully exposed, the most utter contrasi. would 
be found in any of their services. 

One of the most famous Buddhist regions ot (fiiu.i i> 
Tien-tai, a cluster of hills 180 miles south-east of llaiu’- 
Tientai ^rlt came into note tliroiigli Chi-kai, w lio 

in the sixth century founded his school of con- 
templative Buddhism there, imagining its grand iiatur.il 
scenery to be the residence of the great saints of Ihxl- 
dhism, the Arhats or Lohans ; indeed, ho lieaifl llx in 
sing near the remarkable rock bridge over a calaraxi, aixl 
now they are represented by five hundrcul small stono 
hgiires at the side of the bridge. IfiTo Clji-kuii rlrNcjopcd 
an elaborate comment on and development ol' Ihxldliiun, 
which he called “perfected observation.” Ho ex plaint d 
everything as an embodiment of Buddha, subtly gt Uing 
rid of all the objects of pojmlar belitd'. II(‘ tangl:l his 
followers various forms of meditation, whicdi his folhovm s 
have maintained, while not entirely condemning p(»[mkii- 
belief, nor going to the extreme of Buddhist agnostixism. 
At the present (lay monasteries are to In*- ibund tiv(‘, mih s 
apart throughout the Tien-tai liill country. 

Besides this there are numerous im])ortant “schools"' 
Schools of Chinese Buddhism, named from promim ni 
Chinese teachers, from whom the present heads of 
Buddhism, monasteries claim continuous succ.(‘ssi( in. ddx-ii* 
docy:incs for the most part do not differ widely from om* 
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jinotlicr, bat gn^at importance is attached to ininutijc. 
lilt'- Lin-tsi school was founded by a teacher 
wlio (ii(‘d in 8(j8, and had a great reputation ® 
inr magical powers ; it is now very widely spread in 
flu’iia and in Japan. It teaches that Buddha is within 
t lu'- bt'liover if ho only bo recognised. “ What is Buddha? 
A mind ])ure and at rest. Wliat is the law? A mind 
< l<“ar and enlightened. AVhat is Tao ? In every place 
.di'cnce of impedimerits and pure enlightenment. These 
are one.” Discipline is strictly maintained by 
.. -‘MIS ol’ throe blows with the hand or with the cane, 
ilirco sncc('ssive reproofs, and the alternation of speech 
will) silence. We cannot particularise the other varied 
sr!i(M>ls of (Jhiiieso Buddhism, but they are as numerous 
as t li(^ friiicipal dissenting bodies in England. 

The monasteries need not be particularly described, 
all or what we have said of Buddhist monasteries in other 
cMuntrios. They all have a temple or worship- Monasteries 
1 1 al 1 al f ached . Most of the larger establishments monks, 
own land or other property, Imt not often sufficient for 
lill expenses, which are met by mendicant expeditions, 
ofii ‘lings of worshippers, and voluntary presents sent 
to thorn. The procession of monks walks through the 
stiv(‘ts to receive alms beating a gong or cymbal at inter- 
vals, and ol’teii reciting Buddhist formuhe. The monks 
(lr« ss very differently from the Chinese people. In offici- 
ating t lu'y usually wear yellow garments of silk or cotton, 
with a wide turn-down collar and huge sleeves; at other 
tini(‘s their clothes are mostly of an ashy grey. Their 
lio.ids arc closely shaven two or three times a month, 
and many have one or more | daces on the scalp burnt 
w ith red-hot coals. Their celibacy appears to bo strict, 
.iiid tln\y do not own any relationships in the outside 
\\ <»rl(l, and show very little sociability in their intercourse 
with the people. They spend much of their time in 
clianting their sacred books, mostly in a form which 
i.‘pi(‘scnts the sound without the sense of the Hindu or 
d’i()(‘tau originals. Some monasteries keep their large 
lu lls (onstautly tolled day and night, so that the sound 
iit‘V(‘i' ceases. 
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A. large monastory has iiumorons rooms dcvolcil fo 
specific uses, iiichidiiig a library, study, is'c ‘pt ion -r» >oins 
lor disiiuguislied guests, and a place ibr kt'eping living 
animals, not Ibr food, but as a work of merit. Sonn't inn's 
there is a tisli-poiid full of line li>sli which must iioi Im 
caught or eaten. Special provision is made ibr caMlr, 
swine, goats, fowls, etc., many being deposited by Iny 
j)eoplo ill fnlfilmont of a vow, together witli nionov or 
j'P'ain to support them until their death, ^.fho monks pi-o- 

iessedly refuse all animal toful. 
hnt it is belicwed lliat^^. . 
transgress. On the wliofn iln‘ 
mass of the Chinese do not 
highly reverence the Jhid<ilii^t. 
monks, because tho}^ iri0isgr<‘ss 
the principles of iilialolx di('net‘. 
so deeply rooted among ilnuii; 
but they are neverth(‘h‘ss miieli 
employed to conduct ])rivati‘ 
religious ceromoiiios, wln*t knr 
on behalf of recently dts ^aisod 
persons, those suffering in Jn*lls, 
or the sick and inlirnf. Vvr- 
qneutly the succession (d' no- 
vices in the moiiastoihvs is 
kept up by tlio ]mrcliasc of 
boys from their parents. 

Within the monastery ranks 
there are frequently as{'(‘ti( s 
who for years togcdlnu* liav(‘- 
no intercourse with tiie out- 
side world, but sit in constant silent mc‘ditation in iln ir 
. .. cells, receiving their food througli a hok* in 

the door. Usually the bodies of d(Hj(ais(‘d monks 
are burned in a special cremation-building, the ashes and 
unconsumed bones being afterwards collected and do- 
])0.sited, in^an earthen vessel, in a special room or hnilding 
of the monastery. 

Tliere are numerous Buddhist nunneries in Cliiiia, iimlor 
the especial patronage of Kwan-yin, and while Join 
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own accord, others are bought wlieii 
,i;irls> The nuns shave the whole head 
lilv'*. I he, men, do not compress their feet, and 
\\<‘nr <1 very similar costume to the monks. Some learn 
to r(\‘id the Buddhist books, and attend upon those who 
worship at the. temples. TTiey also visit the sick and 
jiHliedMl, and ]nry special attention to those wlio place 
tlKOiiselves under their spiritual care. Although they 
liaA'o taken a vow of celibacy, the nuns are generally ac« 
(•used of breaking it, as in Tibet; and in some districts the 
V - oH\so officials Jiavo closed all nunneries feir this reason. 

WTnle Buddhism is not ardently believed in by a large 
j)rop(»rtioh of the Chinese, it is undoubtedly regarded 
witJi considerable respect; and its formulae and Popular 
pinetitA^s, especially those which are magical, aspect, 
ire l;irg(‘ly resorted to as a matter of precaution. Words 
not understood by the people are continually repeated by 
tlnmi witli some sort of belief in their efficacy in over- 
coming evil intlueiices. The workman will burn bis paper 
witli the (fnirm written on it beibro beginning his morn- 
ing's work ; while the man of learning, who j)rofessos to 
dcsj)is(^ Buddhism, knows by heart the magical sentences 
ot t he Ling-yen-king, or Heart Sutra. 

The Biuhlhist csdendar includes a very complete set 
of festivals and processions, though they are not made 
tin* occasion for such display as in Burmali. Buddhist 
f’h(^ innperors’ and empress’s birthday, the calendar, 
aniiivtu’saries of emperors’ deaths, and the four monthly 
leasts are, of course, kept. Then there are days for wor- 
shi[)ping the devas of the older Hindu mythology, for 
eelifises of the suii and moon (addressed as Pu-sahs or 
Bodhi-satvas, the power of Buddha being invoked to 
d(‘liv(‘r them), for sacrifice to the moon, and praying for 
liiK', weatlier or rain. The Deva Wei-to (really the Veda) 
is invoked as j^rotector, and his birthday is kept, as also 
\]iO birthdays of three other divine protectors, including 
tii(‘ god of war, of Buddha, and each Bodln-satva, the 
amiiversaries of the death of the chief Chidfce Buddhist 
saints, and of the founder of a monastery, etc. But this 
list might easily be lengthened. 
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Iiidepenclent of its professors, Biidtlliism luis 
a great influeiico in tempering tlio cliaractor, o[‘ 

Influence of I'^ligion. The discountenancing of sjk ri f i . ( 
Buddiiism in the tenderness to animal life, ilio (Mnicrpi ion 

China. ^ spiritual aim in religion, and of S(df-dis- 
eipline as of supreme importance, have not bei'ii witlioin 
far-reaching etfeciy on the Ohinese. Tlu' exaiii})!^ of 
Buddha as beneficently desirous of being born in tin- 
•world to save it, his patience and self-sa(riii(‘<‘. in lii^ 
successive lives, his teaching of tlio nol)le paih and tin- 
desirability of freedom from the fetters of this lilb li.j' 
all tended to elevate the popular faiths. A more d(niT)i tn! 
influence of Buddhism has been the po])nlai’is:d ion <0 
belieis in material hells. A great variety ol‘ tortnri s an.l 
circumstances of punishment are rlescribed, an 1 tin* 
demons are represented as delighting in human snUrrliin-. 
On thf‘. one hand it is alleged that thc^ btdied's on iho 
whole have tended to discourage the crimes thai ai o ^,iri 
to be visited with such punishments, on the othor, ih.n 
the popular mind is thereby familiarrsod with ])i( tnrr> 
and descriptions of horrible cruelties. 

The tolerance inculcated by Buddhism, too, has liad 
its effect in spreading a consideral)l(‘ indiilenatro i * 
religion in China, while on the otheriiand it has i'avomvd 
its own existence. But the extent of mutual concession 
and accommodation to be found among the (Jhinost* in 
religious as well as other matters is a veiy phaising leal nro, 
when it does not signify lifelessm*ss or mere iiulilfcrtnn i'. 
The Buddhists too deserve credit, for their ]’(‘pres(nit at ions 
of Buddhas and Bodhi-satvas are pr(?-(uninontly nun’infnl, 

' although their objection to suffering as an evil loses sight of 
its medical and beneficial influence. Buddhism , too, h as i n 
China acquired more regard for filial duty than (‘Isi'whrrt*. 

We may also note how greatly Jhiddliism has con- 
trihuted to the artistic and literary developunnit of tlio, 
Chinese. The pagoda form is theirs esj)(‘(*ial]y. It is 
derived from the Indian tope or dagoha ; th(3 ])as(* or 
platform Unifies the earth, the semicireiilm* bn ih ling 
covering it the air, and the railing above, tin' heavon ; 
the spire and umbrellas above have been expaudod into 
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successive storeys ov plat (onus. rc])r‘'>«‘nt iny th<* suer.' -;\ . 
^vorlds above tiio lieaveiis. 1ji inaiix )'a^«‘s. li-.v- x* \\ i!,- 
(Uiiiiose pagodas liavc'. uo rclii;'n»us .siyuilii ,'iif t’. .iii i 
ivla.t,e io tlio popular geomaiicy l»y wliirh ’ns i> 
luiued. Those wliicli (‘Old aiu Jhiddliisi relit - nif . 

coiiiK'cted with inoiiasierics. Some are (a' iiiicK. nih- 
of p()rcelaiii, others of <‘ast iron. 3laiiy are now la!!,’ ; 
to ruin, ami few are imw built.. I'dtuver < idt i\ .o r 
another artistic i’eature. in (diiiia and Japan wlii* L La^ 
a connection with the Jbiddhist llow«‘r olVci inus ; i,. 
b<aiiitiful llowers are ^rowii in tlie t<*niple and nion.'^ r 
wardens for use as oiferin^s and in decorations. ^ 

A\^' must not conclud(‘ this accajunl ol'Ohlnosi^ I fid- i it. ai 
wutliout callinpj attention to an intoresting sect «•! it lt i iii- i 
The do- Buddhists who liave spread considtual a ;* an. ** 
nothing the beginning of the sixteenth (aminry in i ho 
lower ranks of tlie Cliinese, known as tlie Wu-wri ddan. 
or ‘•Do-nothing sect.” They oppose, all image.-woivliip, 
but believe in Buddha ■without worsliipping In in. 'riio\ 
nn^et in jilaivi buildings with no images, and containing 
only an ordinary Chinese tablet dedicahal to lic.ivm, 
<*arth, king, parents and teachers, as sigiiilying ilir lii 
(J>i(‘cts for reverence. They enjoin the c.ultivatioii of 
virtue by meditation alone, and inward r<‘V(U’enta^ tor (lio 
all-pervading Buddha, who is witliiu man and in all 
nature. Tin ur founder, Lo Hwei-neng took tli(‘ tiil(‘ I.n- 
tsu ( the patriarch Lo) ; on tlio anniversarii*s ot Ins firth 
and death, the new year, and in the middle of tla^. cigluh 
montli, th(iy mecjt to drink tea and cat brc'ad togmln r. 
They are stri(;t vegetarians, belmving strongly in nuJ.om- 
jisychosis and the consequent sin of taking animal fitt*. 
They have no order of monks or of priests, flatter th(‘y 
regard as perishable, and believe that at ih(^ end ot t.la^ 
world they will be taken to heaven by Jvin-niu, th** 
golden mother, whom they regard as the mother ot tin* 
soul. She is indeed more an object ot worship by this 
sect than i^uddha, being regarded as a jirotectn ss tj-om 
calamities and sickness, and fnjm tln^. niiseri('s ot the 
nns(3en world. So far have the Taoist notions invaded 
(jvcu this pure Ibrm of Buddhism. 
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JADANEEE: BUI)1)1II><M, 

Buddliisnij^fouiicl its way tonJapan in sixth ( 'Mnry 
A.T>. both from China and fromCoroa, Init i^niiird 110 -r* .n 
iniluence until tlio iiintli, when tho priest Kiikai, or K >l)e 
Daishi, showed how to adapt Shinloisni to IhiddliiNin l.y 
assorting tliat the Shinto deities were transinii^raiioiis ot' 
the BuddhisUc ones. Thus explained, Biiddhisin gaiiH il 
great aseendency. In the seventeenth e(Mi1nry w pliit)- 
sc)phieal awakening took ])hiee, under wliiidi ev( ry iii tii 
was taught to long for perteetion, b; beJic^ve in snci i' dv 
transmigrations of son’s, and to look forward to the ju-rirri 
reward of absorption into Jhiddha. A very groa*i. nimilM i- 
of Buddhist shrines and temples exist, vastly mor(‘ oniai'* 
and wealthy than those oi‘ the Shinto, containing ivai '<•> 
of extraordinary variety for adoration, sn])[)()ii ing till 
lately a numerous priesthood, who tOt)k cai’i^- to aiiia< i 
the jx'ople in every possible way, l)y spectaek's, gwni. s, 
lotteries, and evto shooting galleries. The reeamt rcvdii- 
tion, however, has been attended with a great spoliation 
ol' Lnddliism, siijipression of temples and monasi crios. 
imdting of bells i'or coinage, etc. ; and the religion now 
only exists 011 sufferance, and has alrtaidy ]ait forth iv- 
newed efforts to gain spiritual inllueneo over t h(‘ ju'opli*. 

Then^ are numerous sects, corresponding in tin* main 
to those of China, some ’oeing eoutemplat i otlens 

The Shin- mystic, others taking (diarg(^ of tin* popnlai- 
shin. cereinoni(‘S. The Shin-shin ^‘specially rrvormu e 
Amitabha as being willing and able to save thoso who 
believe in him. No prayers lor ha[){)iness in Ihe prc'^mit 
life are made by them, and they leaeli ihat moralit y is 
ol’ equal importance with faitli. They hav«* many ol‘ th.* 
liiiest tem])los in Japan, and are I'omarhable loi* tlaar 
active missionary vank in (ffiina and Cor(‘a, and ibr’ tin* 
high standard of edncation they maintain. Tla*. prii'sts 
are allowed to marry and to eat m(‘at. 'The v*ro(‘d of lie* 
sect, as stated by one of its prineipid PaKdim’s, is as 
follows : 

“ Itojecting all religions aiisteril ii'S ami other action, 
giving 11 j) jdl idea of self-])ow(‘r, we, i’(dy u]>(.)n Amita 
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I’:i:l(Tlia*wiili tlic wliolo lioiirfc for our salvaiioii in tlio 
liiMiri' wliicJi is the most important thing, belit'ving 
1 in - 1 at the moment of putting our faith in Amita Buddha 
< h' s;i!vation is settled. From that moment invocation 
! ill' ]iame is observed as an expression, of gratitiuh' 
and !lu;uk(‘uliiess for Buddhas mercy. Moreover, being 
iliaiildiil fur tlie reception of this doctrine from th(‘ 
loiinder and su(*coeding chief priests wlioso teachings 
so ]ieaicv()lcnt, and a,s welcome as light in a dark 
II milt. \\'(‘, must, also keep the laws which aro fixed ioi 
j>;n duty during our whole life.’’ 
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JAIN EMBLEMS. 


CHAPTER X. 

3nuu£»m. 

Jainism and Buddhism— Mahavira— Jain beliefs -Temples at PalitaiKi - 
Mount Abu— Parasnath - The Yatis. 

rrillE Jains arc at the presont day an import a, id l^niy 
JL of religionists ill India, more for tladr w(‘ali!i ;iiid 
influence than their numbers. It is said that liall'il"- 
mercantile transactions of India pass througli tli(‘ir hands 
as merchants and bunkers, largely in th(‘. north and 
west of India, and in smaller numbers throughout tin* 
Jainism and soutliorn peninsula. Till comparatively iv- 
Buddhism, cently they were believed to b(i (judt* a 
modern sect of Hindus, at any rate not luncli nion* 
than a thousand years old. But the careful r(‘sear( Ins 
of several eminent scholars have led tlnnii to tin* lad let' 
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1 ]i;i 1. •.laiiiisin is cooval with, if iiofc sli<^htly older 
r>U(l(lliisiii, and took its riso in the same dovtdopuieiit 
Hrahinfin asceticism and reaction irom Brahmaiiical 
tyranny. Wo cannot enter into the details of the dis- 
cussion, hut shall simply take this view as supported hy 
ilic, Ix'st autliority, Prof. Jacobi, 
d'here are some resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism which do not necessarily show that the one is 
d< 'rived from the other, but rather that they took their 
ris(' in the same ago or during the same intellectual 
jx riod. Buddhism proved the more adaptable and ap- 
‘j)cai^'d to more widespread sympathies, and surpassed and 
overshadowed Jainism; but the latter, less corrupted, 
and more characterised by charitable actions, has survivaMl 
in India, while the former is extinct. We lind similar 
tilf's given to the saints or prophets in both, such as 
'falhagata, Buddha, Mahavira, Arhat, etc.; but one set 
of titles is more frequently used by the one, another by 
the other: audit is noteworthy that the word Tirthan- 
kara, describing a prophet of the Jains, is used in the 
Ihiddhist scriptures for the founder of an heretical sect. 
IkJh lay great stress on not killing living creatures; 
both^ worship their prophets and other saints, and have 
statues of tliem in their temples ; both believe in enor- 
mous periods of time previous to the present age. The 
rejection of the divine authority of the Vedas and of 
ilie. sway of the Brahmans is also common to the two. 
Jdiere is iurther almost an identity between the five 
vows of the Jain ascetics and those of the Buddhist 
iiK^nks: nanndy not to destroy life, not to lie, not to 
talo'- that which is not given, to live a life of purity, 
and to renounce all worldly things (the last being much 
mnre, comprohensive than the corresponding Buddhist 
\’o\v); but it appears that the first four were equally 
th(‘ vows of the Brahman ascetics. There are other 
points in the life of the Jain monks which agree sub- 
siautially with rules laid down for the Brahman ascetics. 

Vardhainana, or Mahavira (his name ns a Jain prophet), 

1 he great founder of Jainism, figures in their Kalpa Sutra 
as liie twenty-fourth prophet, and appears to have l)een 
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a younger son of SidclliiuiliM, a Khsjitriya iiohio (»r 

Maliavira. l^^n^diigminma, not far froiii \'r.s.ili, 

already mentioned in our account ol Mlnddliisni. 
and the wife of Siddhartlia, -was sisti'r of tla* l^ill:; <*1 
Vesali, and related to the king of JMagafllia. At tin* ag*' 
of twenty-eight Mahavira becanio an ascetic, and s|)<‘iii 
twelv(‘ years in self-mortiiication. After that pciind Ik* 
l)ecame recognised as a projdiet and saint^r Tirt hanlvar.i 
(meaning conqueror or leader of a school of llionulin, 
and spent the remaining thirty years of his life in i< . 1 . 1:- 
ing and in org:auising his ord(T of ascidies, njoslly wii inii 
the kingdom of Magadha, but also (ravelling to 
and the foot of the Himalayas. Mahavira is rctno <i to 
ill tla^ Jhiddhist books under his well-known iiaiiM' 

])utta, as the head of the rival sect of Nigant li-i '-r 
Jains, and se.veral contemporaries are roierred to in th 
bool^s of both religions. Wo may put down ]\lali;i ciiM'- 
dat<mis about the tilth and sixth eenturies n.c., Imt ihr 
earliest extant works of the Jains do not go beyond i iir 
third century, and were not K^dneed to wriiing till tin* 
tilth or sixth century a. d. It is very doublJid how l.ir 
jMahavira is indebted to Parsva, his predec(‘ssor, {ic( - t,!- 
ing to the Kalpa Sntra, by about two eenturies.. dde- 
li\’cs of tiie earlier Jains, like tliose ot' tlie, ])r(Mleei ,>>( »i s 
of (Tantama., arc altogether mythical. Adiiialli is ili.‘ 
car]i(*st oi'them. 

The litd uf Mahavira, as related in tli(‘ J\alj)a Snlr.i, 
contains but lew d(‘tails, and is very Car Iroiu linving ili< 
iiiteresL of that of liis great contcmjioraiU’. Il(‘ is d(‘clai ( » I 
to have torn out liis hair on entering the asiadic lild. {<» 
have gone naked i or eleven years, and to hav(* abaiidoiird 
all care of his body. All periections of circumspccl eon- 
(liiei. ami self-restraint arc attributed to him. lb* at lu'i 
r<*ached the highest knowledge, uiiobstructcM] and Cull, 
as to b(‘nome omuisiuent. At his deafli 1 h' be'cauu' :i 
Ihuldha, a IMukta bi liberated sonlj, juiitiug au mid in 
all misery, iinally liberated, frcH'd from all })aius. 

^‘Mahavira,” says Jh’ofessor .lacobi, “ Avas oC i lie ordinary 
class of religious men in India. Ho may b(‘. allowetl a. 
talent for religious matiers, but lie. possi'ssial not the. 
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,< 4 .*inu*s wliich. Biiddlia uiuloubtedly liad. Tlie^Biiddluvs 
pliilosnpliy^funiis a system based on a few fundamental 
idi'iis, whilst tliat of Maliavira searcely forms a systcnn, 
bill is inor(dy a, sum of opinions on various subj(M*ts.’’ 

iiialter of file Jaan works yet translated is so inlerior 
h. tliat of the Buddhist scriptures that we shall not make 
any ('xirarts from them. 

1di'‘ Jains believe in a Nirvana, consisting in the. 
N' liNcry of tlio soul from the necessity for transmigra- 
i!'>n ; and ihey do not look for an absorption 
<>r th(' soul into the universal Soul. In 
i!i<'\*d(j not teacli anything about a supreme deity, 
ibyht ])ei-f (‘ption, clear knowledge, followed by su])cr- 
ii:!iiral knowledge, leading to omniscience, wen^ th(^ 
a.igc^ of progress to Nirvana. The space occupied by 
‘ .K'h <‘t the pi'rfectod ones who have attained Nirvana 
'' stall'd to l)(‘. boundless, ima'oasing according to their 
■i. ait'. ddn'ir parts are said to be innumerable, and 
ihfiT is no n'lurning again to a worldly state, and no 
iiiltariiptioii to that bliss. Their term of exislene.e is 
ihlinii'.', and tb('y exercise themselves in the, highest 
p!iil(»so])hy. Ik'lievers must also |)ractisi^ liberality, 
.'O ld l(*ii(.'ss, piety, and sorrow for faults, and kindness 
O' animals and even to phuits. This last the Jains 
( >diibit in the j)rosent day by an extreme unwillingness 
ti) injure living creatures. Idiey believe all animals and 
) land oven the smallest ])articlos of* the elements) 

st.nls, and they spend much money in maintaining 
hu'^pitais j'ur sick animals. They will hot eat in the open 
.ill- during rain or after dark, for lear of swallowing a 
i!\ t-i lll^t'ct ; they strain wat(?r tliree times before drink- 
ii y ii. and will not walk against the wind for fear that 
II -laaild blow insects into the month. The strict devotees 
. .II a. bi ush to sweeii ins(*cls out of the way when tliey 
at ilowin and a mouth-cloth to cover the mouth when 
i'nt'\' art'. (*ngagod in prayer. In strictness the Jains 
di^it'gavd Vetlas, gods, and caste; but practically they 
\ ic!d considerably to casto regulations, they pay sonn^ 
,|.‘Vi)ti.»n to many of the Hindu deities and have a 
m’ous list of good and bad spirits of tlieir own, and 

II 
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tiloy appeal io the AVdas as oi' c*()iisl(l(‘ral)l<‘ aiiiunilty 
wlieii they support ilieir views. Now-a-days iIk' ii- 
liarity -of nakedness is only retained by tlie a-< ( tns 
among tlie Digambaras (sky-edad ones), and llicn only 
at meal-times. The Svetambaras/tlie oiln'r sect, ol tin* 
Jains, are wliile-robed and completely clad. Tliey liavt* 
]H) saerili(‘es, and practise a strict morality. Many cf 
their beliefs are common to Brahman and Biid<llii'>t 
philosophies, such as that re-birtlis are dotermirn d l.y 
conduct in previous states of cxist.ence. 

The Jains possess some of the ]nost nmnirkabb^ ]>l;n < s 
of pilgrimage in India, situated in tlie midst, ot nm^t 
Templesat lov'cly mountain scenery. At Palitano. in hatli- 
Palitana. iawar, is the temx'ile-covcred hill of Satrun jaya, 
the most sacred of the jhlgriin-resorts ot* tin* .lains : and 
.lains from all xmrts of India desiri', to erect, temp!' s 
upon it. ]\[any of them are very small laiildings only 
about three feet scpiare, covering im^uessions of lie* sol.s 
of two feet marked with Jain emblems, and sacrt d lo 
Mahavira. The larger temxdes have considerabh, marb!** 
Jialls with columns and towers, and ] dent 3" of optniin:.;^ 
unlike Hindu temples; the marble iloors have IkmuhiuI 
lesselated patterns. In the shrine, on a ])ed('slj. arc 
large ligures of Mahavira, sitting with feet, crns'^nl in 
Iront, like those of liuddha. Often (m tla^ brew and 
breast are five brilliants, and gold plates atfirii many 
])arts of th(‘, IjoiJ^". JJie e^^es are of siUan’ o\ crlaid w iib 
]>ieces of grass, and xmojeefing very I’ar, so as to si a re 
very prominently^ Tlie larger femples, says tdaypisM.n 
History of Indian Architecture”), “ art^ situaMsl in fn/:s, 
(jr separate emelosnres, surrounded by high iiirtitied walls; 
tlio smaller ones line the silent streets. A lew //nZ/A, <»)• 
])riests, sleep in the temples, and jKni'orm tin* dailv 
services, and a few attendants arc constantly’^ tliere to 
keep the place clean or to feed the sacre.d jiigeons, w ho 
are the sole denizens of the spot; but tlnn’e, aia* no 
human habitations, ju’operly so called, wit, bin t,la‘ walls, 
ddie pilgrim or the stranger ascends in the nioi ning, 
and returns when he lias perlbrm(‘d his (h^vetioiis oi’ 
satisfied his curiosity. He must not eat, or at least, imist 
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not, (•ook liin food on tho sacred lull, and lio ninst, nob 
slci'j) iJicrc. It is^ city of tho gods, and meant for them 
only, and flot intended for the uso of mortals.” Somo 



,,r I lie temples date from tho eleventh century, hut the 
Miniority have been built in tho present century. 

Mount Abu, in Uajputana, is another remarkable place 
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of ])ilp;vln*ia<;e, and lias been torniod tlio Olyinpiis of 
India. Tliero are live temples, iwaioi' wliidi. 
Mount Abu. Fer£>,iisson (“Hislory ol’ Indian 

Arcliitectiire”), arc nnrivallcd lor caTtaiu (jiialitirs l)y 
any temples in India. They are built wholly of wliiit‘ 
marble, and the more modern of the two was bnill. 
(between Ilb7“l2-J7j by the same l>rothers who erof'ti-d a 
triple temple at Giriiar ; for minute delii'aey of (‘ai'vin^’ 
and beauty of detail it stands almost uiirivall(Ml. A 
simpl(‘r yet very elaborate one, ena'ted in tlie (‘l<‘V(ndli 
eentnry, is a typical (*xam})le of larger Jain teni])l('s: it 
has a central hall terminating in a ])yramida,l spird-lilco 
roof, containing a cross-leggcvl seated lignre of fin* dollied 
saint worshipped, who in this case is Parsxa, lla* 
cessor of Mahavira. There is also a large ))orti. . mh- 
mounted by a dome, and tln^ whole is emdost'd in a, lavg.- 
courtyard, surrounded by a double colonnades ol' j)illars 
forming porticos to a range of lifty-live i*(‘lls, as in 
Buddhist vi haras, but each occupied by a facsimdo ot‘ 
the central image, and overt ho door of (‘acdi arc s. nlp- 
tured scones from the saint/s life. In some Jain temples 
the, image of Mahavira or other saints is repeat'd in an 
id(mti(;al form hundreds of times, ea(;h with ( dls (^r 
niches. B-(unarl<ablo shill and ingenuity have b(‘en dis- 
])laye.d in the decoration of the columns and otlier part s 
of the*- Jain teni])les. 

Parasnath, in Bengal, is the easbam nnd,r(»jK)lis of tie* 
Jains, having been the supposed scone ot* tin' (nitranc<^ 
into Nirvana of ten of their twmity-lbnr deiti(Ml 
Parasnath. one view ot' Parasnath tlicr(‘ ar(‘ to 

be seen three tiers of temples rising om^ abov(^ anotliei’, 
in dazzling white stone, with fifteen shinijig doimvs, enidi 
with bright brass pinnacles. In style these iimipt's dilfer 
from those in the West or South, and are partly d(‘riv«‘d 
from Hindu temples and partly from Mahometan mos<|n<‘s. 
There are no priests to perforin ceremonies lor the, 
jiilgrims ; each performs his devotion according to Ids 
own views. They have to pay toll to the pric'stly order 
before entering, and to leave some contribution to tlu', 
repairs of the buildings. Extreme cleanliness being on(‘, 
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ol* tl*‘ Jain principlo.s, ifc is carried ouh perlo(dly in 
l(Mn[)U'Sj prndiuaiig an oilect of surpassinpj beauty. On 
enti'riii!^’ inn caaitro and lioly cliainber/’ says oiu^. of iln^. 
f'‘\v Miiropoau visitoi# avIio liave gained admission, “ it 
is iiiipossiblo to avoid being impressed with the simple. 
I)eau{ y of the place. Tlie pavement is composed of line 
slahs of blue-veined marble; and on a white niarbh^ 
pediuK'iit, opposite to the entrance, five very beautiful 
images of the Jain saints sit in dignity waiting lor tiie 
prayc'Ts of their disciples, wliicli are rendered more deep- 
to)i(Ml by the eeiioing intliienco of tlio dome.” Pilgrims 
visit* every shrine in the holy place, a work of extreme 
labour, owing to the number of peaks ; and the pilgriimigi^ 
is ('()in[)h‘te(l by a einaiit round the base of the group of 
liills,«a distance of something like thirty miles. 

Jlio. yat is, or ascetics, among the Jains have no absolute 
rul(‘ as to worshij), b(‘ing only devoted to meditation and 
a 1 t.st ra(dion from worldly affairs ; but they often 
r<‘ad the Jain scriptures in the temples, while 
th(' mill isl rants, attendants, etc., in the temples are Brah- 
mans. Jdie Jains fast and specially devote themselves 
to religious duties during a part of the rainy season (the 
IjinhWiist, Vhissa), At its cominoncement they are ae.ens- 
toiiied to confess thoii* siiis to an ascetic and oht.aiu 
absolution for them. The Svetanibaras are tlio broacha* 
of 1 li(^ two sects, taking their meals clothed and decorating 
ilieii’ images, and allowing that women may attain 
Nirvana, Avhieh the Bigamharas deny. 

;Oti .liiiiiisiii srn “Sacred Uimlcs of the East,” vol. xxii.; “Imperial 
( of Imlia;” “ Statistical Accouut of liuiigal ; ” “ Eiicyclupcodia 
Jlrilainiica,” Art. Jain.] 



CHAPTER XT. 

Soronstn- nnlr tJ)t 

Tlie Avesta— Zend and Pahlavi— The Magi of the Bible— The Greeks and the 
Magi— Modern study by Europeans— Zoroaster A real persona^^e Ilis 
life in Eastern Iran— His date— M5rthical developments Marvels ami 
miracles— Contrary opinions— The doctrines of Zoroaster Ormiizd and 
Ahriman— Dualism —Importance attached to thoughts— Relation to early 
Aryan religion— Comparison with Vedic religion - Ahura Zoroaster and 
the settled agriculturists - Attributes of Ormuzd- The name of Ormuzd 
—Lofty conception of the Deity~The Amesha-Spentas -The Yazatas or 
spiriLual genii - Mithra--Vayu- Sraosha - The soul of the bull Tin; 
powers of evil Ahriman -The daevas and druj -The Yatus, Drvants, 
etc.— Zoroaster magnified — The universal conflict - The Fravasliis im- 
mortality -Future rewards and punishments -The final dissolution and 
renovation. 

T he Zend-Avesta^ is the popular nann*- ol* lie* 

religious book or collection of liooks of tli(‘ P:u«m‘s, 
a wealthy and influential body of Indian ri'sidt'iits (iium- 
bering over 7l)/HJU) whos(‘. ancestral liouic 
e niter the seventh cenliiiy, 

when the P(Tsians were overthrown hy tlu^ JMoliMuietaiis, 
took refuge in Western India and the jieniiisulaof ( i u/< rat . 
Only a few thousand descendants of tlie old pi'ople si ill 
kco]) up the ancestral worsliip in Persia iis<‘ll‘, in \ryA 
and its neighboiirliood. Properly speaking, the old <•()!- 
lection of books is the Acesfa^ Zend (or “ int(H'j)reta,tion ") 
being the name of the translation and comiiKuitary on it. 

^ See “Sacred Books of the East,” vols. iv., v., xviii., XNiii., x\j\., 
xxxi. “ Kncyclopaulia Britaimica,” ninth ed., articles “ rersia/’ “ i'alilax i, ’’ 
“Parsecs,” “Zend-Avesta,” “Zoroaster.” “ Av(;sta,” inuislated with cum 
mentary by Prof, de Harlcz, second ed. Paris, iSSl. “Civilisation (»f lli** 
Kastern Iranians,” by Prof, (ieiger, translated into Kn^'lish by 1). P. Oa.Uui ; 
Bon dun : Henry 10 owde, ISSO. (0.) 
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in i 1 h' Palilavi or early Persian language. Nor is “ Zend ” 
strirlly a (.‘orreet term for tlio language of the zcncianci 
Avesfn, ; the book and the language in Pahiavi. 

which it is written arc properly called Avesta, and th('r(^ 
is no olher book remaining in the language. Jbit tin?, 
language of the Avesta is very generally termed Zend, 
siin (? t hat name has long gained currency. This languagn^ 
was ihat of north-eastern Iran in its wide sense, ami was 
akin to Sanskrit. From it or a closely allied form tin? 
Iranian or Persian family of languages is derived. 

Considering how much was known by the ancient 
IbhTrews and Greeks about the Zoroastriaii religion, it 
is a surprising fact that little more than a The Magi of 
cenl iiry ago Sir William Jones rejected the the Bible. 
AvcftI a as a modern rhapsody. The priests of this religion 
were ihe Magi or ‘Gviso men’’ of the Old and New Tt‘sta- 
nieuts, located in ‘‘the East^’ among the Chahheans and 
Iknsians, and viewed by the Israelites chi(3ily as astrolo- 
gers, diviners, and interpreters of dreams. In Daniel xx. 
we r(‘ad that th(‘ jirophet and his associates were rcckoiKMl 
‘‘ t(‘n liiiK's wis(‘r than all the magicians and as( rolog(?rs.” 
How d(M‘p]y this view of them impressed itself, wo S(*e 
in Ki(‘ fact that from their Greek name “ inagoi is 
derived our generic term lor all jirofessors of (‘iichant nunii- 
and preternatural powfU's, Daniel is repres(*nted as inl(‘r- 
eediiig for tin? Magi when condemned to death by N(‘hu- 
eha( lue/zar, and was himself appointed Master of the 
^lagi ; again and again after this wo hi ud that one c()in- 
nioii ground was recognised between the religions, both 
hating idolatry ami a(?knowle(lging the “God of Heaven.’^ 
The, ‘-wise? men (Magi) from the east*’ of Matthew ii. 
may not have been froni Persia, but the mention of them 
implies the high position they held and the respc'ct ])aid 
to tlidr p(‘rsons and doings. Later referencivs to Magi in 
the New Testament imply what was the fact, that large, 
numbers of impostors had become distributed through 
tin' Itoman empire, among whom may be mentioned 
Si men iMagus and Elymas. 

The Gi-eeks (‘arly knew about the Magi through Hero- 
d<itiis and other travellers and historians; and Aristotle 
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aihl oili(‘r philosophers wrote about tlio P('rsiaii r(']i;;i<'ii 
The Greeks lost boohs. The Magi apj)(‘ar to hn\o 
andthe jneiided the dosiructio]i of the Greek - 

jVT <1 iri • • * 

in Xerxes’ invasion. After the ({reck coih| 1 H‘si 
of Persia the }ianie of the Magi represented a liated 
systoni of divination, and the religion of a coiKineri'd h»e. 

Plato and Xenophon, however, s})ea,k ol' tl)<‘ Mayi 
with respect. Philo, the great Alexandrian philnsophri- 
describes them as men who gave theinstdvi^s to tli(‘ 
worship of nature, and the contemplation of the I)ivin(‘ 
j)(Tf(‘c.t.ions, and as being worthj^ to be tlie coiiiisidlois 
of kings. Much literatime was put forth in (ireiM-V ns 
boiiig the oracles of Zoroaster, but liaving v»‘ry Inint- 
ti-aees of his system. Throughout the midille. ages. Iiow- 
<'ver, no real knowledge of the ancient Persian n'fgion 
('xisied in Europe. Gradually after ilie Ponaissaneo ihr 
old knowledge was re-collected ; and trav(‘ll(‘i‘s in Pn sia, 
and India gathered the boliefsof the Parsecs and descrilMMl 
Modern study their practices. Thomas hlyile, an Oxford 
by Europeans, pi-oi'essor, in ITG) published the iirst aemrato 
description of modern Parseeism ; and in 172‘) IJhdiard 
Cobbe brought to England a copy of the 'Vend id a.d, wldcli 
was Iiung up by an iron chain in the Bodknan Iil)r.i‘.'v, a 
treasui’e which nobody could read. j\Iore than thirty 
years later, Duperron, a young Frenchman, aftei* years 
(»f ])crsuasion and investigation, obi abicd from the. Pars.'* 
of JSurat both their books and tin', imxins of translal lui;- 
them, and in ITtfl Inought to Pai*is tlu‘. whoh‘ of tla- 
Zend-Avesta; in 1771 lie published the first. Eiii'ojx-an 
translation. But it was loudly asserted that. tlioAvcsia 
was a forgery and a late coneoction ; and it was not. till 
the Pahlavi inscriptions of the first. Sassanian em])(M(us 
liad l)t‘en deci})hered by De Sacy, and they in Inrn led 
to the. reading of the Persian cuneiform inserijitions by 
Burnouf, Lassen, and liawliiison, that it was provt‘(j 
lioyond doulit that the A vesta was writ.ttm in a, still 
more ancient language. Zend, as it. is nsnally calltMi, is 
ajiparently derived li’oin a common source witli Sanshi it ; 
and its grammatical forms remiiul one of ( ircck and Latin 
as well as of the language (d’ the Vo<las. 
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So iiiiioIl s(‘('[)ticisui has h(HUi displayed as to the Avesta, 
tluit- it; is scarrely surprising to tind that iiuuiy liavo 
doii])i(*(l existciieo ot* any person corresponding to 
Zoioastoi* or Zarailuishtra (in modern Persian, Zardusht), 
JilHioiigh tln^y iniglit in some eases admit that Zoroaster 
lio, v/iis a mythological personage developed areal 
on I ol some man. Put it recpiircs very cogent 
pi noT to iips(‘t the unanimous voice of classical antiquity, 
wliirJi sp(‘a,ks ot Zoroaster as a real person and the toun- 
'l<'r (ft th(‘. Persian religion. The period when he lived 
and t lie (1(^1, ails of his life must be admitted to be douhtful; 
and his name is not mentioned in any cimeitorm inserip- 
lioii \*'t deeipliored. No doubt the Zoroaster of the. later 
parts ot tlnwivesta and ot the. Zend is largely mythical, 
and ot these myths we must later give some acM'oiiiit. 
lint, the Zoroaster ot the gathas or hymns eontaiiiod in 
tile ^’asu:l appears as a man, trusting in the Divim*. feeing 
wlioiiL he worships, facing hcrce opposition from without, 
eripphal at times by th(‘- faintheartedness of his sup- 
poi’dM’s, sometimes sniferiug from inward doubts and 
>triig«les, a.nfl again exulting in secure eonfideneo. And 
n is less marvellous to belicwe in these simtiimmts as 
lia\ ing proeeedcKl (i’om a man who was th(‘> louiider ot a 
reiigiiiiL than to helieve 1 hey were invented long after- 
wards ill tin', successful days of the religion, wlnm it was 
!)« ‘ginning to deeay. But, as in the case of Jhiddha and 
a llie (‘arly history of Buddha, these old Aryans 

lia,d no notion of writing biographies. All wo Inun^, 
troll! tlnnu is incidental information, wliich may bo (wmi 
nior(‘ ndiahle, when sifted, than details professing to he 
hiograpliical would have been in that ago. 

All hough, his birthplace is umtertaiii, Zoroaster's active 
Hie and itaiehing may safely be placed in Pastern Iran, 
j)o>sil)lv in Baetria. The later parts of tlnwVvesta d(‘S- 
erilM‘ liim as t(‘aehing during the nngn ot* nislifein 
X i^^lila-^pa., tli(‘ same word as is reudereil 1 l ys- Eastern Iran. 
t:i-pe> l)\’ tli(' (dre(‘ks ; but there is rca.soii to believe this 
ting lie!ong('d to a much eailier period than llystaspes. 
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tlio failier of Darius. Tliis king was (‘vielouMy |*a(r(ui 
and friend of tlu' great religious teaolKT ; an;l liis iiillii- 
(nice greai.ly contributed to Zoroaster's suecr.ss. Twd 
brothers, Frashaoslitra and Jainaspa, the. latter a minis r 
of the king, were among Zoroaster's prominent su|>i)ort (s s : 
indeed lie married their sister llvovi. Ldv('. some otb* r 
religious leaders, Zoroaster derived niucli aid iicm his 
relatives and their followers; and he ai)pears to liavc^ laid 
a family of sons and daughters. The Avesta do(sn<»; 
speak of his death; but in the late Sliah-Nama, ov l)o<»k 
of Turanian kings (13tli century), it is r(‘latod lliai, le* 
was murdered at the altar in the storming of Ihdis by 
the Turanian conquerors. Almost the oidy n'rans {Imi. 
wo have of indicating Zoroaster’s date is tin' (am (li;i( 
when Cyrus reigned, in the, (Ith (•cninr.y o.c.. 
His date, religion was iirmly estaikislu fl n, 

Western Iran. Various conjectures assign him dat*-^ 
between 1U0() and 140U n.c. 

Turning now to the view of Zoroaster given Ity I Ik* 
later parts of the Avesta, it is easy to s ('0 that lu'. Ix-camo 
invested with marvellous powers, nothing less than slip* r- 
Mythical natural, and was in fact made ])art ol' th*' 
develop- Magiaii mythology. Ih‘ is described as smil iiie; 
iiients. fiends chieily with his prayers, driving away 
Ahriman the evil spirit Avith huge stones which lie had 
received from Ormuzd, the suprenai and good gcx!. Ai 
his birth the iloods and trees I’ejoii^cd. Oniiiizd is »‘\a !i 
rcprcseiited as saciiiic'ing to a s])riiig, and praying (ha) 
Zoroaster may bo brought to think and sp(‘ak amd d . 
according to liis law. Zoroaster in fmd, bccomi's iln- 
suppcjrter of Ormuzd, and drives away Ahi'iman and ih< 
iifmds that try to kill him. lie is a godlikcj cliamjiiciL 
who kills the powers of evil Avitli th(‘. word ol' Irulli «*r 
th(^ sacred sj)ell. ' At soim? lar-oft p('riod a posthiim"ii > 
s(m Avill be born to him Avho Avill conn‘. fi'om tin* icgiMn 
ol' tlui dawn to the wendd ifom deadh and (he,i\\ 

anri umhu’ his rule the dead will rise and innma tahly 
commence. 

Still later, in the- Hnndahish we hav<‘- mon* (hdaiU 
ami marvels about Zoj’oaster, and irom it a h ;'eiid.ir\ 
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liisloiy (A tlic ^reat leaclicr may be compib'd. Duriiii;' 
Ills early i[k> a whole series of marvels occurred, Marvels and 
mesMy ])roiectiug liis life from daiig(‘T. II is miracles, 
('al ly li((‘ was blameless, but it was only after he ati.ained 
11 h' ay;e of thirty that liis mission commenced. He ap- 
j)('ars to have emigrated from liis native country to Iran 
prop('r, with a few followers, and miracles were worked 
in liis [irogH'Ss. The spirit Vohii-mano (“the good mind’') 
ird rodnci'S liim to Ormuzd, the supreme Being; he asks 
permission to put (j[uesiions to Him, inquiring wliicli of 
( Miifs creatures is best, and Ireceiving the answer, He is 
ili(‘ best, who is pure of heart ; and then receives i li- 
st ruei ion as to the names and duties of angels and tlu' 
nature of the evil spirit Ahriman, Various miraculous 
"^ign *tire shown to him. He sees a fiery mountain and is 
eoiiinuiiided to pass through tJie fire, but is not hurt 
tliei’i'by. ]\[olten metal is poured into his breast with- 
out his feeling pain ; and these wonders are explained to 
him as Iniving a mystic moaning. He then received tlu*. 
Ave^ta, from Ormii/d and was commanded to proclaim it, 
at. the ('ourt of King Vislitaspa. Tliis b(‘li(‘f in the com- 
miiiiieation betwtHUi Zoroaster and Ormuzd runs tlirough 
tin' \vliol(‘ Avi'sla, In every important mattiu* Jn^ (pu's- 
tioiis Ormuzd and receivi‘S a precise answer from liim. 
\ :irious statements are made that tliese revelations took 
plaee upon a mountain, which afterwards burst out into 
ll.iim's, Wlieii he at last presented hims('lf at (anirt, th(‘. 
king's wis(‘ jikui endeavoured to refuto him, but Avere 
(■(mipelK'il to own that he had beaten them in argument; 
limiliy the king a(Jcopted the Avesta, after the ])ro])h('t 
had Ix'eii accused as a sorcerer and had [iroved liis 
mi;-sioii by mii’aeles. The king at last did nothing 
witlnmt eoiisuKing Zoroaster,- and erected the lirst iire- 
toinph'. 

Having treated Zoroaster as having been a real histori- 
cal p. i’sonagv, nnmd whom many mythical or exaggi'rated 
liana! iv'('S have collected, wo Avill quote a few sciitenees 
show ing the, eoutrary opinion held by not a contrary 
tow Si liolars ; “All tlie features in Zarathushtra opinions, 
pmiil to a god : that the god may have grown up from a 
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]n:ni, tliai [)re-existeiit 1113- Ihic eleni out s linvc .u.it iK'rcfl 

around tlio name of a man, born on oardi, aii(n)\ -ajal-by 
surroundod the human lace with iho aureole ot a ‘j;o(l, 
ma3^ of course bo maintained, but 01113^ on condition that 
one may distinctly express Avhat was the real work of 
Zoroaster. That he raised a new relio-ion ap,ainst tin' 
Vedic religion, and cast doAvn into hell the ^ods of 
older da3^s can no longer be maintained, since the gods, 
the ideas, and the worship of Mazdeism (/.c., Zoroasl riaii' 
ism) are sliOAVii to emanate dire(‘tl3^ from the ohi r(digion, 
and liavo nothing more of a leaction against it than Zinid 
lias against yanskrit.’^ (Darftiesleter, S.E., vol. iv.) • 

THE DOCTRINES OF ZOROASTER. 

«W 

The most special feature of Zoroasi('r\s tf'achiug is ih‘‘ 
dualistic principle, according to Avhieh Alnira, iMa/.da, 
(Ormuzd), the good spirit, is constantly antagonise(l by 
ormuzd and Angra Mainyu (Ahriniaii), the evil spirit, who 
Ahriman. ig the originator of everything evil. Th(‘- la 1 1 ci 
is to be ultimately expelled from the world, and man 
must take an active part in the struggle, his conduct 
being regulated by the code revealed to Zoroast^c by 
Ormuzd. Ormuzd and Ahriman are bidicved to havt‘ 
been co-existent, and opposed in the earliest period known 
to the Gatlnis ; but the ultimaie triumph of 
Dualism. Ormuzd indicates essential it lattnit in Ihi ioril y 
in Ahriman. It must not be taken that otla r spii’its 
were not believed in by Zoroastei-; l)ut as lar as om^ ean 
judge, his special teaching relates to tlio supnmnn'y and 
grcnitiiess of Ormuzd and his final victory. 

As regai’ds conduct in this world, Zoroaster on forces 
the doctrine that no one can occupy a position ot in- 
dilfiarence ; he must be either on the side of good or of 
Importance proper course Avas to choose ^ 

attached the good, and to follow it in thought, woid, 
to thoughts, deed. This Avas annoum^ed cl(‘arly in tlcc 
first gatlia; and we must concede to Zoinastm* the great- 
niei’it of seihiig the importance of the tliouglits, anel 
tracing cauI to that source. AVdien we rememhcM- Jiow 
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fi'W ?>( ili(‘ hymns of Uic Rig-Ycfla refer to sin or its 
ioii, ^ami liow slight are3 the traf-es <j[* of 

guili, aiifl the necessity for obtaining tc)rgiv<Mirss for it 
irom the. -Oei(y, it will bo seen tliat tlio Avesia contains 
(lislincily an advanced teaching. 

Whali^ycr may Iiavo been Zoroaster’s contribution to 
ihe 1 (‘ligions progress of his race, such a religion as liis 
could Ciiily become accepted where there was already a 
l;n;g(‘ basis of positive belief, even if that belief 
\ve]v (‘ri-oneons; and as there (*an be no doubt early Aryan 
(hat th(‘ Iranians wiTo derived ifom the same 
stock as the Aryan Hindus, nve must compare their early 
I'cligion wit.li the features found existi^. in the Avesia, 
ill default of any docmmeiit recording l|p.t wnis tin*- sta,t(i 
of l)<4li(‘f upon wdiicli Zoroaster began to work. And this 
sindy hauls to most interesting results. 

'Idle g(‘iun’al name foraged in the earlier portions of 
t,li(* Jiig-Veda is (leva (bright); in the Avesia, (he (‘-vil 
s[)iri(s are called dnovct^ essentially the same word ; while 
in tin', later Itig-Veda the name means ex(dusiv(*.ly a 
good spirit, a bonetieeut god. In contrast, to this, we, 
liiid tln^ use of an alternative name to clem in tlui (airlier 
paii>»ofthe Rig- Veda, namely asiim. This is tlui same 
word as ((hf/rif. in the Avesta, forming part of comparison 
tli(* name Oniiuzd (Ahiira JMazda) and limited witiivedic 
to a go«)d sense. Yet iu ihe later Hig-Veda 
and in J ha liman ism the same name is exclusively ap])li(ul 
to t vil spii’its. Wo have not space to trace fully liovv 
this (liveigenco was concomitant iu India with the d()])o- 
^it/ion of Varnna from the supremo place among the 
!M)(lsan(l the, riseof Indra; but it may be inferred from 
the Avt'sta that in Zoroaster’s time the people of Iran 
wcr(‘, (livichal hetwemi two distinct and contvashMl forms 
of ()(‘li(‘f- Aho wilder unsettled nomads who b(‘]ioved in 
th(‘ (hvas, the original spirits of the Ayraii Aliuras. 
rac(\ and who ill-treated and sacrificed cattle; 

\vhil<‘ the more settled people believed in the ahuras, the 
[lalrons of cattle, and elevated the care of cattle into a 
sacr(‘d thnetion. 

Zin-oaster therefore appeared as a champion of the 
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of* ilio sottl(Ml peopli'S, and added IIk' eplihi't, 
j\[azda, the ^vise, to tlio name ol* l]u‘. (diiel’ i^od whom 
Zoroaster and^iey already believed in. He. idem died the 
the settled old devas, still believed in by the nomads, Avilh 
agriciilturists.p^^^,^,.j,g false gods, d(‘vi1s. ddi(‘S(‘, he 

tanglit, were all different inanil'estations or li(‘lj)('rs of 
a predominant evil ])rineiple, often (‘alb'd or d(‘- 

('( ptioii, and less ifccpiently Angra, Jrainyn, or Aliriimm. 
This is but a concentration and development of iho (Hirly 
Aryan belief in a conflict between Ihe jiowt'rs ofnatiiit', 
some benefiting and otliors injuring mankind. 

The frequent brief address to Ormuzd in the ^^‘n(lid,ld 
is the most blissful sjhrit, creator of the matcajal woi ld. 
Attributes of fhouJ|fo]y One,” or more fully, ‘‘ I \ (‘nrr;ii.‘ 

Ormuzd. the ureator, Ahura Mazda, ihe bi’illiaul , la.diant, 
gT(‘atest, best, most beautiful, mightiest, wisi'st, * 1 cst- 
formed, most exalted through holiness, giving prolnsely, 
granting much bliss, who created ns, who prc'paivs us, 
Avho maintains us, the most blissful spirit.” Dr. O t iger 
lays stress on the spiritual vh^w whieli is giviai oi' 
Oiniuzd, and says that he is not ropresemted as ha\ iiig 
any visible form, except where tlie sun (Mithnii is 
spoken of as “ the body and the eye .of ]\razda.'’ Am hro- 
])omorj)hism is rare as applied to the Supreme It ing 
111 th(^ Avesta: and (xeiger looks ii])on all the pas.^ag* as 
symbolical, which spc'ak of wives and ndativesof t trmii/.d. 
Ihit wo cannot be blind to tlie extreme proltabi lily tliai 
such ndationships would be l(K)ked upon as r(ad hy tie* 
general mass of the people, however definitely th<‘ leaders 
]nay liave regarded tliem as symbolical. 

(frcait importance is evidently attaclied to the “ na.mt' " 
of Ormuzd, and it is interesting to compare it Avith tie* 
‘Miaine” of Jehovah as treated in the (JId T(‘stamen(, Sc rip- 
Tiie name of and tlio if.) names of Allah in Mk; Koran. 

Ormuzd. These names, as given in the Ormuzd \'asi, 
are “the One of* whom questions are asked, the Ilm-d- 
giver, the Strong One, Perhr-t lloline.ss, (a-(‘a.tor of all 
go(j(l things. Understanding, Kiiowle(lg(.y AVell-lx'iiig, and 
ihe Producer of Avell-bcing, Ahura (the Lord), iJie most. 
Jhaiefieeiit, He. in whom tliere is no harm, tin* I hi- 
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II(‘, wlio makes tlio iruo areonnh (iliai is ol* 
^'00(1 works and sinsj, iJie All-Seeing, the Healer, IMazda 
(Uie, AII-\vi^('). ’ H(‘. is represented in the gathas as not 

to Ih', deceived, and as looking n[)on ev(‘ry thing as a 
wardin’ with eyes radiant with lioliness. How high is 
t]i<‘ eonci'ption of the deity readied in the gathas may 
1 ><‘ st eii from the following extract from one of tlimn 
ddsna, I 1 ) : — 

‘‘ lint r ask of Tliee, ti'll mo tlio ria-lif, 0 Alinra ! 

Who was tli(‘ latlior of tho pui*(‘ (‘rratiiros at the ? 

W ho has (Ti'anMl tlu'. Avay of tlui siiii, of tlio st.ars? 

\i ho hilt 'riiou naide it that tlio moon waxos and wanes? 

^riiis. M ^Fa/cda,, and other tliinL;s [ lonj;* to know. 

Who upholds tho earth and the clouds above, 

h'hat tliov fall not? Who mad(3 the water and tho ]>la.nts? 

\^1 lo i^avt* their swiftness to th(3 winds and tho clouds? 

Wdio is, () Mazda, the cri'ator of tho pious Siind ? 

Wdio, working good, has made light as well as darkni'ss ? 

Who, working good, has made shio]) and wakefulness ? 

Who nuidi' I li(i dawn, file mid-days, and the evenings?” 

Idiin’i' is ne doiilit that Ormuzd is believed fo liavi^ 
(‘Nistial Ind'ore any mabnaal thing, and to havt*. eidknl the 
'\()rld into (‘xisteiK'e by his will. He is s])(‘(Mally iinm- 
I ioiio*! as tln^ ('r(*alor of tho holy mind, of religions trnlh, 
;oid (d' 1 ln‘ ]ira yiM’s and olferings. Fin^ is also a spivial 
( ivatioii ol' Ormuzd, the importance of wliich we shall s(*o 
hitrr. I>('ing omnis(*ient and infallible, he rewards tln^ 
o.Mul and ])niiis!ies tin'- (‘vil both in this world and th(^ 
iioxl. 'flins we read in tho gathas : — 

'• Wliosoc'vcr in rigliti'oiisness sliows to mo 
'Idle genuine good actions, to ni(‘, who am Zarathnshtra : 

Klin t lie\ (( he divine beings) grant as a rmvard the mrxt world, 

W hi(di is niori^ desirable, than all others. 

d'hat liast thou said to me, Mazihi, thou wdio know'est liest.” 

The. impious are thus threatened: “ Wlioso brings 
nliont. that the pious man is defrauded, bis dwelling is 
jiiinllv Ibi* a long time in darkness, and vile foofl and 
irony* shall I'all to his lot. Towards this region, 0 yo 
sncioiis, yoni‘ souls will conduct you on account of 
;ii tn.ni.s. 
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^riiere have not been wanting those wlio see i*n ilie 
r(‘seinblaiices bctAveen tliis coiieepiioii (jt* tlie siipii ine. 
Doily and that of the JeAvs a proof tliat tiie one was 
(iorived from tlie other; but the vioAV tliat tlu^y are 
distinct and unrelated finds warm advocacy. Tims Dr. 
Geiger says : “ In this sublime conception of the, Av(‘Nta, 
Ahura Mazda undoubtedly stands far aboA^o the 
ottho Vedie pantheon. Only the Jehovah of tin' aneimit 
Lofty Jews may be compared to him. But how- 
conception of ever obvious the similarity between tin' tbxl 
the Deity of Israel and the god of the Mazdeans nniA^ be, 
still I reject entirely the assumption that the AA’«*.>ta 
people haA'O borrowed from the Jevv^s. Upon tb ‘ Banian 
soil a -iiarrowly-confined nation has, indi‘pend('nt ly and 
oj‘ itself, attain^ that high conception ot (hid, Ayliirh, 
Avith the exceptlRi of the Jcaa^s, Avas never attaiinal by 
any Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian tribe.” (G.) To anol li» i‘ 
student. Professor Geldner, Ormuzd appears as tln‘ id(‘al- 
'sed figure of an oriental king. To Professor l.)arniest(‘tt‘r 
he is the developed idea of the old Aryan “ Heaven-l hul," 
and many features betray his former sky naiaire. ddms 
‘Mie is Avhite, bright, seen afar, and his body is iln* 
greatest and fairest of all bodies; he has the sun ivr bis 
t^ye, tlie rivers above for his spouses, the lire of liglii ning 
for his son ; he AAU'ars the heaven as a star-spangled gar- 
ment ; ho dAvells in the infinite luminous space.” 

The sevenfold arrangement of the Vedie*, gods uhicli 
was sometimes made, and from Avhich Avore devet ipt d 
the tAvelve adityas, Avas seen also in the B’anian religion, 
The Amesha- and it is a cjuestion Avhether it did not exist. 

Spentas. very early, (Drmuzd becoming the most pio- 
minent and finally the supreme. In some parts of the 
Avesta mention is made of seven Amesha-Sp(*ntas (the 
Idissful immortals), of Avhom Ahura Mazda is chief. Tlic. 
names of the others are (1) Vohu-mano. the good mind, 
(2) Asha-vahishta, the best holiness, (13) Khshathra-varya, 
the desirable sovereignty, (4) Spenta-Armati, mofbaate 
thinking and humble sense, (5) Har'^.tat, Avell-bcing, 
happin^s, health, (G) Amertal, long life, immoitalily. 
The abstract meanings of these names render it dilUcidt 
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to nndor^raiid iln'iii, but. t lirrt' is no doubt, I hat. l.hcy a,ro 
invoked 111 tho Avosta as roal boini;*s who can aiisw(‘r 
pniytM-. o. lind llu'in vory (hdiiiilcdy associatrd with 
pai'licidar linudioiis ; \(»hu-inaiio protrc.is h<‘rds, A^lia is 
tlio i;'(‘iiiiis o[‘ tiro, Ivlishaihra has iho can', of uioials, 
^^p<‘Uta-Annaiii is ilu' guardian of i.ho. (‘arfli, whili* tho 
Iasi, two prol(‘(d, tho watoi’s and plants. \V(‘ may ]i('r(‘. 
indicato, wit,h sonio ia*sorvo (b‘ioY*r's oxplanation of tho 
a,bsti’a( t; nioaniiiL!; ot sonio of ilio. Ani(‘slia-S])(*ntas. as 
'■oniiootod witli t,hos(‘ pra.oti<'a.l funolions. \d)l)n-mano, 
llio n'ood mind, is tho jn-oioolor of hoi-ds la'oausi' tlio 
pi'oji^o who ao(‘(‘j)t(‘d tho Zoroastrian dcx'trino, and oon- 
sr(jn(>ntly w(‘r(‘. of mind, w<*r(‘ t in', ca t t.lo-r(‘a rors, 

as (tpposod to tho. nomads. Vnhu-ma.no oamo, als(> to bo, 
i’oi;ai»< l<‘d as th(^ gnardian ol‘ all livin<2^ boim^s. dda* con- 
tioction of Asha, purity, with (ii’o, is ovid<‘nt., firi' boino' 
ilio symbol of purity. Arnndi (flu'. \d'dio p^oddrss y\ra- 
mati) is tho ])roi.('ot<n' of th<‘ oarth, rooardob as ‘‘ t.ho 
liumbh‘ sulibriui;' ono whi(di boars all, nourislu'S all, and 
sustains all, in th(‘. U,io;-\b‘<la. Aramati is d(‘Votion, or 
I lio oouins of (h'V^otion. ! 5 y tdio Indian oommonl ;il or 
Sayaiia, Armati is rogardc'd as wisdom, but, In* tdso do- 
iinos*tho samo. word twio(‘ as tin*, ‘oarth.’ ’ Ilarvatai, 
Ih'altli, is (lu^ mastor of wati'r, for tin*. wat<‘rs disp(‘nso 
hoalth. Amertal, lon^jj lilb and immortality, is tin* o-onins 
of plants, wlii(di dispol snd;noss and doalh, osp(*o,ially tin*! 
Ihioma dtidian Soma) plant, whi(di ^i;'ivos hoaItJi a, ml loni^- 
ivoops lip tho vital powors. ddio whito, ilaoma. ^ivos 
immortality. bhr«* is sjiokon of as tin*, son oF tJrmn/.d, 
and Armati as his da,u<;ht<‘r. In oin* [ilaoo, (\ast xix.) 
wo lind all invokt'd as sons of ( )imi u/.d : “I involo*. tho 
^iorv of tin*. Amosha-Sj)(*nlas, Avho all S(*von havo ono 
and tho samo thinkini;’, om*. and tdn*. samo doiipi^, oin* and 
lilt* samo fathor and lord, Ahura Alazda.” 

Anotiior subjoot. of ^Toat iuit'.rost. is t.he [lart j)lav(*d 
bv tin*, //u.:u/u.s', sonml,ini(*s chaniotorisi'd as anods or 
spiritual oonii jiri'sidino* uvoi- (*.lonn‘nfs or (.)V(*r al)sti*a,ot. 
idoas. ]\ir. Dastur says: “in tin* abstract, anyfhin^i; 
iliai is oxoollont and woi-t.hy of praise, in t In* imiral and 
niaLorial uiiivorso and that <^loriUc‘S tho wisdom of tho 
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is a yazatn *' ((-J. p. xxlv.) 11 if. lira is oia'. of' 

the most sii^nilioant of those, boc'aiise ]w. <‘an 
or s^ritual’ i(l(Mit ifi(‘(l Avitli Ifilra, tlie Vcdic, o()fi of 
genii. flie iK^avoiily light, clos<‘ly assooiafod Avitli Var- 
una. iritlira Avas beliovod to scha and thereforcA know 
Mithra became the witness of truth 

aud the ])r('sorv(‘r of oatlis and good faith; 
conse(|uently he ]uinislies tliose wlio binaik tljoir jU’oinises. 
lie is also the lord of Avide pastures and the ]n’in(*e of 
tlie (‘ouiitri(‘S. The tenth yast eoiilaiiis many hymns 
to llitlira, irom Avhieh the folloAvittg extracts are made, 
(S. Th xxiii.). ' 

Ahura llazda sjtake unto Spitama Zarathnshtra, say- 
ing: ‘Verily, when I created JMithra, th<'- lord of wide 
pastures, () S|)itama, I created him as Avorthy of sae^dliee, 
as AAaa'thy of })rayer as myself, Ahura, Mazda, ddie, 
ruiUan AAdio lies unto Mithra (or who breaks the contract) 
brings death unto the, Avlade country, in juring as much 
tlie faithful Avorld as a hundred (^vil-rloers could do. 
Hr(‘ak not th(^ contract, O Spitama, mother the omi that 
thou hadst (oitered into with one of the nid'aithful, m>r 
the one tliat thou hadst ent(u*e(l into AAuth one of tlM‘. 
faithful, Avho is om'i ot* thy own faitli. For Mitlira squids 
for both the faithful and the unfaithful.^ ’’ 

We- sacriliee unto Mithra, the lord of Avide jiastures, 
AAdio is truth-speaking, a chief in assiunblii's, with a 
thousand (ou's, Avell-shajxm, Avith t(*n thousand <yes, 
high, A\dth full knowleclge, strong, sleeph‘ss, iind (‘ver 
awake. 

“Who upholds the, columns ot the loft.y house and 
makes its jiillars solifi ; avIio givers Jierds of oxen and 
male (diildren to that house in Avhich he has b(‘en satis- 
fied ; h(* breaks to pi(‘ces those in which he has Ixmmi 
oifended.’’ 

On behalf ol‘ JMithra, loud claims ar(3 put forth for a 
sacritice, invoking him in liis own name. Ih^ is prayed 
to for riclu^s, sti’ength, and victory, good consehmci*- and 
bliss, Avisdom and the knoAvledgi^ tliat gives ha])piness. 
In one place he, is a Avarlike, courageous youth, who 
drives in a chariot.. Avith four wliite horses through the 
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lioavoiis, ond also into bid tie; avIio bceomos a ^Mzata of 
war. Sotf the a(a*oniit of Mitliraism, later, p. 27 i). 

Vayii, iiiiother V"(‘(lie (hhty, is th('. storm yazaia. in i.lie 
Avf'sta, and is appealed to by Oriniizd t(j i^Tiuit him 
])ower to smite Ahriman. lie is invoked as a siiMnin; 
Wiirlike, li(‘lper in (ivery dano'(^r. Among other 
imporiaiit yazatas are that of Fire, the mes- , 
senger of the gods, sent down as liglitning iind suii-fire 
to the Oiirtli ; that- of tlie watm's, Ardvisura Anahita, 
dhstrya tbo rain-l)est,o\ver, W'retliragmi t he smiha*, 

and th(‘. Sun and ]\Ioon, ete. JVrany of those are. idontieal 
in mono and i^pitluds witli Vedie. gods or spirit.s, and in 
reading tin*, yasts we seein to hear again tln^ strains of 
t.h('. l\ig~V(ula. 

'■•lie whoolhu’s up a saeritiee unto the undying, shining, 
swift-hors(‘d sun, to withstiiiid daidcm'ss, to withstand tla^ 
daeviis born of (hirkm'ss, to withstand th(‘ roblxu’s iind 
hiindits, to withstand death tlnit en.'eps in unse(m, olfers 
it up to Ahura ]\Iazda, oilers it ii]) to the, Amesha- 
Sptmtiis, offers it up to his own soul. 

\\"e saerifiee unto . Tistrya, tin', l)right and glorious 
star, for whom long I Ik^ standing wat(‘rs, and tin', running 
sprihg- waters, the stream-wab'.rs and t.he, rain-waters : 

“When will the briglit and gloihous Tistrya- rise n[> 
lor us r AVdien will tlu' springs with a tlow and over- 
tlow of wabu’S, tliiek as a horsi‘’s shonhha*, run to th(‘- 
beaut iful phiees and tields, and to the [)astur{’s, evam to 
1 h('- roots of the plants, that they may grow wit-h a 
powerful growt.h ? 

The. sj)ii’it or god Sraosha must also be mentione-d; 
his iianu'. signities obedieiict^, (‘specially to the, Holy 
Word. lie it was who first tied togtSher tlm gj-aosha 
hitresniff, the eonseerated sacrificial branches ; 
he lirst, ^ang the sacred liynuis ; three tiim‘S a day he 
(Ifsemids on the world to smite /Vhrinian. Hcmet^ lie 

li;is bet'u tcuaned the priest-god ; the- holy praytu’s are th(‘ 
weapons with whic h lie smites. He nicpiires a man to 
iis(*- early that he may perform the due rites; he pities 
the ])oor and needy, and guards the .sanctity of tlui cove- 
nants. x\gaiu Ashi or piety, moral order, the daughter 





of < )niiuz*,l ami sisln* oj’ Sran.^lia. Millira ami ollaas, l>c- 
stows iIh' Iranian Ini !‘ll(‘( l , (K'IrnHs jnal riiiion y,, a la 1 caros 
a('ti\'(‘l\- lor lli“ lionso. Slio coiilcrs jiowmr ami ik'Iics, 
ami L^ivos lu anly to inanlons. 

AnoiiK'r spirit is naino<i ( o-nsli-nrvan, ‘m'^oul of tlio 
i>nir' ; in tin* ^ailias rv(‘ iiml lliis spirii. com pla i inn/; 
The soul of l>*‘l"rc th'nmz'l oj' ilic <»j)prcssions ami (iaii/;<‘) s 
the hull, inll i.-i ('(I on iiiin l)V enemies;. Hcsidcs ilios(> 
iianna 1. many ot In r sjnnts an* m \ olnal, sm li astiic holy 
(l<'<-triiic. tlir Ihily Wh.i'd, tin* /;cnins of jnsli('<'. chc 
AV(‘ ^('c ]i()W’ pi’i'iic Zoriuml rianism was to jx'r^onily ah- 
stract iih'as, jimt. a^tlu* \ (‘(li<‘ ri‘li/;'ion p(‘rsonilic< 1 maihrial 
oh]< 'ct ' »r (oi‘c< 

\\ c ii'»\vco)m‘, to the ohvcr.M* siilc ol‘ tin* picture tin* 
]M)Wcrs (tf c\ihaml their i-^'latiom; to (trmn/d ami' th*- 
The powers lo]'{'es (*i /;<MMliiess, It, has alia'a'lN' heeii si,ite(| 
oi evil. jn’onimeiil ly llie Ax’csta. asserts (In.ilisni 

in the n;ovcrniiient <»!' tin- world: Init thcri' are, not, 
want in/; ihost' wdi<» consiihn’ that. Zoroastrianism is not 
]iior(‘ dnalisiic than ( diristianil y, and point, to the I'aet 
that no atteiij])! is made ioaccoujit for the i»i’i/;'in ot* cither 
spirii. wdiile t li(‘ i etnporary c]iara<‘t er (d’ thep(»w'er of the 
e\d one is di.stinctly asseiMed, (Wcsi.S. K., \'oi. vriii,/ 
Il.in.n niN’s tliat Zoioa^ter held the /^raiid idea oftlie unity 
and iii<livi'^ihility of the supreme Ifan/;, and .s(aiL;ht l<> 
recoiicih' the existeiicr <(i‘ inip« rle<-tions and e\’ils with the 
/ioodiie^s and jinticeot’ (lod hy snppo^m/; twa* primeval 
causes -whiid), th<»n/jdi dilleiamt. were united. Ihit. it is 
,^nrel V sini])]er to tain* t he plain si at emrnl s of 1 he /;at has^ 
iliat, twojiowmfnl l)ein.n,s opposial and coiinteiacted raeii 
oilier, hnt. that, tlie eo,„j Hrin/; is the si ron/;er a ml wnll 
uh iniately coin pier, as expressin/; tin* ('ssema* ot t he creed 
ol Zoi’c-aster. If one reads tin* ;;'at]ias naturally, w'ithont, 
jircpossessioiis, it, will appear that Ahriman is iman,ined 
to have existed jVoni 1 h(‘, l>e/;innin/j;’. 

Ahriman, the prince of t h(‘. demons, is l,ln‘ opposite, 
and counterpart of Ormnzd in all cdiaracteis. Iledwadis 
in inhnite, darkmrss. and is all darkness, false- 
Ahriman. .,j,P ^vieke^ine.ss, and aroiind liiiii all evil 

sjiirits <olh.‘L-t. Any goo<l man is liis (aieniyj ami he is 
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rr|)f*^s(‘ni rd ;is lu'iiii;’ rnniujcd i\l t,lh‘, hirth oi* Zoro.islri*. 

Ilf* evil spirits niv tin* (i;u*vas, (dc'vas) male, and llin 
flrnj (jciif:d(‘). TJifa’r. arn six principal <'vil The aaevas 
spirits c( )rr(‘S])( Hiding to t.lic, Ann'slia-Sjx'iita. : and dnij. 
llius (1) Akoinaiio, (‘vil mind ; ( 2 ) Andni (liidra), destruc- 
tive lin‘ ; Sam, tyrant., oj)pnsed tin*, first i.lire<‘ of 
t lie, Anieslia-Spc'iilas. 

dMi(‘ lirst section of tli(' Veiulidad (‘xhibits in (tdail 
tlie W'ay in which Ahrinian conut(*r\vorh(Ml the hfuielieiait. 
creation of (Jrnuizd. Ilis first, cn'ation was the sei*p(Mit. 
in t he riv<‘r, and wint(*r, fiillowed hy the cat.t I(*-(Iy, coni- 
eariyiii;:^- ants, tin* niosipiito, denjoii-nyinphs and wizards, 
etc.; ainl also tin* sinful lusts, iinlM'lief^ juade, uniialiiral 
sins, the huryiuij;’ a.nd Imniin^* of corpses, tin* opjd'ession 
<*f Jiireio'u rulf*rs, and cxc(‘ssive Jn‘at., each ioltnvini;- a 
h(‘n(‘licial (‘ri'ation of Orniuzd. Alirinian was also ri ‘pre- 
sent (*d as tJie killer of tin* tii’st- ])ull. fin* poisoin*!* of plants, 
tin* caus<*r of suiokf*, ol'sin, and of diaith. 

Soiin* of tlif* associatf* spirits of evil ca,n lx* idtudifnal 
with Vedic spirits; such are the N’at.us, wizai*d d(‘Uioi!S. 
'fin* hairilcas are, (t'uion-ny inplis who ke(‘p off the j’ain- 
ilooils. ddn* l)r\ a,nts or |)i’eo-vauts are head- The Yatus, 
tone-rnnnini;' lieiids. ddn* \hirenya da<‘\’as Drvants, etc. 
ihe li(*iids in tin* lieaveiis. Iiusliyasta sends peoph* to 
sleep at dawn, and makes them foro'et, to say iln‘ir jirayers. 
W’e eaiinot eo iiito t,ln* dfdails relating; to all these. 

We must, not(‘- how in tin* ^ asts Zoroaster a.p[)(*ars as 
tJie t ypical anil l)f*st human heino-^ who lirst antainmised 
Ahrinian. Tims, we r(*ad in \’^ast Id, We Avorshij) the, 
piety and t,h(* Kravashi isee p. 2^*2] s[)\v\l of t In* Zoroaster 
hoi \' Zai’ai hiisht ra, who first t honi;dit . spoke, and maf;uined. 
did what, is ^ood, who was the. lirst pi iest , the first 
warrior, the first plou^her ot t.he. ^-rouinl, wdio first kue,\v 
and lauo-ht. ; wdio tirst, [)o.s<(‘ssed tin* hull, and holiness, 
I he w ord and ohedieuc»* to the, word, and dominion, ainl 
,dl tin* <n»od things made hy ]\Iazda ; who first, in the, 
iiKjterial world proclaimed the worti that, destroys the, 
dae\as, the law ol Ahui'a : who was s^roll‘^^ yivino- all fin*. 

,d ihinysof life, the tiiwi. hearer ot‘ tin* law' amony; tin*, 

iisiioiis: lor whom tin* A mesha-Spentas loiiyed, in one. 
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a(‘oord with the sun, in the fulness of laitli of a devoted 
heart ; they longed for him, as the lord and master of 
the world, as the praiser of the most great, most good, 
and most lair Asha; in whoso birdi and growth the 
waters and the plants rejoiced ; and whose birth and 
growth all the creatures of the good creations cried out, 
“ Hail ! ” (S.E. voh xxiii.) Here wo see, as if in process, 
the deification of a human being. 

The coiillict between good and evil was represented 
as universal in its extent. Every power or being or 
The universal material thing was engaged on one side or tlie 
conflict, other. All animals and plants belong to ,one 
or till*- other, or arc forced into their service. Sotnetimes 
the gods and fiends are seen under the guise of dogs, 
snakes, otters, frogs, (*tc. ; and it was held a crime to 
kill the creatures of Ormuzd, while a man might atone 
tor evil by killing the (treatures of Ahriman. Darmes- 
teter, speculating on this aspect of the A vesta, says, 
‘‘ Persia was on the brink of zoolatry.’’ 

Of course mankind were shared between Ormnzd and 
Ahriman. The servant of Ahriinnn and of Asha (fire) 
The good sacrifice to them with libations of haoina 

and the juico (the Vedic Soma),’ the great healing and 
wicked, invigorating plant, which when drunk liy^fhe 
faithful benefits the gods; sacrifices of consecrated meat 
and libations of holy water. Ho aids Ormuzd and the 
holy spirits by every good thought, word, and deed, and 
by increasing the number of and ])rolecting the creature's 
of Ormuzd. The priest, or Atharvan, who di*ives away 
fiends and diseases by his spells : the warrior wlio de- 
stroys the imjiious, the husbandman who produces good 
harvests, are all workers for Ormuzd, and those who do 
the contrary, for Ahriman. The furmer will have a seat 
near Ormuzil in heaven, and at the end of time the dinid 
will ri.se and live happily on the earth, which will then be 
free from all evil. 

In this connection we may note the belief in the exist- 
The of a spirit ( Fmr((slu) distinct from the 

Fravashis. body originally, separated from it by death, and 
believed to be simply the spirit of ancestors ; but this 
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developed into a belief in Fravashis as the immortal 
princij)i(‘. or counterpart of any being, whether gods, 
aninuils, plants, or physical objects. They are spoken of 
in Yast xiii. as “ tla'. awful and overpowering Fravashis, 
bi-inging help and joy to the faithful, helping in the 
maintenance of all creations. Because of the help they 
give in the perpetual conflict between good and evil, the 
Fravashis are worsliipped and invoked on all occasions. 
They are praised as ‘‘ tlie mightiest of drivers, the lightest 
(►f those driving forwards, tlu* slowest of the retiring, the 
safest of all bridges, the least erring of all weapons and 
iirm;^, and never turning their backs ; they are corre- 
spondingly dreadiul to llie foe. They are, however, said 
to ask lor help thus: “ Who will ])raisi^ us? Wlio will 
oiler us a sacritice ? Who will meditate upon us ? Who 
will* bless us? Who will receive us with meat and clothes 
in his hand, and with a prayer worthy of bliss? High 
above all other Fravashis is the lih^avashi of Ahiira 
Mazda. 

There is no doubt that the Avesta teaches tlie docti*ino 
of immortality, and a coming world which is “ b(‘dter than 
the good.” The idea of a bridge condnetingj^^^^^ 
men thither has been common to many re- 
ligions. The early Avesta represents it as a chinvat 
bridge, or bridge of retribution, at whicdi justice is 
administered. The good go to the abode of light and 
glory where Ormuzd reigns and is praised in hymns. 
Th(^ evil, the false priests, and idol-worshippers go for all 
eti'i’iiity to the habitation of the devils, in eternal night, 
scorned by the demons. Yast xxii. gives a detailed de- 
sci i})tion of tlie fate of the good and of the evil. Future 
A ^^ood man's spirit, remaining near the head rewards and 
of the body, tastes during the three nights 
ceeding the death of the body as much happiness as the 
whole living world can taste. He passes into the most 
blissfnl region and is met by his own conscience in the 
shape of a beautiful heavenly maiden who recites to him 
all his good deeds, and then conducts him through the 
l^iradises of (rood Thought, (Jood Worth, Good Deed, 
and Fndless Light. The evil man correspondingly suffers 
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for three iii^e:his as much as the wliolo living worlcl^enn 
sillier, and then is brouglit through a foul region into 
the hills of Evil Thought, Evil Word, and Evil Deed, 
and finally into endless darkness. Later this vision is 
amplified. 

In one pnssage of the gathas we find mention of a 
final dissolution of creation, when the final distribution 

The final of rewards and punishments will take place; 

but the general tenor of the Avesta is t(^ look 
renovation, for a regeneration of the earth, with a rc^sur- 
n'ction of the bodies of the dead, to join their souls. 
Many hold that this view of the resurrection was original 
in Zoroastrianism, and that it was adopted li’om the 
Persians by the Jews. The end (d‘ the world is to be 
])r<‘e('ded by the appearance of three great prophet.s, all 
regard(*d as supernatural sons of Zarathnshtra, the last 
one (Ast vat-ertaj being nanuid the victorious Saviour, 
embodied ]Hety, overcoming all tornuaits of imai and 
aemons. He is to renew tlie, world, Ik' makt^s the living 
immortal and awakens the dead from their sl(‘(‘]>, brings 
death, old age and decay to an end, and grants to the 
pious eternal life and happiness. One last decisive 
struggh* takes place between the |)owers of light. ^ and 
darkness, and Astvat-erta, witli tlic aid of the good 
spirits, vanquishes the demons, and extirpatrs I'vil. Tlnai 
comes the pea(‘eful and happy reign of Ormuzd and all 
the good, no longer disturbed by any evil-disposed Dang. 
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THE AVESTA. 

tli(^ Avesta itself it a])peors to bo eoiicliisivcly 
- ju’oved that it originated in KasUo-u Iran, (‘ast of 
tlio (',(‘ntral (los(Tt ot Persia, the land of the. Syr-Daria, 
nearly all the places mentioned in it being situated 
theroLn, with the exeeption of Ragha, near its country of 
west(*rn boundary. Babylon is tluwndy famous its origin, 
western eity mentioned. A passage especially noted is 
this, in which the Aryan e.ountry is described as t.ho first 
created and best land. ‘‘As th(3 first of the lands and as 
the best dwelling-place, T, Abura-lMazda (Ormuzd), cremated 
tlie. Aryann-vaija (the country), situated on the good 
I);0ya. ''Jdierenpon Angra Mainyu fAhriman), who is 
tiiir of* death, (‘onnl (M’-ereated tlie water serpcaits and a 
winter produced by the demons.” (( i.) This Aryan country 
was very ])ossil)ly in Upper Ferghana. 

The Avesta itself testifies to its own date in the fol- 
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lowing way. It docs not montioii any town wliicli*was 
Date of the famous in the Median and Achemenian period 

Avesta. except Raglia ; nor does it mention *tlie names 
of later nations or empires. It only knows Aryans, not 
Persians, Parthians, or Modes as such. It does not ev(m 
contain any reference to the battles between the ]\[edes 
and the Babylonians, still less to the (’onqnests of Ah'x- 
ander the Great. And this is the more signilicant as 
it alludes to many external events, battles, inroads of 
foreigners, the hostility of the Aryans to non-Aryans, 
and of the settled agriculturists to the nomad tribes. 
The tribal grou])ing was in full force, and only specially 
powerful kings were able to unite the tribes into king- 
doms. It is much more natural to regard all this as a 
sign of great antiquity, especially when coupled \vith 
the primitive type of the Avesta language. And it is 
not safe to dismiss portions of the narrative as purely 
mythical because all trace of some of the names nieii- 
tioned has vanished^. Herodotus’s statement that the 
Models were ancifuitly called Aryans, supports this view 
of the anti([uity of the recoi*d which deals solely with 
Aryans, before the Me.des had become a distinct people. 

Let us take the gathas, or hymns of the Avesta, con- 
tained in the Yasiia, ami study tlnun lor traces ol* the 
people among wliom they were com])Osed. In them 
Zoroaster speaks directly. The king Vishtasj)a 
The gathas. describeil as his pious friend in his great 
work, wishful to announce it ; and in many ways the 
gathas address or speak of contemporary persons and 
events. The religion itself is i]i process of formation, 
and its i'ollowers are subject to persecution. No doubt 
mytholog}^ is intermingled ; but if everything which 
contains mythological interpretations or descriptions were 
adjudged to contain no historical fact, very much more 
than the Avesta would have to bo sacrificed. 

One important fact intimating the great age of the 
gathas, and also showing the connection of th(3 Aryan 
people they describe with the Aryans of the Ilig-Veda, 
IS the high importance attributed to the cow, showing 
special attention to its breeding and rearing. Thus they 
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\vere*in tho pastoral state wliicli succeeds a nomad life, 
and becoming more settled than mere keepers The people 
ol sheep ami goats, which can be readily trans- to whom 
i<‘rred irom place to place. Wo are expri'ssly ^^'‘^dressed. 
told in the gathas that the cow is the giver of permanent 
homes, and the especial care of the active labourer, and 
also Jeads to the development of agriculture. In the 
\ endidad, ill contrast to this, agriculture has become of 
equal importance with cattle-breeding. In the gathas 
antagonism is represented as occurring betweini tho 
nomads and the agriculturists, and tho former oppose 
the t^^aching of Zoroaster. In fact, the nomads plundered 
tho settled people then as now, and natundly disliked the 
moral teacher of their more civilised brethren. Wo lind 
Zoroaster assigned as the special protector of tho cow, 
and the announcer to man that the cow is created ibr tlui 
industrious and tho active. In the later parts of tlu^ 
Av(^ftta wo find tho religion of Zoroaster firmly establishc'd 
and an order ol' priests (Atharvans), but the iieojile are 
still ])easants and slmpherds, and their daily life is inti- 
mately connecbid with tladr religion, the annual fhasts 
being specially related to the, agricultural and pastoral 
lii'o. The people do not yet seem to have used salt. 
(Uass, coined money, and iron were unknown ; tho bronze 
age still ruled. One passage, which has been alleged to 
refer to G aiitama, and to show tho date of tho Avesta to 
be later than his time, is not at all conclusive, and the 
name is ratlnu’ an old Iranian form; also the name 
Gautama 0(jcurs in the Kig-Veda. It was, in fact, an 
early Aryan name. 

Tlie Vendidad is specially the Zoroastrian book of purifi- 
cation ; but the first two sections belong to the older 
literature. The first section at. once touches The 
a natural chord by re|)re3enting Ahura-Mazda Vendidad. 
(Ormuzd) as telling Zoroaster that he has made every 
counti-y dear to its own people ; were it not so, they 
would all have come to the Aryan country, which was 
created best of good lands. The counter-creation of 
Angra Mainyii (Ahrinian) is then described, giving rise 
to the ten months of winter. Other neighbouring coun- 
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iries were ilioii followed by Aliriniaii’s cr(*a,ii()u 

of special evils or plagues, including various sins, evils, 
and insect plagues. In tlie second section Zot*oaster asks 
Onnuzd wlio was llio lirst mortal with whom he had 
conversed; and ho replies, TJie fair Yima, the great 
shepherd,’’ who appears to have represented tlu^ founder 
of civilisation. AftiTwards he was told that a, period of 
fatal winters was approaching, and lie was commanded 
to gather into a large enclosure all kinds of seeds and 
grains, and to make a sort of terrestrial paradise. This 
Yima is compared in some respects with Ydima, the ruh‘r 
of departed spirits, in the liig-Veda. ,, 

The third si'ction gives an enumera-lion oi‘ fi.ve things 
most pl(‘asing and tive most displeasing to tlie c‘artli. 
The most These' are, (I) the place wlna^i one of tla^ faith- 
with wood for the altar lire, and the saert‘(l 
things, bundle of twigs, steps ibrward praying to 
jVlithra, the lord of wide pastnn'S, and Rama Svasira, 
i,h(‘ god tliat gives good pastures to eatthi ; Ol) tln^ ])kice 
wliei'e one of the t'aitliful erects a house for a, priest, 
with wife, ehildreii, and herds; (*]) th(‘ ])lace whej*t‘, one 
of the faithful cultivates most corn, grass, and trnit; 
(4j wlicre there is most- incriaise of tlocks and herds; 
(bj and Avhere tlu'y yi(dd most manure. The nnj)l(‘asing 
])laces relate to tlie corpses or othei* creations of Ahriman, 
and also the captive wife and children of om^ of the 
Impurity iaithful. No man is allew(‘d to carry a corpse*, 
of corpses. alon< 3 , anrl every corpse, if buried, must be* 
disiriterre*el (ibr expejsure) within six memths. A larger 
])art of tlie VYmdielael re*hites to the (*xte*nt, oi‘ eledilement, 
by cejrpses or jiejrtions of dead matter anel the means of 
purification. Throughout all wo see the guiding prin- 
e-iplei that purity, especially of the bejJy, is e)f prime* 
impejrtance; but impurity is bedicveel te) be* tin* work of 
a demon, Avhich especially inhabits a ceirjise*, and theime*. 
])asscs to those wlio touch it. Pe'.emliar wasliings and 
spe*lls are e n je)ine*.el in urdeu’ te> exjiel tln^- impure* spirit. 
Nowliere^ lias tins id<*a of impurity e;.e)um*ei-e*d with Ihe*. 
dead l)(*en more elaborately deve-lejped. Tlie evil spirit, 
is expelled from the) cor])se) itself by the*. femr-(*yed eleig ” 
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iii'iir am I made to look at the dead. In 
practice t-hi^s is inturprotod as a dog with two spots above 
the ('yys. This may bo c()m])ared with the tbur-ey^ed 
dogs ot the Vodic god Yama, and th(' tlm'f‘-headed (Jer- 
b(n'us, watching at tlie doors ot* hell. Wherever tin', 
onrpse pass(Ml, d(‘ath walked with it, threatening the 
living ; c()ns<‘(pi(*nt.ly no man or atiinial might pass that 
way till the deadly breath had b(‘('n blown away by the 
lonr>ey(Ml dog, the pri<‘St. aiding with Ids spells. 

bhroj (‘ai th, and wat(‘r In'ing all holy to Zoi’oast.rians, 
corj)ses must be lvej)t. as Taras possibt* away I Vo m them 
a,nd |flac(*(l on th(‘ highest summits, when*, there. Exposure 
ar(‘, always (‘or[)S(‘-(*at.ing dogs and birds, and o^^ead. 
last 0110(1 by tin* loot, and liair lest the boiu'S should lx*. 
cai-rif‘d away. Tlio bones must afterwards lx* laid in a 
building known as tin* Dokma, or tower oT sih'iu'e. This 
[)i'inoi])l(‘. was carrii'd out v('ry thoroughly, ])artia.l dea-t h 
and siekiioss Ix'ing ofpially unch‘an. Kv('rything proceed- 
ing from tin* human Ixxly was impure, (‘Vcm parings oT 
nails and cut hair. Siidvuess was S(‘nt by Ahriman, and 
ninsl b(*. (Hired by washings and sp(‘.lls. JTsov(H*al heal(*rs 
ollored tln‘niselv('s togetlmr, one h(*aling with th(3 knite, 
(.)]!(* with In'rbs, and one witli tin* holy word or by sp(‘lls, 
tin* latt(*r was to be pref<'rr(*d. Hence tin*, class oT priests 
included the oil inf doctors. 

dd.(‘ foiii’th section of tin* Veinlidad is occupied with 
laws alxait. cont lacts and assaults; tin* lat.ter an*, of sev(*n 
degr(*(‘s, and guilt is estimatijd as V(*ry gr(‘atly incr(*ase(j 
))\^ eadi i'(*p(*t it ion of tin* olTeiu.M*. Crimes are Lawofeon- 
pnnislied not only by strijx*s, but in addition tracts and 
bv peiialt ics after death. ()lb*nc(*s against tin* 
gilds wer(* punisln'd more heavily than olTences against 
111,111; and d(*a.tli is the. j)unishnn*nt of the man who 
falsels^ pi(‘tends to ch*ans(‘ tln^ unclean, and tin*, man who 
cai'ih'S a. corpS(* alone, tliese being sp(*eial oiTences against 
lh(*. gods. U(‘[x‘utance, oidy sav(*s the sinin*r from pt'iiab 
ties aft(‘r death. ddn* burning or burial ol‘ tin*. d(‘ad, 
tln^ eating dead matter, and unnatural crimes W(*ro in- 
(“xpiabh*, apparently punislnHl by death as well as future 

tonii'Hits. 
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Vispcrc'd and Yasna })roporly form an indivisible 
part of the Avcsta ; in fact, they const itut<^ a litur^}^ 
The Visperod, which is very short, contains nien^ly in- 
vocations and invitations to Ormnzd and the ^ood gcmii 
The Vispered to be present at the ceremonies about to be 
and Yasna. performed. Tlie Yasna means literally ^^offiT- 
ing with prayers,” and includes the gathas or hymns, to 
which we have already referred. Those were to be 
recited by the priests alone (the laity not being present), 
during tlie performance of certain religious ceremoni(‘s, 
which in brief were the consecration of holy water, of the 
sacred twigs or Baresma, and of the juice of the ifaoma, 
and the otfbring of the draonas, or little round cakrs, on 
which ])ieccs of cooked flesh were plac^ed, and altcrwards 
eatmi by the priests. Properly it was the priest's dfiiy to 
recite the entire Avesta once ev(Ty tw'cnty-four hours, 
and principally during the night, this being cssent iai in 
order that they might keep themselves lit to perform 
the rites of purification. 

The liturgies are not of interest proportionate to thoir 
length, and it is difficult to give an idea of their varied 
character within our limits. Here is a brief extract from 
the Visperod : ‘‘We honour the omniscient spirit A*iiura- 
The Mazda. We honour the light of the sun. AVe 
liturgies, honour the sun, the Amesha-Spentas. Wc 
honour the perfect Alantras. AVe honour the brilliant 
works of purity. AVe honour the assemblies, of wliich 
fire is the cause. AVe honour pure and beiie.vohmt pres- 
})(*rity and intelligence.” Again, “Apply your Ir-rl , hands, 
Avill, Mazdeans, disciples of Zarathustra, to the, practice, 
of the good works proscribed by law and justice, to the 
avoidance of bad actions, contrary to la^v, and unjust ; 
give to those wdio lack.” 

The A'asna largely consists of lists of those in whos(‘ 
honour the various consecrated objects are ollered, or 
to whose praise the ])riests are chanting. Thus: “AVitli 
tills Baresma and holy water I honour the pure sjiii its 
of the months, ])ure spirits of the ])ure wmrld. I honour 
the new moon, pure spirits of the pure world.” Frci- 
quently various points in the hi-story or achi(*vements of 
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the spirits are allucied to. Then the features of Ormn:^<fs 
rule are spoken of: ‘Mteign undisputed over the waters, 



ov,>r tlio trees, over all lhat is good and of pure origin. 
Sake the jnst man powerful, and the wicked powerless 
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and AV(‘ak." A loni; ncconnt ol* ilio origin and liistory 
of Ilaonia is put into the nioutli of Zoroastiu', and ])niyer 
is oHered to liini as a jx'rson, in ('xtravagant terms. 
Paradise, liealtli, long lii'e, ])rosj)erity, eon<jU('^i, sah'ty, 
]>osterity, etc., are among the gifts besought ot Ilaoma. 
Ho is also asked to imstrate the olforts of tlu)s<‘ wiio 
would in jure t]i(‘ worship[>er, and to bring i‘very ealaniit y 
upon liini. 

From those various indieations we may ])ieture to our- 
selves the Zoroaslrian ndigiou as ])raet.is(‘d (‘miluries 
Tlie early (Jhi*istian ora, and long aft(M’ t he 

rites of time of Zoroaster. It is to Ix^ noted that* t he 
Mazdaism. ^y^sta eonlains no mention of tem])h‘s; and 
the sacred lir(‘ was kejit up on altars in the op('n air on 
elevated places, at most surrounded by a simple r"dl. 
No imag(^ or re[)res('ntation of the gods or genii was 
made; lin^ alone was sulUeient to symbolise them, k(‘j)t, 
up perpetually in gicait stone or coppei* basins, led with 
the. ehoieest wood. The priests (atharvans) taught th('. 
holy law, recited the sacred texts and invoi ations, jin*- 
]xir<'d the ilaoma, waslunl and kept the sac.'red v(‘ss(‘ls, 
and prosified at ceremonies ol* jienance and |)urilieal i^m. 
Tliey were expeet(»d to know the A vesta by heaii ,, ‘ind 
had charge f)f the instruetion and initiation of novices 
and students. It a])pears tliat they w(‘r(‘ accustomed to 
go from place to jdaco in the exercis(‘ of their sacred 
tunctiojis; and some <d’ them were medically skilled, but. 
peribrmed nuiii}^ cures Ijy sacred formulas. ^Jdie. holy days 
which the religioij j)rescril)ed were suffieiently numerous, 
including the 1st, Hth, ]8th, and "Jdrd ol’ each month, 
saeix'd to Orrnuzd, the 3rd and bth t(^th(‘ Aniesha-Sp(‘ntas, 
and every day had its special spirit or d(Mty. The ncAV 
y(‘a,r’s festival to Ormuzd, and that of the autumnal 
equinox to Mithra, wen*, among the jirincipal festivals; 
and the, dead in general were celebrated on the, last tmi 
days of the, year. The contaminations that. mad(‘ nnm 
im[)ure, as W(? hav(5 already < let ailed them, gav<i much 
work to the j)riests in jmrilication. 

lly thf‘. time of iJarius, (3ialda*au and Semitic. imag(‘.- 
worship had influenced the worship[)ers of (Jrmiizd to a 
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limited extent. Darius placed a symbolical pictni-o of 
the god on his inscriptions; Artaxcrxes II. Rise of the 
erected statues and a temple to Anahita, at 
Ecbatana. Ilow the Magians became the priests ot‘ the 
Avesta religion Ave have no clear account. They appear 
to have b(^en a tribe or caste of the Modes, and probably 
they were the inheritors of the primitive Aryan tradition, 
Avho accepted the Zoroastrian development of it, and ac- 
quired great intluenco in the Persian empire, becoming 
not only teachers of religion, and priests, but also political 
administrators and advisers ; and they ty;)pear to iiave b(^- 
comj- combined or amalgamated with the priestly families 
of old Persia. The Sacred fire was carried before the 
kings by Magians, and the king\s sons were instructed 
by ^hem in the religion of Zoroaster. It is doubtful 
whether at this time they occupied themselves with sooth- 
saying, ])rophecy, the interpretation of dreams, (dc. ; it 
is probable that these oflices were performed by tln^ 
ChakUean priests. The Greek historians represent that 
no one could sacrifice in Persia without a Magian. Tiny 
offered sacrifices at high places, first praying to fire (or 
rather, looking towards the sacred firej. Tliey Scicrificcd 
anieials, striking them down Avith a club ; but no part of‘ 
th(‘ ilesh Avas set apart for the deity, the soul of th(‘. 
animal only being required. “ As far Avest as Cappadocia,” 
says Strabo, “ there Avere enclosed places, in the midst 
of Avliich Avas an altar heaped up Avith ashes. On this 
the IMagians kept up the unquenchable fire. Each day 
they Avent and sang for an hour before the fire, hoi ding- 
in their hands a bundle of tAvigs.” The Magian religion 
extended even to the cities of Lydia, where Pausanias 
observed their Avorship. 

The exposure of corpses Avas but partially practised by 
the ancient Persians, and may have been restricted to 
the priests. Certainly the kings were buried : but under 
the Sassanian monarchy, the dead Avere exposed according 
to the modern custom. 

There can be little doubt that the Avesta anciently 
consisted of many more books than avo have at present. 
Various traditions speak of their number (tAventy-one) 

T 
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and contents, and tlio etldvis made to pn‘S(n'vo tia'iii. 

Loss of AlexandiT tlio (iveai, in a drunken jreli(*, burnt; 
Soroastrian tlio palaC(‘ at' ]\n\se])olis, wliieli contained oin^ 
books. ihen existing C()iu])l(‘t e, cojiics of 

these books, and the other was saul to liav(^ bemi taken 
away by the (.-I reeks. Tlie attempts ot tlu^ Sassanian 
kine;s of Persia to collect and preservi'- the /< )i(.)aslrian 
books were iNuidercMl futile by the destroying iiny of tln^ 
]\[ohamniedans, and tliosc avIio refused to adopt the faith 
of the (joinjni'rurs emigrated to India, and settled cliielly 
on western shores. They preservc'd some portions oi tho 
Avesta, t(»gether with translations, c‘ommentari(*s, and 
original works in the Pahlavi languagi*. and oliarad er, 
wliicli prevailed in Pm’sia from the third to tln^ tonth 

The Pahlavi <^'^?idany A.i). Ill these Pahlavi texts wt* 1|sv»^ 
texts. much of the middle period of Mazdaisni, “ with 
a strange mixture of old and new materials,’’ says I )r. AV(‘sl , 
“ and exhibiting the usual symptom of declining poW('rs, a. 
strong insistence upon complex forms and minute (h'tails.” 

The Ihindahish is cm; of these texts which giv('s an 
account of cosmogony and legendary history, (t si ribing 
The creation under the g(Jod and (*vil intliKsices of 
Bundahish. Orinuzd and Ahriman, with their c(milicts,,t‘ind 
coming down to early Persian kings and to ZoroastfU’, 
with a brief acc(nmt of later Persian histoiy. ^riaat'' are 
many references which indicatii that this is a translation 
with commentary I'rom an Avesla original. ^rh(‘ Halmian 
Vast is a rcunarkable prophctiiad book, in which Orniuzd 
is said to give to Zaratliustra a narrativi* ot tlie iinure 
history ot Ids religion. 

The Shayast, La-Shayast is a worlv ahoiil. t he propc'r 
and the impro])er/’ or laws and customs about sin and 
Tj^e Shayast nature and degi’ees otdilferent 

brgach('S ot propriety, the kinds ot good works 
and those wJjo can or cannot jjertorm tJiem, the mode ot 
atoning for sins, various kinds of worsldp, and an inllidte 
number of detailed rules are given, showing no (‘legation ot 
mind, but apedaiitic* reliance on outward ibrnial puriiication. 

Th(i Dadistau-i-Dinik, by Maiiuskiliar, a idgli priest 
of the Parsecs, was written in the luntli century, ami 
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I’rprfJsonts tlio doctrines ;iud practice of tlio niodoru 
J^irsees. ^riie title si^iijuities ‘‘ K(}Iio-i()iis Opinions 
or decisions.” The purpose oi* the ci’eatioii of Dadiataici- 
iiKMi is (letiued as “ ibr progress and |^oodm‘ss,^ Dinik. 
wliicdi iiKMi arc bound to proinott*.. IMan is bound to 
;j;lority jind praise the all-oood Creator. “A righb'ous 
man is tUa creature by whom is a(3C(‘pled that occupa- 
tion wliich is provided for him, and is fully watchful in 
ihti world as to Jiis not being (hsadved by the rapacious 
tiend;’ ^riie evil happmiing to the good in this world 
to so larg(^ an <‘xtcnt is attributed to ilie demons and 
evil ^mm ; but for this they receivf'. more reward in th(‘< 
spiritual •.'xist, cnee, and by it they are h(i[)t IVoin cwil and 
iiiij)ro])er actams. Kx])lanations ar(i givmi as t^o the cx- 
[josn^-c of the dead, the knowhalge l)y the soul of the, late 
nf the body, the future of the evil and the good. A 
brilliant picture is given of Jnaiven, and a, very tlark 
one of lieJl. The sacred thread-girdle is declared to bci a 
sign of the servi(?e of t.lie sacred beings, a toktm ol’ sin 
(‘iidcul, and a ])resage l)enehcence. The sac-nal cen’o 
mouial is phaising to Ormuzd, because it entirely fulfils 
his coniinands, and produces propitiation of good spirits, 
tlui vbicrc'ase of dig(‘stiveiiess, the growth of ])lants, the 
pros[)crity ol* tlie world, and the propca* ])rogr(‘ss cd* Jiviiig 
heings. The proper mode of celebrating the cerenioniai 
is described ; but there is little in it tliat adds to the 
cssmitials already (h!scrib(;d, and not-hing t,hat is of a 
vta y lofty or original (diaracbu*. Anot her The spirit 
haldavL book, “ Opinions of the Spirit of Wis- of 
dom,’’ is of interest for its expn!ssing th(i beli(;f 
that tin? ‘•innate wisdom” of Ormuzd, a distinct j)(;r- 
sonality created by Ormuzd, ju-odm^cd both th(3 iiialerial 
and s]hrit worlds, and can a])pear in a ])ersonal Ibrm and 
oiv(^ instructions, such as those recorded in the work 
Itself. Another similar book is calhid by its author “ ^Jdie 
l)oiil)t-dispelling Explanation,” and defends and expounds 
the dualism of Maze! aism, asserting that other religions 
ran only account for the origin of evil by degrading the 
rhai'actcr of the supreme Being, or by. supposing a cor- 
rupting inlluence to be at wl|>rk, which is really an evil 
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spirit. Ho makes roferencos to, and ai-taclvs the ineolisis- 
toncios lio linds in Moliainmedan, Jewish, Christian, and 
Maiiicha3an doctrine. 


MlTimAISM. 

The recurrence of the name of ]\lithra in the procod inp; 
chapters, from page 7 onwards, will already have b»‘(Mi 
noted ; and we must noAV give a brief account of Wm 
obscure cultus which has been termed ]\[ithraism, which 
some assert to have boon the most widespread religious 
system in the Homan empire for some centuri(\s aftrr tlio 
rise of Christianity, having been even brought int(>. this 
country by the Homan soldiery (see .1. M. Jtob-rtson in 
“Heligious Systems of the World,” pp. 'i'Jo-OlSj. 

In the Veda, Mithra is twin-god with Varuna; in 
Zoroaster, he is lord of wide pastures, croat(Ml by Aliin a- 
Mazda; he was still lord of the heavenly light, and so 
became s])ocially the sun-god, god of light and truth, of 
moral goodness and purity, punishing the Mitbra-Diu j, 
‘him who lies to Mithra’; hence also he is a judg(‘. in 
hell. (S.E., iv. xxiii.) Hawlinsoii says that Darius 
H 3 "stas 2 )es placed the emblems of Ahura-Mazda and of 
Mithra in equally conspicuous positions on the sculj)iiMnMl 
tablet above his tomb (b.c. 485) ; and his example was 
followed by later mouarchs. The name J\lithradates, 
“given by Mithra,” so often borne by Eastern monarclis, 
is another t(*stimony to the inlluenc(^ of Mithra. He cann^ 
to be regarded as a sort of intermediate between Orniuzd 
and Ahriman, a mediator eternally young, preserving inan- 
kind from the evil one, and performing a mystcnious saca i- 
lice, through which the good will triumph ; and in soni(3 
asj)ects Mithra was regarded as a females deity, aiid tlimv 
are many Mithraic moniimeiits on which the symbols of 

Mithraic fwo deities appear, male and 1‘emale. The 
monuments. Gra^co-Homan bas-relief of Mithras slaying a 
bull, in the British Museum, indicates one form of the 
symbolism associated with this god, and connectxMl with 
the idea of sacrilice and purification ; and in other associ- 
ations a ram was slain to Mithra. We learn i'rom Origon 
that the Mithraic mysteries included a comph^x r(‘pr(\sen- 
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tjitioii of iho movements of the stars and planets, and of 
I lie disembo^tlied liumaii soul among them. 

lliicli of the dililculty of comprehending Mithraism 
really is due to its opposition and proscription by early 
(diristianity, and to the secrecy with which its worship 
was carried on, largely in caves. There are Antagonism 
many remains of Mithraic altars cub out in of Christians, 
rocks, and he was oven named ‘‘ Mithras out of the rock.” 
The rites were probably to a large extent derived from 
th()S(‘. of Zoroaslrianism. At the vernal equinox, the deity 
iipjH^ars to hav(i been symbolically mourned as dead, a stone 
imag^ Ix'ing laid by night on a bier to represent the dead 
god ; and* Justin Martyr and Tertulliau describe initiation 
and other ce^rc* monies of the worshippers of JMithra, which 
1 l)(‘y»r(‘garded as imitations of the Christian sacraments. 
We cjtn see in the light of the Creek myth of PersoiJiono, 
that this was no imitation, but an early and widespread 
symbolism of tlu‘> early death of Nature, and the rest(n’(Ml. 
lit'o of spring-time. Initiation was an elaborate ordeal, 
including trial by water, by fire, by cold, by hungeu’, by 
thirst, by scourging, etc. ; and the worshippers Mithraic 
W(‘re divided into different grades, called alter ceremonies, 
ditih-cnt birds and other animals. Tertulliau says that 
the soldier of Jlithra was offered a crown, which it was 
his [)lace to refuse, saying Mithra was his crown. Mithra- 
ism secuns io have had considerable popularity among the 
hitm- ftoman soldiery, and to hav(*. been acknowledged by 
th(‘ emperors, so that there are many military inscriptions, 
‘•l)coSoli Invic toilithne,” — ‘4o the invincible sun-god, 
^litlna.” The most usual representation of liim (h'picts a 
young man in Oriental costume kneeling witli one kne(U)n 
it prostrate bull, grasping tho head and jmlliiig it back 
with his Icj’t luiiid, while with the right lie plungt'S his 
sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a seorpion 
drink the blood flowing from the bull, and the sun and 
inoon occup3" the two sides of the relief. 

ddun’o is muclx curious speculation and fact bearing 
on Mithra-worship, but the study cannot y(}t be said to be 
nlaecd on a basis of certainty ; and to say tliat Christianity 
borrowed largely from Mithraism, is quite unproved. 
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PEOPLE within a pooplo, likotlio .lows in England, 
tho Parsees have attained and mainlainod an iii- 
iluence and wealth tar beyond their mimorical propoilioii. 
Their persistence is in its way as strong a testinioiiy to 
tlie powt^r of liereflii.y as any. Tho peoj)l(^ survive l)y 'Vheir 
commercial ability; their religion survives witli them^ 
like Judaism with tho Jew.s. Per.secntion was long their 
fate, iKjtli in Persia ami India; the (lil'liciill ies 
^^ofthe°^ tlioir struggle lor exislemio liave fixiid tluur 
Parsees. striking (diaracterisi.ics in a mould rma’c'. lena- 
cions of life. May wo not say i.hat they liave largely 
preserved a ])uro faith in one snpremf^. beiiofic(*nt (Jod, 
Oriniizd, and Ijelicve them when they rojmdiato the ch^sig- 
nation tire- worshippers, and I'eject idolatry in all torms? 
Fire they revere, tiro is the sjnnhol of their god, and th(*y 
do not treat fire lightly in any (drcumstances ; indeed, they 
are tlie only people wlio universally refrain irom tohacco- 
Their smoking, as offending their religions priiicijdes. 
principles. But they are equally fixed in tlui dei.ormination 
not to defile any of tho works of Ormuzd, whether earth, 
water, animals, or plants; and their practices of cleanli- 
ness and frequent personal ablution must havo contributed 
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;j;voc}ily to tli(‘ir maiul onaiuu^ in lioaltli. Tluy^roalost niiiu- 
Ix'rol; tluM)} is to ho lomid iii Bonihay ; tlay an* iiunKM'ons 
ill Surat, •Alnno(Iaha.<l, and otlior citios of (Jujiu’at: and 
tlioy aro, to i)o found in many otlior (utios uinh'r Ih-itish 
Indian rulo. ddu'ir tota,l nuin her is about .S2,()li0,iu(‘lud- 
iiiii; 8,()( )( ) in Prrsia (Vozd, oto.). Tlioir naiiK'. is dorivod 
Jroin i,lu‘ir oriij^inal ])rovinoo, Pars, or Pars, 1‘rom wliicli 
P<'rsia is iianied. 

Tlio ]^ii soos, or (diK'bros, of Yozd liavo still thiriy-Ibiir 
liro. bun |)]os ^roat and small, but possess very few books ; 
and till lab'ly were in a very de^:^rad(Hl# condition and in 
j^i’oat poverty, being most unjustly ireated by tluur 
Mahometan noigdibours ; tlaui* condition lias, liowever, 
been mir.iga,t(‘rl by the persistent. (‘ITorts of t he Jhirs(‘(‘s of 
Jloinl)ay and of tla^ Jh’itish ministry in Persia. At Jkdvu, 
on r.he Caspian, tlu^y still liavo lire temples. 

Till receiilly tlu^. [)uro iaitli was only pn'served by a 
few of tli(‘. Ikirseo priests; and the average prit'st was 
little blit a ri'citer of j)orfcions of tlio sacred a Parsoe 
books and formulas by rote, without under- catechism, 
standing tin*. languag(i in whiedi they wau’e, writttui. Of 
l;it(‘ years a cateeliisni of instru(d.ion lias lieen preparorl 
f(»r the instruction of Parseo children, from which W(i 
learn that tluy are taught that there, is om'. Cod, Ormiizd, 
and that Zartusht (Zoroaster) is liis tnu) prophet; that 
the religion of the Avesta was communicatofl to him by 
(u)d, and that it is true beyond doubt; that Cod is goo(l, 
and that good deeds arc (uijoinefl. All (‘vil cund wicked- 
ii(‘ss ar(‘. strictly forbidden. ]\[orality is confined within 
lhr(‘e words, ]mr(‘-thought, pure-word, jmre-deed; truth is 
part i('nlarly en joined. Pvil deeds will bring punishmmit 
after death in h(‘ll, and Jiulgment is ladievcMl to ta,ko 
place on the fourth day after (leath, determining whetlier 
{[ h \ d»'c(‘ased goes to heaven or h(*ll. But a futuri^ n*sur- 
rectiou is ludd out as (;ertain, when (lod only can save 
one. It is also enjoined upon believers that they 
turn their face towards some luminous obj('ct while (ui- 
(ra<>(‘d in prayer and worsliip, which must Ixi of fre(|uent 
occuiTence in the day. Angels are believed in, who aid 
mankind in various ways, and superintend various parts 
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of creation. Prayoi s are addressed to these s])irits. Prjeyer 
is made that the evil may become virluous and be pardoned 
b}" the mercy ot* Ormuzd. There is no propitiation of the 
evil spirits, or ])rayer to tliem. 

^riie priesthootl is handed down by inluTitance from 
iatlier to son, altliongh priests may become laymen. The 
The priest- high priests, or dastiirs, are the espc'cial religious 
hood. authorities, imposing penances and declaring 
doctrine. The ordinary priests, or mobeds, and the lower 
])riests, or herbads, complete the religious ord(Ts ot th(‘ 
Parsees. Tliey have a council, or Panchyat, composed ol* 
six dasturs and twelve mobeds, whicli scdtles all ^ the 
joint alhiirs ot the Parsee community. At ])rej^cnt the 
condition ot the Parsee priesthood is one of progress; two 
colleges, representing the two sects of the Parsecs (marked 
by comparativelj^ unimportant difllerences}, have b'eoii 
ostablislu^d, under able teachers; and learned works ot' 
considerable value bearing on the history and anedent 
texts ot their religion have been produced by Parsees 
who have studied at (xermaii universities and write 
English with fluency. The Parsee community does not 
make offerings to the priests and to the temples the 
chi(*t or only meritorious work ; but its charitable^ insti- 
tutions are numerems, and a Parsee bc^ggar is unknown. 

As to thc^ devotional practices of the laity', a man who 
is very religious will say prayers many^ times a day, 
Devotions albeit in the Avesta language, which lu3 (I<k‘s 
of the laity, understand. PrayuT may be said cjii l ising 
irom sleep, after bathing, and after eveuy operation of 
life, beton^ and after meals, and belbi*e going to bed. 
Among the strangest and most repulsive ot Parsee prac- 
tices, to western notion, is the habit cjf rubbing nirang 
d-ow’s urinci) over taco and hands, as a spcicilic against 
devas or evil spirits, a prayer cu’ incantatiem being recited 
at the same time, liovotions at thi) Parsee lire altars 
are cpiite optional, and they may be pertorm(‘d 
Festivals. timci ly the worshi])pers, who usually 

give something to the pric‘sts. There is, however, a con- 
siderable attendance at the*, festivals, about oneci a week, 
and at special seasons, such as the six days’ I'cstival in 
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Uie<i'mid(llo of winter, celebrating tlio six periods oi crea- 
tion, tliat at tlie spring equinox in honour ol agriculture, 
that to Mithra, ('tc. On the tenth day of the eighth 
month there is a festival to Fravardin, who presides ovei 
the souls of the departed, when special ceremonies lor the 
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vlsitod and ^rayors said, looking towards ilio alt.aif’ of 
sacred lire, \dsits to frii‘iids, witli ('ev(‘moiiial Iiaiid-joiii- 
iiip;, follow, and alms an* io the. jxior. » 

ddie ]^ars(*^ infant, horn on a, ground floor, to wlii(di he 
is again ))i‘onght as soon as lie is d(‘ad, has his iia(i\dlv" 
Ceremonial on th(* seventh da.y by a I jrahimin or Parsee 
rites. aslr(doger“])ri(‘st ; at si‘ven ^aairs old h«‘ is j)iiri- 
fn^l Avitli nirang, and invested with tlu*. saer(*d girdle of 
seventy-two ihri'ads, representing the sev(*nty-two < liap- 
ters of the Yasna. As the ])riest l)Iesses the (diild, lie 
throws upon its he.ad jiortions of irnits, spiecs, and ]i('r- 
iiiines. Idiis is the eereniony ot* the ktisfi. i\rarripge.s 
are ear{ ‘tally arranged by the astrologei’, Init j^’e ( <*!<•- 
brati'd with a n'ligious eereniony, in whi(di the conph'. 
art‘ tied together hy a silken eord gradually wound rouiiil 
them, while a benediction is ])rononnctMl in Zend and 
Deathbed Samkrit. Jt is in th<‘ir fun(‘rals tliat tin* Par- 
forms. sees an* most peculiar. A d^'ing* ]^iis(‘(* will 
he attended by a jiriest, who repeats to liim considatory 
texts from the A vesta, gives liini tla* sacred JIaoma jnic(‘ 
to drink, and jirays tor the torgiveness oi* Ids sins. Yin* 
body is thmi takam to a groiind-tloor room irom wiiieh 
everything lias Ix'en removed, laid upon slon(*s, wasljed 
in warm wat,(*r, dressed in clean white c*lot.hes, and laid 
upon an iron bier. The jiriest, in tin* presmiee of the 
corpse, gives an exhortation to tlie relat.iv(*s to live pure 
and Indy lives, so that they may m(*(*t tin* (l(‘('eas(‘(l again 
in paradise. This (*xhortation (-(msists ot tin* iirst gat ha 
ot Zonjaster. A dog is brought in to look at the d(‘- 
eeased, this being known as the s((fj-(Ji(l or dog's gazf*. 
This nsefl to b(3 looked upon as a means ot judging, by 
the flog's insl.inet, whetlnn* lit* was n'ally extiind. ; but 
it is now ex])lained as S(*enring the passagi* of tin* soul 
over tlie Chinvat bridge, over wldcdi only t Ini jiions pass 
to lieaven. ddie earriage of the body to the iowms ot* 
The towers silenee. is eonimitted to aspi'eial class of Parsi't'S 
of silence. (-dlfMj N(.*ssnsalar, or unclean, from t in*, work 
they pei-form. The iow(*rs of silenci*. in Pomhay are 
construeted on tlie top ol* Malabar Hill, a. great hoiin* of 
vultures. Built ot stom*, they ris(i aliout twent^^-live 
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with only a small ontranco bolow. Ou nvvival nt 
the appointed tower, prayers are said at the ii(d<.;lil)()iirin^ 
iire-altar.* The body is tlum ('xposod on ;i stone ])l;iltbriu 
Avithiii the tower, so that all Iluids pass into a w(‘ll, inb) 
which also the lionos left by the vultures are 
swept. Daring the throe fla3\s after death a ^^departo^d 
pri(*st (loustantly ])rays before a burning tire, souls, 
led with sandal-AVood near the spot whon^ the dead body 
was laid, the soul not being believed to leave this world 
during that ]ieriod. On tlie fourth day atb^r dealh there 
is a I’urthor (ceremony for the soul of the departed, (con- 
tributions to charities are made in memory of tln^ (h*- 
ceased,* and suecessive annual, )uuhiail^ or coremouies of 
departed souls, keep them in remembrance. 

jfho well-to-do p('rlbrm a ceremony every day of the 
first year after a death ; and th(‘ last t(ni days of tlnsr yi^ar 
are spcsaally set apart ibr the nuiktad. Oiu'. of th(» rooms 
of the liouse is sp(‘cially chained aufl set a,[)ar(', and ov^ay 
morning choiet? llowers and fruits are ])hic(Ml th(a’t‘, and 
prayers are offered in it by the relaiivf's, not only for tla^ 
dead but for tlaunseU’es for forgiveiu'ss of t.h(‘ir past, sins. 

Parsees keep thcar heads covered day and night, Iniving 
i»d)ibed an idea that it is sinful to be uncovma^d. Jhirsce 
women occupy a, mufdi higher position than 
among , Hindus and Mohammedans ; and in ^ 
recent years women have been admitted to meals in 
common with tlio men. The family life, esp(‘c.ially of 
th(^ well-to-do, has much in it tliat is admiraPh^. Tlie edu- 
cation of women lias made great progress among them 
in recent years. IMuch supiTstitioii still (exists about the 
significau(*e of particular days, every day having sonui 
spc('ial thing for wliich it is best suited ; some days for 
b(‘giuuing a jourmy, oth(?rs for (‘boosing a new Jiouse, 
others for soliciting a bride, etc. 

The largest tower of silence in Jlombay is about ninety 
feet in diameter, or bUt) feet in circumference*, the outer 
(circular) walls being built of A^ery hard stxnn^, facial with 
white plaster. Inside tlio tower is a circular plathumi 
extending to its full circumference, formed of large stone 
slabs, divided into three rows of exposed receptacles for 
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l)()(li(‘s (){ (liiuinisliinrr t(.)war(ls tlio iuU'rior, 

tho exterior row beinn^ men, the middli' for 

women, jind iho iuiuM’ for children. Kaeli n'cc^ptade, is 
separated -trom the otJiers l)y rid<^(\s about an inch liii;li : 
and (dianiiels are cut for llio ])urpose of couveyin*^ a, 1 1 
hrjuids into a d(‘('p liollow, or well, in the. (*(mtre of tlie 
to\v(‘r. Wli(‘U the. corpse lias beiui (“oinp|et(‘ly strippi'd 
of its flesh by the vultures, which is '^mierally aceoni- 
plished within one liour at th(‘. outside, and when the, 
boiK's ol tbe. denuded skidetou ar(‘. jxa’fc'ctly dri(‘d up 
by I, ho ])o\verful ]i(‘at of a tropical sun, t,h(‘v ai’e. thrown 
ink* t his pit, wIkto they crumble into dust.'’ Tlien^ are, 
a, Iso (bm* drains haidinj:^ irom the jiit to the ('xti'rior, opini' 
in^’ into four wells. ‘‘At the mouth of each drain char- 
coal and sandstones are [iUic.cmI for ])urifyin^ the, llnid 
b(‘foro it enters the "round, thus obs(‘i’vin" one of the 
ten(‘ls of the Zoroast.rian religion, that “ th(‘ mot her earth 
shall not b(‘. deliled.” The wells have a |)ermeable bot- 
tom, which is covered with sand to a height of live or 
si'Vi'ii feet. 

The foundation-laying and the conS(‘c;rat ion of a new 
lower is an oc(?asion of great ceremony. Al‘b*r the ground 
h*is been marked out and limited with a thriaid Foundation 
carried round a larg(5 numlxu’ of nails arrange, d gec^rationof 
in a circle, prayers are offered to Sraosha, the, towers, 
guardian deity of tho souls of the. dead, to Ormu/.d, and 
to Sjienta Armati, tho guardian denty of (airth, to de- 
• parled souls, and to the s(*.ven Amesha-Spenlas. ddiese 
prayt'rs, acknowledging that it is wrong to containinati^ 
the. (‘arth with the bodies of thc^ dead, pray that tln^ en- 
c1os(mI space, and no more, may be occupied for (h^positing 
the bodies of de])arted souls. At the consecration of a 
dokhma, a trench is dug all round it, and then in the 
centre of the tower two iniests perform the Vasna and 
Vendidad prayers and ceremonies in honour of Sraosha 
lor three consecutive mornings and nights, (hi the foui th 
morning there is a praym' in lionour of Ormuzd ; and 
aftm’wards th(‘r(‘ are similar prayers to those at the 
foundation. Other .services outside the tower follow, 
during and after wliich thousands of Parsees visit the 
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lower, Avliieli is aflerwards closofl io ('vorybody. Soflio- 
the towers are (‘reeftMl by public sul)seriptioii, but 
])i’ivaU' ])ei’soiis J'nMjiuau ly bear tin' S(>a‘ (‘N])eusf‘, it beiii^* 
coiisidei’cd a spc'eially nua’itorious ael to binld otk*. 

dduis, ill tlie midst of antagonist ie cnMals, persists tlui 
rc'ligioii associated witli t.lu*. name of Zoroaster, a standing 
revelation to us oi‘ tlie ideas and worslii]) of long-dislant, 
ages. Ji'^ven'ina* and woi-slnj) for tln‘ great Orniiizil, tin*. 
supiTune ]h‘ing, principally tyjiiiied by tin* wondrous tii’e, 
dread of tlie. evil spirit- ami anxi(‘ty to avoid tin' (‘vils li(‘. 
can bi’ing, and practical ( liaiity (diielly < liaraeleri.^t' this 
most inte]’esling survival li*omtiie j)ast.. ]j(‘arnefl moijm'ii 
Jhirsees maintain and teaih that; invocations to. spirit-s 
other than tiie supi'enn' (bxl do nol ludoiig to the religi(ai 
as original!}' established by Zon»asler. and that’ ihoy lyay 
all be disp(ajs(‘d with, retaining tin* l>elier in one ( Jod a) id 
in ])urity of thought, word, and deial. ddiey liold also 
that all their ritual and eer(‘moni(‘s may b(‘allt‘red iiecord- 
iiig to tin', spiritual state and m'eds of tin.' eommiinity. 

IV.r llic Ix'Pt account of the ni I'avso's ami tlicir ])i’( ;'cut rclii^imis 
: liitf. b(‘t' “ Jlii^toiy of tlio I’arsccs,” liy Jiosabhai loainji Karalui, C.)S.l., late 
member of the Loiubay Loj^i^lative Council. Mucmillaii, Issi.l 
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